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A Special Silver Jubilee Mark has been authorised for the year 1935. 
This interesting and unusual feature should enhance the value of 
1935 Silverware. Illustrated brochure on application. 
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NO MISLEADING AND INACCURATE “ STATISTICS ” 
PUBLISHED, ONLY THE GENUINE TESTIMONY 
OF SATISFIED AND SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 


(i) Atthe age a Camberley and Quetta Examinations, Pitman’s 
students 14 out of a total of 47 competitive 
vacancies. 

(#) At the 1934 Promotion Examinations, of the students who 
worked Pitman’s full course 85% passed, only 3 failing out 
of 19 candidates. 

(tt) At the Passing Out (Sandhurst) Examination of December, 
1934, Pitman Students registered 100% successes, every 
student passing the examination. 


The follo excerpts from 1934 letters prove the individual nature and 
value of the courses of postal instruction provided by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 


Ltd., for the Staff College Entrance and Promotion Examinations :— 





“I see from ‘The Times’ that I 
have been successful in obtaining a 
vacancy for the Staff College, 
Quetta. I am writing, therefore, to 


“I wish to take this opportunity, 
on completion of the course, to thank 


you for your advice and help. I also 
wish to express my gratitude to the 
staff who so patiently corrected my 
papers and so ably assisted me with 


express my thanks and gratitude to 
you and to all my tutors for the great 
part which Pitman Corres nce 
College has played in enabling me to 














their advice and encouragement.” achieve my objective.” 























“Thank you vw all you have done to help me, there is no 
reason why anybody taking your Courses ey fail. I feel 
I have had the best instruction anyone could wish for. Will 
you please thank all your instructors for the great trouble they 
have taken, It is difficult to say how grateful I am for all 
they have done. 

One excellent thing about your course is that I feel I know 
each of your instructors very well indeed, although I have not 
met them in the flesh. They seem to be able to create a personal 
atmosphere which is. 80 helpful when one is working a 


correspondence course.’ 
OFFICERS’ VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


There is always a niche in civil life for the energetic officer who is 
willing to undergo vocational training on or before retirement, thus 
adding specialist knowledge to the powers of leadership and organiza- 
tion acquired during his service. 

If the business you propose to enter requires a knowledge of 
Company Management, Industrial Administration, Business Or- 
ganization, Secretarial Work or Accountancy, Pitman Correspondence 
College can assist you with expert training. 

Advice will readily be given as to the most suitable course for 
your requirements. 











Write for Prospectus. 


Principal : Prospectus 


R.W. Holland, 
O.B.E., M.A., ~ 


M.Sc., LL.D. Application 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


293, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1. 
WHEREVER YOU ARE STATIONED, WE CAN HELP YOU. 
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Published under the authority of the Army Council, under the direction 

of Field-Marshal the Viscount ALLENBY, G.C.B.. etc. — Life 

Guards and 16th/5th Lancers), assisted by Lieut.-General Lord BADEN- 

POWELL, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., etc. (Colonel 13th/18th Hussars), Field-Marshal 

Sir P. W. CHETWODE, ” a Ma Re C.M.G., D.8.0., Major-General 

A. E. W. HARMAN, 6B » D.8.0., A.D.C., ete., and Major-General 
a we PITMAN, CB. C.M.G. (Managing Editor). 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY, Price 5s. net. 
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CONTENTS. 


Major Charles Phillip Ainslie. (Frontispiece.) Editorial. Cavalry in 
France: August-November, 1918. (Map.) By Lieutenant-Colonel T. 
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Modern Cavalry. By Lieutenant-Colonel B. G. Baker, D.S.O. “ Desert 
Stratagems.” By H. ©. Maydon. The Yeomanry at Rafa, %th January, 
1917. (Map.)_ By Major Oscar Teichman, D.S.0., M.C., T.D., Late M.O.. 


Queen’s Own Worcestershire Hussars. Gudar-Logue. (Illustrated.) By 
Colonel F. A. Hamilton, a = bey Cavalry, 1A. Two Cavalry Raids of 


the Great War. (Map.) teip E. W. Sheppard, O-B.E., M.C, 
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THE SOCIETY FOR NAUTICAL RESEARCH 


(FOUNDED IN 1910). 





Patron: 
H.R.H. PRINCE GEORGE, K.G., G.C.V.O. 
President : 
Admiral of the Fleet EARL BEATTY, P.C., G.C.B., O.M., 
G.C.V.O., D.S.O., D.C. L.(Oxon.), LL.D. 


THE OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY : 

(1) To encourage the study of nautical and naval antiquities; including 
the dress and equipment of seamen in all ages and races, and the-‘build of 
ships, both men-of-war and merchantmen. 

(2) To compile a reliable Sea Dictionary or Sailor’s Word-Book, and, 
with that end in view, to collect information which will explain obscure 
words and phrases, together with the customs, usages and folk-lore that 
gave rise to them. . 

(3) To pave the way to the establishment of a National Maritime 
Museum, such as those which already exist in countries less renowned than 
Britain for connection with the sea. 


The Society has raised {£100,000 to save Nelson’s Flagship and has 
undertaken to restore H.M.S. Victory to the exact appearance which she 
wore at Trafalgar. 

The Society issues once a quarter an illustrated journal of one hundred 
pages devoted to the study of nautical archzology in all its branches. 

The subscription of One Guinea entitles all who join the Society to one 
copy of all its Reports and quarterly journals. 

For particulars of membership apply to the Honorary Secretary, 

ProrEessor GEOFFREY CALLENDER, F‘S.A., 
R.N. College, Greenwich. 
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20 for 1/4 
50 for 3/3 
100 for 6/4 
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Plain only. 


To those whose taste demands critical 
selection, particular pleasure is afforded by 
the, delightful quality of Player’s No. 3. 
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FORWARD IS OUR WATCHWORD 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have the proud record of having passed through their Homes and Training Ship 


30,000 POOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


1,400 CHILDREN ARE ALWAYS 
BEING MAINTAINED 


These children are being so trained that they may be- 
come good and useful men and women, and well fitted 
for any positions they may be called upon to occupy. 


PLEASE SEND A DONATION TO-DAY 
so that this great work may go forward 


and enable us to pass another 30,000 through our 
doors. 


(ANNUAL EXPENDITURE, £65,000) 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON, W.C.2 


THE PRESIDENT, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
recently said: ‘‘| do commend this Institution to 
; the Public for their continued assistance and | 
This Smiling, Happy Boy is One would remind them that it is supported by voluntary 
of the Society’s 1,100 children | contributions.’’ 














































ARMY & R.A.F. EXAMS. 


O matter where you are stationed, the Metropolitan Services 
College can be of the greatest possible assistance to you in your 
preparation for any of the following Examinations :— 


ARMY: PROMOTION & STAFF COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
R.A.F.: PROMOTION, S.S.0., & STAFF COLLEGE QUALIFYING 


Army Promotion Examinations : 


OVER 11,700 PASSES 

in the several sub-heads during the last Seven years 
MORE SPECIAL CERTIFICATES 
at the last Eleven Exams. than All Other Candidates 
Staff College Entrance : 

TWO-THIRDS OF THE TOTAL PASSES 
CAMBERLEY and QUETTA - 1932-1934. 

Write TO-DAY for a free copy of the College latest 


“Army Prospectus”’ or “R.A.F. Prospectus” gratis 
on request to Dept. M4, 


METROPOLITAN SERVICES COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS $2 ENGLAND 
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wa Steeples No83 JOURNAL FRONTISPIECES. 
quality when you want a : 
good pair of socks. Reproductions of the 
FROM ALL HOSIERY 
Coloured Frontispieces 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON published in the R.U.S.I. 
holds a special course of Evening Lectures for an 
Academic Diploma in Military Studies. : JOURNAL, on art paper, 


The course aims at giving a general military 
education which will be of considerable value to . a 
officers of the Territorial Army and of the suitable for framing, can 
Officers Training Corps, especially in regard to 
their duties and responsibilities pf ago their § 
own officers and officer-cadets. e course ex- . 
tends over two years and can be taken at very be supplied, post ree, 
moderate expense. Particulars of pon froge ar oe 
which begins in October, 1935, can obtaine 
from the for 6d. each. 


ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 
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Carlisle & Gregson 


JIMMY?’S 
(Established over 50 Years) 


5, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W.8 
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STAFF COLLEGES, PROMOTION, 
All SERVICES Entrance Examinations 
s and UNIVERSITIES. 3 
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Telegraphic Address: ‘ Lexjam, Kens, London.” 
Telephone : Western 1287. 
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N. A. A. F. 


SERVES THE SERVICES 


It belongs to them, is controlled by them, and 
aims at promoting their interests in every way. 


THERE. ARE NO SHAREHOLDERS 


and all surplus revenue is returned to the Services 
in rebate, discount and other schemes for the 
benefit of the Services. 


THE N.A.A.F.1. SUPPLIES EVERYTHING 


but is strictly limited to dealing with Serving 
Members of the Regular Forces, their wives and 
families, and Territorials during Annual 
Training. 
Headquarter Offices : 
IMPERIAL COURT, UPPER KENNINGTON LANE, LONDON, S.E.11 


























HE VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS 
40 mm. (50 Calibre) 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT & ANTI-TANK 
EQUIPMENT ON MOBILE MOUNTING 
WITH SPECIAL ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
CORRECTOR SIGHT 





The gun has a ceiling of 

14,764 feet (4,500 metres) 

and fires at the rate of 
200 r.p.m. 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS 


VICKERS HOUSE, BROADWAY, 
LONDON, S.W.| 
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PROMOTION EXAMINATIONS 


Since 1922 only one failure in Examination at first attempt, and 
three failures in one sub-head. Some candidates averaged 80—100 
per cent. in various sub-heads. 


ENTRANCE INTO REGULAR ARMY FROM SUPPLEMENTARY 
RESERVE AND TERRITORIAL ARMY 


Several second on the list including 994 per cent. for Imperial Military Geo- 
graphy. December, 1934, one second on list, also first failure in 10 years 


Lieut.-Colonel T. M. MACGREGOR-GREER, 112, Argyle Road, Wl 13 


Tedl.: Perivale 2621 
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KING EDWARD VII CONVALESCENT HOME 
FOR OFFICERS OF 
THE NAVY, ROYAL MARINES, ARMY, AND AIR FORCE 





Retired Officers and Officers of the Reserve of Officers R.N. and 
R.M. are also eligible for admission if accommodation is available. 
Apply to :— 

MAJOR-GENERAL G. TATE, C.I.E., I.M.S., 
House Governor, Osborne House, East Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

















































INCREASED PENSIONS 
FOR ALL ARMY OFFICERS. 


The Canada Life has devised a MONTHLY premium scheme in order to 
facilitate the effecting of all forms of Life Assurance by ARMY OFFICERS. 
The scheme can be utilised in a variety of ways e.g. to provide increased 
pensions, to educate children, or to purchase property on retirement. 
There are no vexatious formalities and even a medical examination may 
not be necessary. An enquiry does not commit you in any way. 
Write for particulars to— 

LT.-COLONEL A. DALLAS SMITH, M.C., 

CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Incorporated in Canada as a Limited 2, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
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to which they wish their JOURNALS sent. 

Officers of the Indian, Dominion and Colonial Naval, Military, and Air Forces 
temporarily in the United Kingdom may become members for a period of six months 
on payment of Ten Shillings and Sixpence, or One Guinea for twelve months. 
The additional subscription to the Lending Library is Five Shillings for six months. 

SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR JUNIOR OFFICERS.—Officers of less than three 
years’ seniority in commissioned rank, Midshipmen R.N., R.N.R., R.N.V.R., and 
Naval, Military and Air Force Cadets are not required to pay the Entrance Fee, 
but their membership will date from 1st January. 


THE INSTITUTION 

The Royal United Service Institution is situated just below the War Office 
in Whitehall. It has the best professional Library in the United Kingdom ; 
a Lecture Theatre where an autumn and winter session of lectures is devoted to 
subjects of current or historical Service interest. The Reading and Smoking Rooms 
are provided with the leading papers, periodicals and writing materials. 

The Institution is open daily from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m., except Sunday, Christmas 
Day and Good Friday. 

THE JOURNAL 

The R.U.S.I. JouRNAL is published quarterly and sent post free to Members 

in any part of the world. 
THE MUSEUM 

Situated in the Banqueting Hall of the old Palace of Whitehall (1622), with its 
magnificent Rubens ceiling, the R.U.S. Museum is a treasure house of relics 
and mementoes of great victories and renowned warriors. There is also a most 
valuable collection of Uniforms, Medals, Ship, Tank, and Aircraft Models, and 
models of the battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo. 

For Members and their friends, there are private entrances to the Museum 
from the Institution. 

H.M. Forces in uniform are admitted free at the public entrance. 

Admission to the general public is 1s. ; Wednesday and Saturday after Noon, 6d. 






















































SECRETARY’S NOTES 


BENE HAR August, 1935. 
Council 
The Council regret to have to record the death of Field-Marshal the Viscount 
Byng of Vimy, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O., LL.D., who had been a Vice-President of 
the Institution since 1930; and of Colonel Lord Ampthill, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., who 
had been the representative of the Militia on the Council since 1921. 
Rear-Admiral J. A. G. Troup has replaced Rear-Admiral G. C. Dickens, C.B., 


C.M.G., as Admiralty Representative on the Council. 


New Members 
The following officers joined the Institution during the months of May, June, and 
July :— 
ROYAL NAVY 
Sub-Lieutenant J. A. Harper, R.N. 
Lieutenant-Commander A. N. C. Bingley, R.N. 
Midshipman H. de G. Hunter, R.N. 
Paymaster-Lieutenant A. D. Hownam-Meek, late R.N.R. 
Lieutenant B. J. C. Wise, R.N. 


ARMY 
Captain Rt. Hon. F. E. Guest, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.P., late 1st Life Guards. 
2nd Lieutenant J. M. Forster, 3/1oth Baluch Regiment, I.A. 
Captain A. J. S. Tuke, Royal Army Pay Corps. 
2nd Lieutenant P. E. Bisgood, The Prince of*Wales’s Volunteers. 
Lieut.-Colonel H. P. Jameson, T.D., T.A. Reserve of Officers. 
Captain I. O’B. MacGregor, Royal Artillery. 
2nd Lieutenant J. F. Huxford, The Royal Sussex Regiment. 
Captain T. Brodie, The Cheshire Regiment. 
Major F. W. Ives, Charterhouse School O.T.C. 
2nd Lieutenant Mohammed Moinuddin Ahmed, Hyderabad Infantry, 
Hyderabad State Forces. 
Lieutenant R. H. Batten, The Middlesex Regiment. 
2nd Lieutenant B. N. G. Bleackley, The Royal Sussex Regiment. 
Brigadier M. G. H. Barker, D.S.O. 
Lieutenant Sir Arthur L. Grant, Bart., Grenadier Guards. 
Captain D. M. Eley, Royal Engineers. 
2nd Lieutenant M. E. Fisher, The Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 
2nd Lieutenant R. B. de F. Sleeman, The Royal Sussex Regiment, 
Major G. F, H. Alms, Royal Engineers. 
2nd Lieutenant K. E. Barron, 5th Battn. The King’s Regiment. 
Lieutenant H. D. Tollinton, Royal Artillery. 
Lieutenant L. W. B. Evans, The Prince of Wales’s Volunteers. 
Lieutenant E. G. Hollist, The Royal Sussex Regiment. 
Captain S. J. Pope, The Norfolk Regiment. 
2nd Lieutenant R. J. H. de Brett, The East Yorkshire Regiment. 
W. F. Webb, late 2nd Lieutenant, 21st London Regiment (First Surrey 
Rifles). 
Lieutenant-Colonel T. C. E. Barstow, O.B.E., 6th Gurkha Rifles. 
Lieutenant J. P. C. Mackinlay, Royal Engineers. 
Gentleman Cadet E. P. L. Sturdee, Royal Military Academy. 
2nd Lieutenant R. Maclaran, The Highland Light Infantry (S.R.). 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Flying Officer A. C. Clinton, A.F.R.Ae.S., A.I.P.E., R.A.F. Reserve of 
Officers. 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir Oliver Swann, K.C.B., C.B.E., R.A.F. (retired). 
Squadron Leader W. M. Yool, R.A.F. 


Members Joining in October 

The attention of potential Members is invited to the fact that if they join on 
or after rst October of the current year, they are not called upon for any further 
subscription until January, 1937. 


Sub-Lieutenants and Sub-Lieutenants (E) R.N.—Life Membership 

The Admiralty have approved that the £10 prize awarded to Sub-Lieutenants 
and Sub-Lieutenants (E) who obtain all first-class certificates when passing for 
Lieutenants and Lieutenants (E) R.N., may be devoted to the payment of half 
their Life Membership of the Royal United Service Institution. 


Gold Medal Essay Subject (Air) 1935 
The following subject has been selected :— 
“ Discuss the effect of the development of air power on British interests 
in*the Mediterranean, and suggest how these interests should be protected.” 
For particulars of the Competition apply to the Secretary. 
Note.—Essays entered for this competition must reach the Institution by 15th 
November, 1935. 


Office to Let 
A small office on the top floor of the Institution can be let to an approved tenant. 
Application should be made to the Secretary. 


EARDLEY-WILMOT MEDAL COMPETITION 

The first competition for the Gold Medal instituted by the late Rear-Admiral 
Sir Sydney M. Eardley-Wilmot is now open. 

The Medal will be awarded for the best essay contributed by a Member of 
the Institution on :— 

‘“‘ Changes in Naval Warfare owing to New and Modified Weapons.”’ 

Essays must be typed in triplicate, and each copy must be clearly marked 
“ Eardley-Wilmot Competition ” on the outside. Care should be taken to avoid 
confidential matter. When a reference is made to any work, the title of such work 
must be quoted. 

Essays must be strictly anonymous and each must have a Motto, which must 
be written on the outside of each copy. They must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope with the Motto written on the outside, and the competitor’s name inside. 

All essays must be sent by registered post, addressed to the Secretary, Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, London, S.W.1, and must reach the 
Institution not later than the 15th November, 1935. 

Any essay written by a serving officer will be submitted for official sanction 
before it is published. 

All essays submitted for this competition will become the absolute property 
of the Council. 


Lecture Programme 
The Programme of Lectures for the 1935-1936 Session is being prepared, and 
copies will be sent to Members in due course. 














SECRETARY'S NOTES 


LIBRARY 


Facilities for Borrowing Books 

The special attention of Members who are paying the comprehensive annual 
subscription of {1 5s. od., is invited to the fact that they are thereby entitled to 
the full privileges of the Lending Library without further charge. These include 
the right to have sent to them not more than four volumes at a time on loan, the 
Member paying postage both ways. 

Old Members who have not wished to conform to the new arrangement and 
who are still paying the original subscription of {1 1s. od., must pay an additional 
subscription of 10/— per annum in order to belong to the Lending Library. 

All Members are, of course, free to use the Library when they visit the Institution. 


Rules Governing Return of Books 
The attention of Members is invited to the following Regulations governing 
the retention and return of books :— 

(1) Certain books, for which there is a special demand, must not be retained 
longer than a fortnight after the date of receipt. A notice to this effect 
will be found in the book. 

(2) In the United Kingdom.—Books must normally be returned within 
one month of the date of issue ; but the Librarian is authorised to make 
extensions of one month at a time on application by a Member, up to a 
maximum of three months from the date of issue, if the work is not 
required by another Member. 

(3) Stations Abroad.—When books are sent to Members abroad the same 
rules apply as for the United Kingdom, except that “the date of 
receipt” is substituted for ‘‘ the date of issue.” 


N.B.—IN VIEW OF THE INCREASING DEMAND FOR BOOKS FROM THE LENDING 
LIBRARY, IT IS ESSENTIAL IN THEIR OWN INTERESTS THAT MEMBERS a 
ADHERE STRICTLY TO THE RULES GOVERNING THE RETURN OF BOOKS. FAILUR 
TO DO SO IS CAUSING MUCH INCONVENIENCE, AND INVOLVING THE INSTITUTION 
IN UNNECESSARY EXPENSE AND CLERICAL LABOUR. 


MUSEUM 

Special Exhibitions 

Navy.—There are now showing miniature models of every man-of-war which 
took part in the Jubilee Naval Review. This collection represents those units of 
the Home, Mediterranean, and Reserve Fleets which attended the Review, complete 
in all their details, as well as the specially mobilized units. 

The Hydrographer of the Navy has lent copies of charts of all the famous Naval 
Reviews held since 1856, which will also be showing during the summer holidays. 

Army.—The 40-foot diorama depicting “‘ The Mechanized Army in Miniature,” 
and including representative units of both the Fighting Area and H.Q. formations 
is being retained until the end of the summer holidays. The models and “ personnel ”’ 
have been lent from his collection by Mr. A. Leicester Hewitt. 

Air.—A collection of air models to scale, representing the development of Service 
types of aircraft during the past twenty-five years, is now on view in the Air Section. 


Additions 
(8777) Officer’s busby, 8th Hussars, 1842-60; General Officer’s cocked hat, 
1865; coat belonging to Tantia Topi. Presented by Colonel and the 

Misses Haymes, 
(8778) Pair of moccasins worn by John Brant, Chief of the Mohawks,—Pre 
sented by Captain G, W, Haws, 
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(8779) Standard of the Emir Jahn, captured at Omdurman.—Presented by 
Mrs. N. L. Gardiner. 

(8780) Three commemorative medallions :—Namur; William and Mary ; Peace 
between Germany and Turkey, 1718.—Presented by Sir R. Crawford. 

(8781) Two German Pickel-haube.—Presented by Colonel C. H. Owen. 

(8782) Oil painting of a 2nd Life Guardsman.—Presented by Dr. A. S. Robinson. 

(8783) Naval cocked hat.—Presented by Mrs. Watters. 

(8784) Coatee, Jamaica Militia, period 1850.—Presented by E. L. Foster. 

(8785) Pipe picked up after the attack on Rorke’s Drift——Presented by Mrs. 
Sebag Montefiore. 

(8786) Statuette of an officer of the 17th Lancers, period 1850.—Presented by 
Lieut.-Colonel M. B. Savage. 

(8787) Photograph of a model of a XVIth-century Maltese galley of the Knights 
of St. John.—Presented by Sir Harry Luke, C.M.G. 

(8788) Collection of 40 medals commemorating victories over the French.— 
Presented by F. S. Phillips, O.B.E. 

(8789) Medals of Major J. Ferris.—Presented by Miss M. Ferris. 

(8790) Pillow of Cetewayo.—Presented by Major M. Rawlence. 

..(8791) Collection of medals—mint specimens.—Purchased. 


(3611) Helmet badges of the Oxfordshire Light Infantry and Royal Bucks 
Militia.—Lent by the Rev. G. Hawkes Field. 

(3612) Khalifa’s sword.—Lent by General Sir R. Whigham, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

(3613) Officer’s coatee, 21st Foot, 1855.—Lent by Lady Browning. 

(3614) Composite flag flown at Shan-hai-Kwan.—Lent by the Officers of the 
3/17th Dogra Regiment. 

(3615) Gold snuff-box presented by Francis I of Austria to Lieutenant W. 
Dumaresq for services rendered in removing the Venetian horses from 
Paris in 1915.—Lent by R. H. J. Dumaresq. 

(3616) Collection of medals.—Lent by Lieutenant W. J. Wingrove, R.N. 


Attendance 
The amount taken for admission during the past quarter was :— 
£134 os. 6d. in May. 
£128 10s. od. in June. 
£123 2s. 6d. in July. 
Purchase Fund 
This fund has been opened to assist in the purchase of new exhibits. The Council 
hope that it will receive the support of Members interested in the Museum. 


UNIFORMS, EQUIPMENTS, STANDARDS, AND COLOURS 

Attention is invited to page 560 of this JouRNAL, in which will be found a ful 
description of an organization which has been started to compile a Summary of 
information concerning the uniforms, equipments, standards, and colours of the 
British Army, together with a list of those Regiments which have already signified 
their intention to co-operate in the project. 

The Council trust that all other Regiments will join in what they believe to be 
a matter of great interest and value in preserving these associations with the history 
and traditions of the Army, 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER ON BRITISH 
STRATEGY 


By VICE-ADMIRAL SIR BARRY E. DomvItE, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G. 
On Wednesday, 6th March, 1935. 


GENERAL SIR RoBERT WuicHaM, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., 
in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN said that, as the late President of the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, and Vice-Admiral commanding the Royal Naval War College, the 
Lecturer did not need an introduction. 


LECTURE. 


HEN I accepted an invitation to lecture here on the Influence - 

\ \ of Sea Power on British Strategy, it seemed to me that it 
would be rather like carrying coals to Newcastle, or, in more 
up-to-date language, gold to the United States of America: surely, 
I thought, in this temple of orthodox belief the simple naval faith of 
our forefathers upon which the Empire was built must remain un- 
challenged ; surely it is admitted beyond dispute that sea power must 
continue to be the basis of our defence policy so long as the scattered 
territories of our Empire are separated by the Great Oceans ; I should 
be preaching platitudes to the converted. But then I remembered 
that there are to-day, in all stations of life, many people who are 
honestly uneasy about our old naval gods and who hanker after more 
modern deities, Lord Rothermere, in particular, is a leader of these 
iconoclasts. Like Jeroboam of old, he has set up golden images— 
winged images—in the temple which he has erected on Mount Carmel, 
known as Carmelite House. “ Behold your gods, O modern Israel ”’ 
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thunders Jeroboam Rothermere from the columns of The Daily Mail, 
and he has the advantage of a Press tom-tom chorus, unknown in 
biblical days, whose echoes reach to the furthest corners of the globe 
in competitive circulation. So perhaps, after all, there is room for 
a brief study this afternoon of the tenets of our ancient naval worship, 
together with a suggestion that our old gods are as reliable as they 
were in the past, if adapted and repainted to meet modern developments. 
And so to business. 


Sea power is the index of a country’s strength, shown by the size 
of, the merchant fleet which carries its trade, together with the war 
fleet which protects that trade: the two are inseparable, no country 
can lay claim to be a sea Power that does not possess both types of 
fleet in considerable strength. 


Naval strategy aims at establishing a control over sea communi- 
cations, with a view to enabling them to be used for our own purposes 
whilst at the same time their use is denied to the enemy for his purposes. 
The functions of the fleet are the strategical duties of its various 
branches, designed with the intention of assisting the national object 
in war to the greatest possible extent. These functions are decided 
in the first place in conjunction with the functions of the other Govern- 
ment interests concerned—Army, Air, Economics, Diplomacy and 
Finance. These combined deliberations determine the major strategy 
of the war, that is to say the national plan, co-ordinating the efforts of 
the various divisions of the national organization. Obviously, what 
may suit the views of one Department may be extremely dangerous 
from those of another ; the plan suggested may be beyond the national 

resources to accomplish; or it may involve unnecessary military or 
diplomatic risks. A good illustration of the latter contingency is given 
by the German submarine campaign in the Great War: the Navy, 
through its mouthpiece, Admiral von Tirpitz, thought that it could 
finish the war if it were allowed to sink merchant ships at sight and 
at random; the statesmen were fearful of the effect of such drastic 
action on neutral countries. As the pendulum of the Kaiser’s varying 
decision in this matter swung in the direction of the Minister of Marine 
or of the Chancellor, so submarine operations waxed or waned respec- 
tively. In the end, naval opinion triumphed, and spurlos versenken 
(“‘ sink without trace ’’) was the order of the day. But the statesmen 
may be held to have been justified in their fears, as the introduction of 
ruthless submarine warfare was an important factor in bringing the 
United States into the War against Germany. 


It is most essential that the individuals in charge of the various 
operations of war should be familiar with, and should constantly bear 
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in mind, the strategy of the war as a whole, that is to say the plan made 
to achieve the national object. Often when faced with a doubtful 
decision, a commander will obtain valuable assistance from an exam- 
ination of his difficulties from the standpoint, ‘‘ will my proposed course 
of action be a useful contribution to the national policy?” This is 
the only way of maintaining a true perspective in the hazy atmosphere 
of war. 


Naval strategic measures fall naturally into two main categories: 
firstly those of a military character, using the term military in its 
broadest sense, and secondly those of an economic character, under- 
taken with the object of weakening the enemy’s powers by striking 
at his resources. Taking those of a military character first, we find 
that these are governed by the prime military object, the destruction 
of the enemy’s fighting forces. It would simplify matters considerably 
if the control of the sea communications could always be obtained by 
defeat of the enemy forces in battle. This piece of good fortune is, 
however, extremely rare. Historians are far too inclined to concentrate 
the attention of their readers on these battles—the high spots of war— 
with the result that there is a danger of the functions of the fleet being 
regarded as solely to win battles at sea. That the latter are of supreme 
importance, nobody will deny: both the improvement in the strategic 
situation and the fillip given to the morale of the fleet by a great victory are 
factors whose importance cannot be over-estimated. It must, however, be 
remembered that convenient opportunities for winning battles do not 
always occur when they are wanted. The great dramatic moments of 
naval strategy have to be worked for, and the first preoccupation of 
the fleet must always be to bring about these moments, by rendering 
the enemy’s military, economic, or diplomatic situation so precarious, 
that he is forced to accept the risk of battle as the lesser evil. This was 
the position at the end of the Great War when the German fleet was 
ordered out to fight ; but national decay had set in too far as the result 
of the great strain put upon the country, and the men of the fleet 
refused to obey the orders. The strategic measures of a military 
character include for the navy not only operations with a purely naval 
object, such as those designed to destroy the enemy’s fighting ships or 
to capture his naval bases, but combined operations undertaken in 
conjunction with the Army and the Air Force, such as invasion or 
diversionary expeditions. The latter are carried out with the object 
of forcing the enemy to deplete his forces on the main battle front so 
as to guard some vital interest attacked by the diversionary expedition. 


In the past, two very important functions have almost invariably 
been included in the work of the fleet—the conveyance of troops by sea 
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and the denial of similar troop-carrying facilities to the enemy. The 
transport of troops has assumed varying dimensions. in our continental 
wars—we have carried armies to Flanders, Germany, Egypt, Canada, 
Sicily, the Peninsula, the Baltic, and so on; to which we must now 
add the unprecedented scale on which troops were carried in the Great 
War. In all wars in which the object has been of a limited character, 
this troop-carrying function has been the principal preoccupation of 
the fleet. Such for example are the Seven Years’ War, the Crimean, 
and Boer wars, and for the Japanese the Russo-Japanese War. I will 
not dilate upon the enormous strategical advantage conferred on land 
forces by this ability to transport and land them at will, whilst the 
enemy is not so fortunately placed. These advantages are self-evident, 
and there are many who will query whether we explored the possibilities 
thus offered to us in the Great War to the fullest extent. We had been 
so long at peace that we had lost sight of the great lessons of the past 
taught us by such masters of major strategy as the Great Pitt, who 
called them “his system.” 


In wars between maritime Powers, strategic measures in the second 
category—those of an economic character—generally assume a pre- 
dominant importance, that is to say the functions of the fleet are 
exercised in attack and defence of sea-borne trade. This was the state 
of affairs in our greatest wars against Spain, Holland, and France when 
they were in the hey-day of their sea power. These operations, designed 
to cripple enemy resources, have included in the past blockade, cruiser 
warfare—both coastal and oceanic, capture of enemy bases, protection 
of our own trade in convoy, and so forth. In carrying out these functions 
it is important to note that the fleet plays a valuable part in the main- 
tenance of credit. It is essential for a belligerent country to maintain 
its export trade in order to pay for its imports, which are vastly 
increased by the consumptive nature of war material and by the methods 
of war. We are so accustomed to assume that credit will stand and to 
see trade continuing uninterruptedly in time of war, that we are liable 
to underestimate the importance of this factor. 


In the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 the superiority of France on 
the sea was unchallenged, and she was thus enabled to continue her 
foreign trade and prolong the war after the disaster at Sedan. Given 
the necessary leadership, this might well have enabled her to retrieve 
her position as, with credit unimpaired, supplies of war material could 
have been obtained from America, and well equipped armies put in 
the field. Von der Goltz referring to this says, “ the control of the sea 
thus contributes indirectly to strengthen the State, even if its fleets 
are not able to give direct aid to its armies.”’ 
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The Great War furnishes an even more impressive example: ‘our 
allies were sustained by our credit; without it they would have been 
unable to make the purchases abroad essential to supply their armies 
with the means of fighting and their peoples with sustenance. Important 
as are these economic measures which sea power can bring to bear 
against an adversary, they are quite incapable of producing a decisive 
result. In other words the pressure that they can produce is insufficient 
to force another nation to its knees. This can only be done by military 
operations conducted on terra firma, that is to say by direct territorial 
threat or aggression. Sea power acting by itself is indecisive, and the 
same can be said for air power. On the other hand you will find, if you 
examine history, that there were several occasions when we were 
engaged in supporting a continental ally in Europe, when at the peace, 
our losses on land were set off against some gain abroad which sea power 
had rendered possible—in other words by a diversionary expedition. 
As we are indebted to the Army also for the security of our naval bases, 
the interdependence of the two Services is very evident. 


In all the strategical functions to which I have referred as being 
the fleet’s contribution to war, the essential factor is the control of the 
waterways concerned. The method by which this control is obtained 
depends upon the weapons of the day. The actual strategy employed 
follows certain permanent principles but varies in execution according 
to the means available. Thus the strategy of galley days became 
obsolete with the introduction of sail as a means of propulsion, and 
both were entirely unsuited to an age of coal and oil. I do not propose 
to inflict upon you the changing forms of strategy through the ages but 
to come at once to modern times. 


Naval forces can be divided into three parts—the battle fleet, the 
cruisers, and the flotilla. The battle fleet, with its attendant satellites, 
is the main bulwark behind whose shelter the crusiers and smaller craft 
composing the flotilla carry out all the functions demanded by the 
‘plan,’ and generally keep the necessary sea communications open. 
The battle fleet is the ultimate resort of power ; if unchallenged, it may 
exercise its command from the security of its base, which must be 
situated in a position well suited to cover the sea routes from attack 
by the enemy’s battle fleet. The heavier the scale of attack the enemy 
launches in an endeavour to establish control of the sea communications, 
the more probable does it become that our battleships will have to be 
employed to afford direct protection to the various interests threatened 
by these attacks. Thus at one time in the Great War we used battle- 
ships for direct protection of the Scandinavian convoy on account of 
the heavy attacks which had been brought to bear upon this important 
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trade. During the greater part of the war the Grand Fleet was swinging 
round its anchors and only going to sea for exercises, because the High 
Sea Fleet was unwilling to run the risk of a pitched battle. In this 
the German High Command undoubtedly acted correctly, as they kept 
immobilized large numbers of our ships which would have been released 
for more active work if the enemy battle fleet had been disposed of. 
Out of this inactivity of our battle fleet there arose a strong feeling in 
many minds at the end of the War that the battleship was obsolete. 
These individuals entirely failed to grasp the significance of the battle- 
ship’s function in holding the ring and thus enabling the smaller fry 
to do the more active work unmolested. So clamorous did this section 
of public opinion become, stiffened as it was by considerable naval 
support, that a Cabinet Committee was appointed under the chair- 
manship of the late Mr. Bonar Law to arraign the culprit, and examine 
its supporters and detractors. After all the whole matter is a question 
of degree. There must be a maximum size of unit in any naval forces, 
and it was really the technical point of actual dimension that was 
mainly in dispute, rather than the functions of the battleship. In effect, 
the term “ battleship ’’ merely implies a vessel reasonably immune to 
attack by all contemporary weapons, and only liable to be successfully 
engaged by her compeers in the enemy line of battle. 


Anyway Mr. Bonar Law’s Committee gave the battleship, in principle, 
a clean bill of health, without suggesting any particular size. This 
question of size still remains the plaything of international politics, each 
country advocating the tonnage best suited to its own needs. In our 
country successive Boards of Admiralty, with a heavy responsibility, 
are inclined to err on the large side: their critics, without any responsi- 
bility at all, on the small side. At the present moment we are still in 
thrall to the very large ship chosen at Washington in 192I—35,000 
tons ; we will leave it at that, for I am not going to be technical to-day. 


Obviously our ability to control the sea communications must depend 
on the relative naval strengths of the maritime Powers. In examining 
this position, nothing I may say must be construed as in the least bit 
hostile to any of those countries. Considerable changes took place as 
a result of the War in the distribution of sea power, and at its con- 
clusion we found ourselves in possession of the largest fleet in the world 
in all types of vessels. Ever since 1904 we had been gradually con- 
centrating our fleet in Home Waters to guard our sea communications 
against the growing menace on the other side of the North Sea. With 
the Treaty of Versailles this danger vanished. In Europe there were 
no considerable naval forces. Both France and Italy had relied to a 
large extent on our naval support during the War, and had concentrated 
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nearly all their resources in the struggle on land. The Russian fleet-— 
recently Bolshevized—was not of much account either. Across the 
Atlantic the situation was very different. The United States had at 
last become firmly imbued with the advantages of being a great naval 
Power. They had had ample illustration during the War of the great 
potentialities of sea power in affecting the general course of operations. 
Their President’s numerous and lengthy complaints in regard to inter- 
ference by the belligerents with the profitable occupations of American 
merchant shipping would have received more attention had they been 
backed by powerful naval forces. For long, Admiral Mahan and others 
had been preaching to deaf ears on the benefits to be derived from sea 
power, and now at last eyes and ears were opened and the American 
people were determined never again to be placed in the almost humili- 
ating positions for such a great country in which they had sometimes 
found themselves during the War. These thoughts gradually material- 
ized into a conviction that they must be the equal of any country on 
the sea; in other words, their ambition became “ parity’ with the 
strongest sea Power. Americans realized that this was the only way of 
stopping tiresome interference with their merchant ships in any future 
war in which they were neutral. With this object in view they engaged 
upon an enormous programme of warship construction—the “‘ biggest 
ever,” in fact. 


Then away across on the other side of the Pacific was Japan. Lightly 
touched by the Great War, in comparison with the cataclysms in 
Europe, she had been spending the years in consolidating her position 
in the Far East. Her navy had been growing steadily in strength and 
prestige ever since the Russo-Japanese War, and was now a considerable 
factor to be reckoned with. The Anglo-Japanese alliance was still in 
existence. This, briefly, was the distribution of sea power at the con- 
clusion of the Great War. 


Before considering the subsequent efforts made to reach agreement 
in regard to the size of naval armaments, I will mention some of the 
principal factors which had arisen during recent years, and especially 
during the course of the War, and which had the effect of making naval 
strategical dispositions suitable at the beginning of the War out-of- 
date on its conclusion. These included a general increase in the size 
of ships—inevitable in war—the complete transition of our warships 
from coal to oil fuel, the rapid growth of air power, and the invention 
of very long-range shore artillery. The increase in the size of ships and 
the adoption of oil fuel were both factors affecting the mobility of the 
fleet. In sailing-ship days the endurance of the fleet—that is to say 
the time ships could remain at sea without requiring replenishment in 
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some form or another—was determined by the amount of fresh water 
or provisions they could carry. In these modern days, when water is 
distilled and food frozen, endurance depends upon the fuel-carrying 
capacity of the ships. For further mobility it is also necessary that 
suitable bases and docks to shelter and condition the ships should exist 
at the journey’s end. 


In 1919 we found ourselves faced with the startling proposition that 
our enormous fleet was rendered immobile by the lack of the necessary 
oil fuel supplies, and further that the docks in our possession were nearly 
all too small to accommodate the modern leviathans. It would have 
taken a period of several months to transfer our battle fleet from Home 
Waters to a position whence it could afford protection to the Eastern 
Frontier of our Empire. Such a position would be in the region of 
the Straits of Malacca, where there was no base in existence capable of 
docking and refitting our heavy ships. In other quarters of the globe 
the‘situation was similarly out of date. All our efforts in recent years 
had gone to guard against the peril at home. You will readily appreciate 
that to fuel oil-burning ships necessitates either suitable storage in 
tanks at the various ports and bases or else the existence of suffi- 
cient tanker tonnage to meet the fleet at selected rendezvous and 
replenish the ships. As the oil fields are few and far between—the 
principal ones being in the Mexican and Persian Gulfs, the amount of 
tanker tonnage necessary for this work of replenishment depends 
largely on the proximity of the oil fields to the fleet routes in question. 
In practice, as I have said, it meant that the fleet could only be trans- 
ferred to the Far East at a snail’s pace, something comparable to poor 
Rozhdestvensky’s progress to the same part of the world with his 
Russian Baltic Fleet during the Russo-Japanese War at the beginning 
of the century. 


The speed at which the fleet can be transferred from point to point 
has an important bearing on one of the Army’s problems—the strength 
of our garrisons at outlying ports abroad. The requisite strength of 
these garrisons is determined by calculating the scale of attack which 
can be mounted against them before relief arrives in the shape of the 
fleet: obviously, the quicker the fleet can be moved, the smaller the 
garrison that will suffice to hold out until the siege is raised. A further 
important consideration is that, during periods when foreign relations 
are strained, the Government is always nervously unwilling to permit 
fleet movements which may in any way constitute a threat and so 
precipitate the hostilities which it is desired to avoid. These two factors 
taken in conjunction render the mobility of the fleet, that is to say the 
speed of passage when the time does come to move, a very important 
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matter. To ameliorate these conditions, one of the first big decisions in 
naval policy taken after the War was to provide adequate oil fuel 
storage at selected places round the world and to increase the oil stowage 
in new ships so as to enable the fleet to make a passage in reasonable 
time. Another decision was to develop Singapore as the naval base 
to guard the eastern flank of the Empire, and to provide there facilities 
for docking and refitting big ships. The development of this base 
could not be taken in any way as a threat by Japan, as its retired 
situation rendered it unsuitable as a base for offensive purposes, which, 
as we have seen, requires to be within moderate distance of the enemy’s 
fleet bases, so as to cover the sea communications in rear. Singapore 
was merely a big terminal station for the fleet covering the Eastern 
approaches to Australia, New Zealand, and India. So much for the 
main developments of British strategical policy since the War, under- 
taken with a view to bringing the mobility of the fleet in harmony with 
modern conditions. 


We will now consider briefly the effect of air power on naval strategy. 
As far as work with the fleet at sea is concerned, aircraft have affected 
efficiency in two ways: they give ships greatly increased range and area 
of vision, and they provide a much lengthened weapon range with bomb 
and torpedo. Aircraft working with the fleet must, at present, be borne 
in aircraft carriers, or in the warships themselves, which naturally limits 
their numbers and increases the difficulties of operating them.. In 
addition to the normal limitations imposed by weather and atmospheric 
conditions on aircraft operated from the land, carrier-borne aeroplanes 
have to contend with the new conditions imposed by the sea, of which 
the principal ones are the inaccuracy of navigation over unmarked 
waters, and the difficulties of flying on and off their wobbling and 
restricted landing grounds in bad weather. So that, taking the position 
all-in-all as it is to-day, aircraft cannot be relied upon to replace the 
normal reconnaissance vessels of the fleet at all times and in all weather 
conditions, nor, in similar conditions to augment the offensive qualities 
of the fleet. When operating conditions are favourable, aircraft form a 
valuable addition to the fleet both in reconnaissance and offence. I 
have not considered their technical function of spotting for the ship’s 
guns nor the use of gas, which is of little value at sea. It is in narrow 
waters, when aircraft can operate from the shore, that they become a 
far greater menace to naval work. Both to a fleet at anchor or when 


_making a passage through such waters in daylight hours, aircraft 


will be very unpleasant. In similar conditions, if they are at liberty to 
attack ruthlessly with bomb and torpedo, as the German submarines 
did in the Great War, they will be a grave danger to merchant vessels. 
Deprived of the use of their weapons, they will be harmless, but this is 
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not a possibility to reckon with in wartime. Whatever rules are agreed 
upon round the conference table in peacetime in order to try and make 
war a more kindly and gentle pastime, they vanish in the stern atmo- 
sphere of reality. Is it likely that a country faced with the opportunity 
of bringing us to our knees by cutting off our sea-borne commerce is 
going to hesitate at extreme measure or be meticulous about a few 
wretched rules made at Geneva, and for whose breach excuse can 
readily be found? No, we must be prepared for our merchant vessels 
being told to keep away or take the consequences. 


In home waters we are particularly vulnerable to this danger. Let 
us consider our situation with an enemy Power in possession of the 
southern coast of the English Channel. Our three principal fleet repair 
bases at Chatham, Portsmouth, and Devonport are all within range 
not only from aircraft, but from long-range shore artillery as well : 
not a very pleasant atmosphere in which to expect dockyard mateys 
to work. It is probable that the enemy would prohibit the Channel to 
merchant craft, and all ships passing through to the Port of London 
would do so at their own risk. In these circumstances we must visualize 
the closing of the Channel to merchant vessels. With our present system 
of distribution of supplies the country cannot exist unless the Port of 
London is kept open: and what a magnificent target for enemy air- 
craft is afforded by the docks and warehouses of the Port of London 
Authority ! What is the remedy ? We cannot shift the land, so we must 
remove our bases and ports of distribution further back from enemy 
shores, where ships will be less subject to attack and counter-measures 
rendered far easier. At the end of the Great War we had a fine dockyard 
in process of development at Rosyth. Unfortunately at the end of 
hostilities it was not in a sufficiently advanced state of completion to 
be regarded as satisfactory without the expenditure of a considerable 
sum of money. The stringent conditions of economy and reductions in 
vogue at that time led to the closing of this valuable yard which should 
have been completed and substituted for one or more of the southern 
yards. This policy was advocated at the time, but it was so beset with 
complicated and thorny problems, to say nothing of ‘irate dockyard 
members of Parliament, that it was hardly a problem to be tackled by 
a Government bent on peaceful pursuits and on forgetting all about war. 
So, although a senior officer remains at this base, he can shoot partridges 
in the dockyard. At Rosyth, ships could be refitted in comparative 
immunity from attack, as they would be beyond the range of the most 
ambitious gun, while aircraft would be faced with a much more for- 
midable task in getting there and back. 


But to improve vastly the strategic security of the United Kingdom 
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another work in addition to Rosyth is required, namely the construction 
of a deep water canal from the Clyde to the Forth capable of providing 
rapid transit both for warships and merchant vessels. This project— 
frequently mooted—has always been defeated because the Government 
were unwilling to subsidize the work to a sufficient extent to make it 
a commercial proposition. Once built it could be made to pay its 
way, but not to provide interest on the original outlay. With so many 
unemployed still—alas—in our midst, I cannot imagine a worthier 
object for the country’s welfare upon which their labours could be 
expended. With this great industrial basin available for the passage 
of ships right across Scotland, the narrow waters of the Channel could 
be avoided -as well as the tide-swept, mist-hung longer route round 
the North of Scotland. Ships coming from overseas would have a 
choice of entry via the North or South of Ireland. Incidentally, the 
immense importance of Ireland to our strategic security is greatly 
enhanced with the progress of air power. When we remember that we 
are almost entirely dependent on sea-borne commerce for our existence, 
the Clyde—-Forth canal does not seem a very high rate of insurance to 
pay for greatly increased security. If it becomes necessary to face the 
problem of the Port of London being closed in a future war, the canal 
will assist enormously in making an alternative system of supply 
practicable. That, however, is a subject outside the scope of this 
lecture. So much for the effect of air power on the naval situation in 
home waters. Similar remarks apply to any other part of the Empire 
within reach of land-based foreign aircraft. 


I have already mentioned that the strategy of the battle fleet is 
to operate from a base as near that of the enemy’s battle fleet as possible, 
so as to cover all the sea communications in rear and enable the smaller 
vessels to work unmolested in keeping them open. Air power has affected 
this question too, as it is obviously undesirable to work from a base 
which is close enough to receive constant and undesirable attentions 
from the enemy’s air forces. The base must be situated at a greater 
distance than before the advent of air power ; this distance is a matter 
for nice adjustment between the conflicting interests of air immunity 
and sea proximity. As a counter to the disadvantage implied in giving 
the enemy fleet more sea-room to manceuvre we have the improved 
reconnaissance possibilities provided by our own aircraft to keep us 
advised of enemy movements. From what I have said, it will be realized 
that it is in the narrow waters near enemy territory that ships have the 
most to fear from aircraft. In the open seas, so long as we have the 
control of sea communications little danger may be apprehended from 
this quarter, as the ships from which enemy aircraft would operate will 
not be at sea. 
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Our great defence problem is to devise means whereby our enormous 
sea-borne trade can safely approach and leave our shores in face of 
the new danger with which ships are threatened. I have tried to give 
you one or two ideas on the subject. 


I am now going to touch upon the question of limitation of naval 
armament which so closely concerns our sea power and about which 
negotiations have become the fashion since the war. It is particularly 
unfortunate for us that naval armaments lend themselves more readily 
to international regulation than either military or air forces: you 
cannot hide a battleship or even a submarine up your sleeve, whereas 
trained men, arms, and aeroplanes can be more easily concealed and 
camouflaged. Statesmen in their enthusiasm to bring off a big deal 
are apt to forget that it is the whole basis of our world power with which 
they are bargaining, and are inclined to be impatient with their technical 
advisers. 


The first move made in this direction after the War was by 
the United States with their claim of parity to which I have already 
referred. There was only one possible answer to this request. We 
were hard hit by the War, and not in a position to build in competition 
with our opulent vis-a-vis on the other side of the Atlantic, even if we 
had had any desire to do so. At the time of the request our naval forces 
were the larger of the two, but America had a big programme of con- 
struction. So parity was admitted—that is to say the right to parity— 
but this is a very different thing from the need for parity, which is in 
quite another category. To us, with our scattered Empire and complete 
dependence on sea-borne commerce, sea power is a stark necessity ; 
to the United States, practically self-contained in the needs of life and 
happily remote from attack, sea power is a luxury as far as defence 
requirements go. Sea power is, however, a necessity to any country 
aspiring to be a world Power, and although the United States are in 
an enviable position of territorial and economic security, they rightly 
think that they will not carry enough weight in the World Councils 
unless they have the power to back their opinions abroad—that is 
to say they need a strong navy. So to the United States the navy is 
mainly a weapon of diplomacy. Lord Grey was always very fond of 
saying that the strength of our foreign policy depended on the strength 
of the British Navy: of all the big pre-war political figures with whom 
I came in contact when I was an assistant to Sir Maurice Hankey, the 





1 This claim was very insistent. Wilmot Lewis, The Times’ Correspondent at 
Washington, parodied it with: “‘ And now abideth Faith, Hope and Parity—these 
three—but the greatest of these is Parity.” 
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peace-loving Lord Grey understood the value of the navy best. America 
was learning the same lesson; hence the demand for parity: an equal 
voice in the councils of the world. 


But this essential difference in naval needs between the two countries 
has always been at the root of the difficulty in negotiations on limitations. 
The United States would really like their parity as cheaply as possible, 
whereas we require a certain definite police force to picket the Seven 
Seas in addition to our main battle strength. Shortly after the overtures 
on parity, came an invitation to the British Empire, France, Italy, and 
Japan to attend a Conference on the limitation of naval armaments at 
Washington in November, 1921 At this Conference America was 
frankly uninterested in the European situation. All their attention was 
focused across the Pacific Ocean on the growing naval power of Japan. 
Their initial proposals, announced with dramatic surprise at the opening 
session of the Conference, suggested for Japan a navy 3-5ths the size 
of that of either the United States or ourselves ; no ratio for France or 
Italy was proposed. The Japanese were suspicious of American motives, 
but after they had considered the matter for many weeks they eventually 
agreed to this proposal, subject to the insertion of a clause prohibiting 
the further development of naval bases over a large area in the Western 
Pacific, which included Hong Kong but not Singapore. The idea was, 
of course, to preclude any naval base from which a fleet could threaten 
Japan. The Americans accepted this proposition which was rather a 
paradoxical one for them, as, although they had succeeded in keeping 
the Japanese battle fleet within certain defined limits, they had sim- 
ultaneously rendered their own navy impotent to act in support of 
American interests in the Western Pacific, because no navy could 
make the long journey across the Pacific Ocean and be fit for work on 
arrival without a properly equipped base being ready for its reception. 
Our conditional agreement was given, subject to a satisfactory arrange- 
ment being made with France and Italy, as we were the only one of the 
“ Big Three” with European interests to safeguard. Neither of these 
two countries appeared to have reached Washington with any definite 
naval policy, except that Italy was determined to get a declaration of 
parity out of France, the said parity to be obtained at as low a level 
as possible. That was, and remains, Italy’s naval policy, though 
asserted more vigorously since the advent of Sig. Mussolini. France 
was equally determined not to admit this claim from the new star in 
the southern European firmament, pleading with some reason her two 
widely separated littorals in the Mediterranean and on the Atlantic. 


We were not in a position to view with equanimity any large fleet 
in Europe because, in the event of our having to send our main fleet 
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to the Far East to guard our frontier, we could not afford to have the 
heart of the Empire completely uncovered. 


The American Press handled the French very roughly as they saw 
the possible failure of their precious Arms parley, and there was much 
bitterness of spirit in the ranks of the French delegation.! Ultimately 
the political side of the delegation capitulated and the Italians got 
their parity at a moderate price. The ratios agreed between the 
nations only covered battleships and aircraft carriers. The American 
proposals had originally included all classes of warships, but we had 
taken the wise standpoint that unless agreement could be reached on 
the total abolition of submarines, we could not accept any limitation 
in the ranks of the cruisers and smaller vessels, which we required to 
safeguard our world-wide interests against the submarine peril, whether 
for convoy, patrol or actual attack of submarines. This submarine 
proposal never had much chance of success, in spite of Lord Balfour’s 
eloquence. The French who had had quite enough of the Conference, 
were mainly instrumental in blocking it ; so no further agreement was 
possible. Our policy in this matter was highly logical and I venture to 
think that the British Government would have been wiser to have main- 
tained their position at a later date, instead of which, filled with zeal to 
score a further success in naval disarmament, they could not resist the 
temptation of meddling with our security for the benefit of the rest of 
the world. The limitation in cruiser tonnage imposed at the Conference 
of London with its hampering influence on our minimum requirements, 
bears eloquent tribute to what I am saying. 


The American position is easy to understand : having been conceded 
parity, they want to get agreement as low as possible, as they have not 
got our vast responsibilities to protect. Since Washington, several 
attempts to further the good work of cutting down the British Navy 
have been made, but without much progress to report, except such as 
I have already mentioned was made at the London Conference. 


It will be seen that the Japanese emerged from Washington in a 
position of impregnable naval security, largely derived from their 
geographic isolation. They soon began to exploit their good fortune by 
the vigorous policy which they inaugurated in Manchuria. And it is 
on this aspect of our naval commitments under the League of Nations 
that I wish to say a few words now. The League has accomplished 
some remarkably fine work in the course of its fifteen years of life, but 
I do not think its most faithful admirers would include amongst them 


1 It was Lord Balfour who wittily remarked that he thought we might consider 
the Lafayette credit as at last expended. 
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the handling of the Manchurian problem. You will remember no doubt 
that some of our more ardent pacifists endeavoured to stampede the 
League into taking strong action in the matter: action, which, even if 
it started as an economic blockade, could only end in open hostilities 
with Japan. Did any of these enthusiasts—amongst whose names I 
noticed some of those most prominent in the negotiations for the 
cancellation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance which gave us such a great 
influence in Eastern affairs—did any of these enthusiasts pause to 
consider, or even if they did pause, did they have the knowledge to 
make consideration worth while, the magnitude of the task with which 
they were in all probability saddling the British Navy? I think the 
best way I can give you some idea of its proportions is by reversing 
the roles of the two Empires. If you will follow me for a few minutes 
into the realms of fantasy, I will endeavour to show you what I mean. 


Imagine that we in this country have offended an Eastern League 
of Nations, of which we are a member, by injudicious treatment of 
Mr. de Valera and his friends in the country to which I myself belong. 
The League decides to make investigation on the spot, and despatches 
a mission of Wise Men from the East, composed of Chinese, Japanese, 
Siamese, and Javanese, under the presidency of the eminent pundit 
Chu-Chin-Lytton. On arrival after their long voyage, they proceed to 
spend a couple of week-ends at Dublin and Cork, have a joy-ride to the 
lakes of Killarney, and then set out once more on the return journey to 
the East. On the way home they find time to compose a report, con- 
sisting of 800 pages containing precise information as to how the new 
State of Irish Stew-O shall be governed. These recommendations 
include the inevitable plebiscite so that the inhabitants may reach 
happiness by self-determination. Unfortunately the typist who was 
doing this part, excited at having just won the daily sweep on the 
“run,” used the term “ self-extermination ”’ in error. A cynic might say 
that this was only fresh proof of the sense of the aphorism that “ there 
is many a true word spoken in jest.”” Anyway the mistake was of no 
account, as few read the report and none acted upon it. But it gave 
great offence in this country. Then were heard rumblings from the Far 
East—threats of coming vengeance on our disobedient heads as we went 
quietly ahead with our plans that had been maturing for years. What 
would our feelings be at the thought of an oriental armada preparing 
to descend upon us? We would realize that it had to come 12,000 
miles, and had no base nearer than Port Said, and no country nearer 
where it could establish one with any reasonable security. Further, 
the big fleet which would be required to tackle us in our home waters, 
and the great expeditionary force which would be needed to land and 
conquer us, would both have to be supplied from home over the longest 
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and most vulnerable line of maritime communications any country 
ever dreamt of attempting. I do not think we should feel very alarmed. 
Morally we might be isolated ; but geographically we are also isolated, 
and there is safety in distance as well as in numbers. That is the end 
of my little parable. 


Japan is in a very similar strategic position to ourselves on the other 
side of the world. In each case the nucleus of the Empire consists of 
islands, highly industrialized and dependent on external sources for 
most of their requirements. In each case there is a mainland not far 
distant ; but there the parallel ends, because we left that mainland in 
Tudor days—about the same time as we began to found our vast Empire. 
Japan, on the other hand, has sought to ensure a sound economic, 
military, and particularly, air frontier by penetrating deeper and deeper 
into that mainland. The opposition to their penetration to-day is 
small: to the southward a vast disorganized people, incapable of a 
strong collective effort to repulse the Japanese, and to the westward 
another huge Empire, at the far end of a long, attenuated railway. 
Some day the Japanese may encounter difficulties from these vast 
territories they have occupied and may remember sadly that sea power 
thrives most happily in islands. I am not going to attempt to prophesy. 


From what I have said it will be clear that in these post-War days 
we face an entirely new sea strategic situation. For the first time in 
history the three principal naval Powers are widely separated by the 
big oceans, and they would find it extremely difficult to conduct a war 
successfully to victory against one another. Each in his home waters 
would remain supreme; the extent to which they could annoy one 
another elsewhere by interfering with each other’s sea communications 
is too large a question to consider to-day. It is possible that some 
territories might prove incapable of defence and have to be surrendered, 
but they would probably be returned at the peace, as in former days. 
So geography is a very helpful factor in the peace of the world, as 
amongst the maritime Powers. Nevertheless, the problem for the 
British Empire remains the same as of yore ; widely scattered territories 
requiring safety for their sea communications by means of which their 
commercial and industrial life is made possible: this is the essence of 
our defence system. 


In a leading article in The Daily Mail of the 18th June, 1934— 
Waterloo Day—appeared the following: ‘‘ For more than a century 
before 1914 the British Navy was the greatest instrument for the 
pacification of Europe and the World. That rule must now pass to a 
Great British Air Force.’’ I can only presume from this weighty 
utterance that, in any future war, Lord Rothermere is prepared to 
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surrender the use of sea communications to our opponents and transfer 
the immense carrying trade of our merchant navy, augmented in war 
by military transport problems, to myriads of aircraft. I do not know 
who his strategical advisers are ; I can only hope that there are padded 
cells at Carmelite House. At any rate, this article shows how public 
opinion, which pins a pathetic faith to the printed word, is being misled 
on a most important issue. But I hope that all of you, like myself, are 
content to continue to worship at the shrine of Neptune and*Amphitrite, 
and have no intention of going up to Mount Carmel and bowing the 
knee to the false god Mercury set up by Jeroboam Rothermere. I quite 
realize we must put Neptune into grey flannel trousers and a sports 
coat and supply Amphitrite with cigarettes, lipstick and a latch key, 
and give them each a seaplane to get about in; this is merely adapting 
our Gods to modern conditions, in the same way as other religions are 
finding it necessary to do. Yet the essential faith in our naval destiny 
remains the same. If the day comes when we forsake that faith, the 
British Empire will assuredly see the ‘‘ writing on the wall,’’ and right 
worthily shall we have deserved it. 


DISCUSSION. 


Captain M. W. S. BoucHer, R.N.: The Lecturer remarked that aircraft cannot 
give as good reconnaissance in bad weather, or in certain conditions of bad weather, 
as can naval vessels. That is quite true, but it is also true that aircraft can give 
better reconnaissance, better distance striking facilities, and better spotting for 
the guns in average conditions. In this respect we are, it seems, in a very unfortunate 
naval position as compared with Japan and the United States, whose fleet aircraft 
are so much more numerous than ours. 


Then there is the question of air attack on merchant vessels. How far will 
that attack be made on the lines of the ruthless warfare carried on by submarines 
during the last war? Of course, there is a difference, because a submarine can 
examine closely—not closely enough, however, in cases, where it happened to 
come up against ‘“‘Q”’ ships—but at least to examine the ship it intends to sink, 
whereas recognition from the air is a most difficult thing. It is difficult for the crews 
of aircraft who are trained in ship recognition, and doubly difficult for others. 
To sink one neutral merchant ship would involve the belligerent in very unpleasant 
circumstances, and might, in fact, prove another “‘ Lusitania ”’ incident, and bring 
another country into the war. It is doubtful, in my view, whether any country 
will consider it to be in its interests to make these ruthless attacks when one false 
step might lead to such unfortunate results. 


Captain E, AttHAM, R.N.: I should like to suggest some other aspects of the 
question raised by the last speaker. I regret that I wholly and entirely disagree 
with his remarks about air attacks on merchant shipping, and I agree very. much 
with the Lecturer when he says that, whatever rules are agreed upon round the 
conference table, they will vanish in the stern realities of war. How can we expect 
a continental enemy who is engaged in a life and death struggle to differentiate 
between shipping in the London docks—which I think we are all agreed will be 
bombed, if it is within striking range of the enemy—and shipping in the approaches 
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to the London docks, the Thames Estuary, or on its way up Channel? It is equally 
clear that no enemy can differentiate between British shipping and neutral shipping 
lying in the London docks. A large proportion of vital commodities—and in war 
a still larger proportion—is carried in neutral bottoms. These neutrals will enter 
London docks and they will come up the Channel and into the Thames Approaches 
at their own risk, as they did'in the late war. It was the doctrine of Germany 
during the War, and it has been propounded again by naval authorities in that 
country, and I believe also in France, since the War, that the policy of a nation in 
similar circumstances will be to declare certain waters war zones within which 
neutrals will enter at their peril. If we should be at war with a continental neigh- 
bour, these war zones will undoubtedly include the English Channel and the 
Approaches to the Thames, and probably, as the range of aircraft increases, the 
approaches to other ports. 

My own view is that if we assume that our shipping is not going to be attacked 
in war anywhere and by any means worth the effort—I make that qualification— 
we are living in a fool’s paradise. The fact that a committee of international jurists 
met some years ago and attained a certain degree of agreement amongst themselves 
that aircraft should conform to previously recognized rules of warfare, will not 
influence the actions of foreign nations in a future war any more than peace-time 
conventions did in the last war. Actually, the jurists were quite unable to obtain 
general agreement even amongst themselves ; much less is there any international 
law existing to-day governing aircraft in warfare. We must be prepared to face new 
dangers, just as we ought to have been prepared for submarine warfare. 

But the moral of all this is that it is a naval problem, and the Navy must be 
provided with adequate weapons, especially aircraft, to tackle this new danger. 

Tue Lecrurer: Captain Altham has expressed practically my own views on 
the subject. 

Captain BoucHer: I quite agree with Captain Altham so far as the waters 


around the Port of London are concerned; he took me into the mouth of the - 


Thames against my will. I was referring to slightly more open waters. But still 
there remains the fact that there was a “ Lusitania”’ incident which did bring 


America into the last war. 


THE CHAIRMAN: 

As regards Captain Boucher’s first question there does not seem to me to be 
any real difference between his view and that of the Lecturer. Admiral Domvile 
explained that aircraft operating with a fleet were bound to be impeded to some 
extent by varying conditions of weather, but he pointed out also the advantages 
they conferred, in favourable conditions, in the way of extended reconnaissance 
and observation of fire. 

His second point was that there is a dissimilarity between attack on shipping 
from the air and that by submarine, in that inthe latter case the attack can be 
preceded by search, whereas in the former it cannot. He suggested that it was, 
therefore, not unreasonable to assume that a belligerent would be chary of attacking 
vessels from the air if he was in any doubt as to their nationality or character, for 
fear of the consequences of a mistake. Captain Altham has stated very clearly 
the arguments for the opposite view, and the Lecturer has expressed his agreement 
with them. Past experience shows that in the stress of war a belligerent nation 
will not be deterred from making the fullest possible use of any weapon it may 
possess, not even by the fear of the consequences of an error in psychology on the 
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part of its responsible rulers, or of a bad shot by an individual aeroplane. It seems 
to me therefore that we must be prepared with the answer to any potential use that 
may be made of any potential weapon against us. 


For the rest, I feel confident that I am speaking for everybody present at this 
meeting when I thank Admiral Domvile most warmly for his illuminating lecture. 
I do not think that the definition of what has been called amphibious strategy, and 
its past history, could have been more clearly summarized than he has done it this 
afternoon. Of course, he is speaking here to the already converted. But I am 
quite sure that he would have convinced anybody who was not already convinced 
that no matter whether we are considering peace or war—and none of us want war— 
the basis of the very existence of the British Empire is an adequate Navy. Happily, 
it seems to me at any rate, the instinct in every British man and woman is, and 
always has been, that we must have an adequate Navy. To-day of course we need 
an Air Force in addition to a Navy, but the Navy is the basic foundation of our 
strategy whether for peace or war, and history shows that if we are to perform 
our share in maintaining the peace of the world our first requisite is an adequate 
Navy. 

The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were passed by 
acclamation, 











WINGED ARMIES 
By Major J. T. Goprrey, R.E., p.s.c. 


invites the question whether this form of operation may not have 

a considerable influence on the course of a future war. It is 
obvious that, in our case, a first essential to its success would be close 
co-operation between the Army and the Royal Air Force; but here 
we find an initial difficulty. The Air Force, owing to the peculiar circum- 
stances and needs of its growth in the Great War, has hitherto confined 
its activities mainly to its own element—the air, while the Army has 
been regarded as essentially a land service. In cases where air transport 
has been provided for the Army, its use was dictated by purely temporary 
considerations ; it has not, so far, been a matter of deliberate policy. 


6 &- transport of troops by air has already reached a stage which 


The capacity of the Air Force for offence is analogous to that of very 
long-range guns; aircraft cannot capture or hold ground, although 
that is the decisive argument in war unless national morale has dis- 
appeared. On the other hand, the Army, whose role is essentially that 
of capturing and holding ground, may find it difficult—at any rate 
within the modern limitations of time—to reach the ground which it 
is so vital to control: in the war of to-day this implies not only the 
ground occupied by the enemy’s field army, but also those aerodromes 
and factories which are the true sources of his most vicious destructive 


power. 


Is a combined technique within the realms of possibility, and if so, 
can our own two Services together provide a “ winged army ”’ capable 
of reaching such areas, destroying them, and preventing their repair ? 
A study of this problem appears to be important ; otherwise, in spite 
of what at first sight may seem undue risks, we may find ourselves the 
victims of surprise by a more air-minded enemy. 


Clearly, technical development is at present the governing factor. 
Let us therefore examine the potentialities in a definite situation such 
as that of two large land forces facing each other and seeking a means 
to break through—in fact one similar to that which prevailed on the 
Western Front in 1918. It is assumed of course that modern material 
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is available, and that the proposed “‘ winged army ”’ is to be used as 
an adjunct to the established formations which include mobile land 
forces of armoured fighting vehicles. This is the most difficult case 
for the use of a winged force ; if it can be proved possible, all easier 
cases follow. The instance of the idea which will most readily be compre- 
hended amounts to this—the transport of a specially composed force 
by air to a selected area or areas on the enemy’s line of communications, 
and its maintenance by air at that spot for a length of time sufficient 
to cut that line entirely. Communications are, by common consent, 
the Achilles’ heel of armies as at present constituted, and to cut them 
effectively must be regarded as a major stroke of strategy. 


All attacks on communications should attempt to elude the enemy 
en route. By the laws of Nature a land force can avoid an opposing 
land force only by movement over the surface of the earth. But an 
air-borne force has much greater scope for avoiding opposition: the 
facts already published about the air defence of London show that in 
practice the defenders cannot always locate the attackers in time to 
prevent them reaching their objective. Is it possible, then, to convey 
troops by air to carry out missions of destruction within reach of attack 
by enemy fighters en route? Can the actual equipment of the troops 
themselves be modified for such a task ? Can security be obtained for 
them in reasonable measure ? 


Naturally any move by air-borne troops demands a high degree of 
local air superiority, and throughout the argument that follows this 
must always be understood as stipulated. For additional concealment 
the actual move of the air-borne force can be timed to start at night, at 
such an hour that the landing takes place just after daybreak. It can 
be further protected en route by a local air guard, flying near by, which 
would perform the same duties as advanced, flank, and rearguards to 
a land force. Guard forces overhead and underneath would probably 
be required in the air in addition, since the journey would entail the risk 
of attacks by enemy fighters as well as of anti-aircraft fire. In the esti- 
mation of many airmen, the latter is not likely to cause many casualties, 
and it is unlikely that much fire of this nature will be encountered 
outside defined areas like bases. Fighter attack is most probable, at 
first sporadic; and later on more concentrated. The assumed air superi- 
ority does not, of course, guarantee immunity in any area: but it does 
mean that, provided a particular area is accepted as the one to be 
protected for the time being by all the available air forces, a very 
satisfactory degree of immunity from air attack can be obtained there. 
The basis of the whole argument for this form of air-borne attack is 
that it constitutes no mere raid, but a true extension of the strategy of 
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“ rear-attack ”’ by a correct use of air transport. If it be even partially 
successful, it represents a blow of the first magnitude, and is therefore 
worth the expenditure for the time being of the whole available air 


strength. 


Let us assume then that this force, adequately protected in the air, 
is on its way, and is about to land in the early morning. The next query 
is—can it land? The landing ground must be very carefully selected, 
as the choice will greatly affect subsequent operations. The conditions 
required for it are :— 


(i) Ground flat enough for aeroplanes to land and take off: 
1.e., a reasonably good natural aerodrome. 
(ul) Reasonable proximity to the main objective of the attack— 
bridge, viaduct, or important railway junction. 
(iii) Remoteness from large concentrations of ground troops, 
since it is of the utmost importance that the early stage of 
an air-borne attack should avoid serious resistance. 


The intention of the commander of such a force should be to destroy 
and to prevent repair to the central objective of his attack—a railway 
junction for instance—for so long as is necessary to influence seriously 
the enemy troops supplied by the line he attacks. He must therefore 
surround his central landing ground, and also, if possible, his objective, 
with some form of all-round defence, sufficient to protect them from 
observed field artillery fire. Assuming that a six-mile radius (or 10,000 


yards) is depth enough to secure this condition, the perimeter to be held ° 


is the circumference of a circle of that radius, i.e., about 36 miles. 


This may sound an imposing task for any force that is air-borne. 
But many factors reduce this apparent difficulty. Firstly, the attack 
is, by design, launched as far as possible from known enemy troops. 
Secondly, air-borne attack by its very nature comes as a surprise. 
Thirdly, the perimeter can in great part be held by a thin outpost line 
watching roads and approaches. Finally, the air guard is part of the 
force, and will give additional warning of the approach of hostile bodies. 
These considerations are pointers to the composition of the force, which 
must have the highest land mobility combined with the highest fire- 
power possible, and be strong in defence. It must, therefore, consist 
of mobile machine gunners: that is, their machine guns must be carried 
in motor vehicles which are fast movers both over roads and across 
country, and capable of transport in an aeroplane. The force will 
almost certainly have to meet attacks by tanks, and must therefore 
be provided with a generous proportion of anti-tank guns which also 
fulfil the above conditions, 
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As tactics are based on equipment and armament, let us briefly © 
consider the technical possibility of meeting these requirements. One 
factor, obviously, is the weight and type of vehicle and its load. The 
machine-gun carrier envisaged for this work is a cross between the 
Austin Seven and the ordinary light-tracked machine-gun carrier. It 
should be the lightest and lowest-tracked vehicle, unprotected by 
armour, which can be designed to carry two men, a machine gun, 
rations, water, fuel, and ammunition. Aluminium or other light metals 
should enter into its construction wherever possible. The machine 
gun should be able to fire from the vehicle, though its normal role would 
be that of a ground weapon. With an air-cooled engine, which is highly 
desirable, such a vehicle could be designed to weigh not more than 
15 cwt. when fully loaded, and to be little larger than the Austin Seven 
used by cavalry to-day. An anti-tank gun on similar lines might be 
produced to weigh a ton or under. Three such machine-gun carriers, 
or two and one anti-tank gun, would then be a reasonable load for one 
aeroplane. Such an aircraft would carry, in normal parlance, a pay-load 
of 5,500 pounds: it would possess a speed of 125 m.p.h., and a range 
of 400 miles.* 


A suggested tactical unit for the air-borne force might then be a 
“ section ” comprising four machine-gun carriers, one mobile anti-tank 
gun, and a commander’s vehicle (practically a fifth machine-gun carrier 
equipped with wireless) : total, six vehicles, carried in two of the above 
aircraft. Eight of these aeroplanes might be termed an “ air-platoon ”’ 
comprising four sections—that is a total of 24 vehicles with an armament 
of 16 machine guns and 4 anti-tank guns (the section commander’s 
gun is not included in this total). 


The original force to be landed is required to watch 36 miles of 
perimeter, and be able to ward off attacks until its aeroplanes can bring 
a second load of reinforcements. A section per mile of perimeter with 
25 per cent. local reserves—that is, 45 sections—and nine sections as 
central mobile reserve are suggested as being able to deal with all likely 
situations for the first day. Nine sections give 36 machine guns, con- 
siderably more than the equivalent in sustained fire-power of the 
present-day battalion, and with considerably: greater mobility. This 
gives a total of 324 vehicles, or with the necessary additions for demoli- 
tion parties, staff, and medical personnel, say 360 vehicles, which can 
be carried in one trip of 120 aeroplanes, or two trips of 60 aeroplanes. 
This whole force of 360 vehicles might be termed an “ air-brigade,”’ 
and would form the first day’s allotment to one main objective. In 





1 For details see All the World’s Aircraft. 
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order to preserve secrecy, emplaning could take place at several different 
starting points. Concentration would take place in the air, and the air 
guard of fighters would take up its stations before an advance over 
enemy territory was begun. 


The basic idea underlying this form of attack is a military parallel 
to that which has inspired one of the most successful political methods 
of Communism. This device is the political ‘‘ cell” established in the 
heart of the enemy camp. The military parallel is to plant, by means 
of air transport, a “ cell’ on a nodal point of the enemy’s communica- 
tions, perhaps 50 to 100 miles behind the main theatre of operations, 
and to maintain it there until, like a tumour on the enemy’s arteries, 
it has paralysed the part of the body fed by them. The cell must be 
a definite fighting organism, capable of endurance for several days, and 
in the actual case will have wide powers of movement. 


It will be seen that there is a psychological moment for implanting 
this military “ cell,’”’ since this should not be done till there is a very 
considerable body of hostile troops being fed by the artery in question, 
or much of its effectiveness is lost. It will also depend for its full value 
on surprise, as well as on the scope of its effect. For this reason two or 
three of these “‘ cells’’ might be planted within reach of each other ; 
this would amount to a whole band of territory being cut off between 
the enemy’s bases and his front—a threat that could well have a decisive 
influence on a campaign. The idea is not new, but perhaps air transport 
may provide a new means for its application. 


The most important phase of the whole attack is the initial landing. - 
The site for this operation must have been previously selected by the 
various methods of reconnaissance open to the Intelligence Staff. One 
aircraft having tested it, the advanced guard would land and disembark 
its vehicles. 


The land troops of the force would naturally have received the most 
careful instruction in the topography of the area, not only from maps, 
but also from sand models corrected from the latest air photographs, 
and would have been trained as for any other. attack. This would enable 
sections to move towards their allotted positions on the ground with the 
least delay. The advanced guard would establish an inner perimeter, 
and be followed by the main body; the latter would leapfrog the 
existing line and thus establish a larger perimeter, the object being 
to make sure of progress step by step. Thereafter a mobile reserve would 
be formed in readiness to meet local opposition. The final stage would 
be expansion to the full radius of six miles. 


In the meanwhile, as soon as the objective—whether it be a bridge 
or other structure—can be enclosed within the expanding perimeter, a 
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demolition party in vehicles must proceed with its destruction and con- 
tinue systematically doing as much damage as possible to the main 
communications in the area. The defenders would meanwhile make all 
arrangements for holding their perimeter in preparation for the approach 
of night. 


Now this whole process must occupy many hours, and therefore 
should admit of the same aeroplanes being used twice in the same day. 
The number of carrying planes can thus be reduced according to the 
number of trips which are to be undertaken, and two trips, of 60 aero- 
planes each, should be a possible minimum. Each aeroplane must only 
stop long enough at its destination to let its vehicles get clear, and then 
turn into the wind and take off again. With organization and practice, 
ten minutes should suffice. Assuming four aeroplanes landing and 
taking off simultaneously, and allowing ten minutes grace, twenty 
empty aircraft could return under escort to their parent aerodromes 
every hour. Every minute by which the unloading time could be 
reduced would speed up the formation of return batches, and render 
their protection easier. 


Half the brigade, therefore, could be landed in three hours, and 
probably less. The “ turn-round”’ from the parent aerodrome to the 
site of the attack would take somewhere about one hour. Thus two 
round trips (transporting the whole brigade) could be done in a little 
over six hours, assuming that the air strength be maintained at 60 
aeroplanes by replacement of casualties as they occur. In a summer’s 
day there would thus be ample time for at least a third trip. Of what 
should this third load consist ? The load suggested is, firstly, a company 
of cyclist infantry ; secondly, some twenty motor-cyclist despatch riders ; 
and, thirdly, additional stores such as ammunition, medical require- 
ments, explosives, and tools. The reasons for this choice are as follows. 
However carefully chosen the site of the attack may be, enemy troops 
might be encountered in the area of the “‘ cell.’’ But, owing chiefly to 
the element of surprise, such local resistance should soon be crushed 
with few casualties on either side. The captured men will remain, 
however, as prisoners of war, and embarrass the free movement of the 
machine-gun carriers pushing outwards towards the perimeter. Civilians 
also, particularly those in cars, who have entered the expanding peri- 
meter must be rounded up and detained so as to prevent them from 
giving information for the time being. Infantry are suited to both these 
tasks, but must have something better than their feet on which to move. 
A force amounting to about a company of cyclist infantry seems to meet 
these requirements ; their first line transport could be composed of the 
same type of carrier that is used by the machine gunners. The motor- 
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cyclist despatch riders would probably be of great value for inter- 
communication at certain phases of the cell’s life, in addition to the 
W/T with which the force down to sections is assumed to be equipped. 

The greatest difficulties of this skeleton force may begin to be felt 
at nightfall ; but much can be done to reduce them. With reasonably 
good fortune, the maximum radius of six miles should be reached by the 
last-landed machine gunner seven hours after the first landing—or say 


by 12 noon. In the six hours of daylight remaining on the average, every 


road or track leading into the perimeter could be blocked with an 
obstacle held under our own fire, and something could be done towards 
an elementary entanglement round the guns themselves. Night attack 
directed against such an unfamiliar phenomenon as one of these cells 
may, in any case, be regarded as unlikely in the early stages of the 
enterprise. None the less some of the cyclist infantry could be of great 
value as standing patrols posted in likely areas. 

From the next day onwards, however, enemy activities would un- 
doubtedly increase, particularly in the air. Our aircraft flying into the 
central landing ground would require even closer protection. This 
increased scale of resistance would also necessitate a reckoning of longer 
—say of double—time for the clearing of the airway, and thereby impose 
a corresponding delay on the arrival of further troops and stores. Let 
us assume then that delivery of the equivalent of the first day’s load 
would now take two days; that is to say that the total force landed 
by the end of the third day would be double the original—in all, head- 
quarters and an “ establishment ”’ strength of 532 machine guns and 
carriers with two men each; 108 anti-tank guns; two companies of 
infantry on cycles; and demolition parties. Allowing 20 per cent. 
casualties in the three days, the force would have an actual strength 
of about 400 machine guns and 8o anti-tank guns, of which perhaps 
one-third could now be allotted to the central mobile reserve. This is 
a very respectable defensive force, and if part of the perimeter were by 
design a water obstacle, their defensive power would be correspondingly 
increased. 

Once this phase of the operation was reached the cell should be 
reasonably self-supporting, apart from maintenance, for two or three 
days against attacks by the local troops. For that period it is unlikely 
that the enemy will become so persuaded of the seriousness of the threat 
that he will withdraw from his main front or main reserve strength 
sufficient to crush the cell. 

Before passing on to the larger strategical aspect of the cell’s function, 
let us consider the question of maintenance. The total number of men 
likely to have been landed in one cell in the three days is about the 
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equivalent of two present-day battalions. The main stores they will 
require are ammunition, fuel, lubricants, spare guns and machines, 
rations, explosives, and tools. The fuel scale might be twenty gallons 
per machine per day, to be conveyed in tins—ample for local purposes, 
and admitting of the formation of local reserves. Ammunition can be 
calculated on a generous scale, as the largest calibre is the anti-tank 
gun, which is quite small. Allowance is made for plenty of explosives 
and some tools. The spare parts problem is insoluble for such a force 
except by the replacement of whole machines or guns, for which approxi- 
mately a Io per cent. scale of daily replacement has been allowed. We 
may assess the total quantities to be transported roughly in tabular 
form below :— 


Tons. 
1st Day. 2nd Day. 3rd Day. 
Petrol and oil in tins . j ‘ , 8 12 16 
Ammunition, tools, and explosives ae 30 40 
Spare guns and machines . ; . ee 30 40 
Medical stores, rations, etc. ; ; 8 12 16 
Totals . ‘ , i ees 84 112 


The totals divided by two (as each aeroplane can carry at least 
two tons) gives the number of aeroplane round trips required: i.e., 28, 
42, and 56 on the three days. If there are sufficient reserves of pilots, 
this does not mean necessarily that an additional 56 aircraft would 
be necessary. An original pool of about 40 aeroplanes, in addition to 
the 60 used for the force itself, would probably suffice. In general, the 
maintenance loads are seen to be less than the original force loads, and 
reduce the maintenance problem to the provision of one air convoy per 
twenty-four hours. If night landing is feasible, night flying might 
abolish the necessity for a local air guard for any such convoy. The 
evacuation of wounded, and in this case of prisoners, would be carried 
out by returning machines under arrangements made by the cell head- 
quarters. 


The strategical import of such a form of attack would seem to be as 
follows. If the foregoing arguments hold good, it is possible both to 
land and to maintain a small holding force with high defensive and 
mobile powers at a selected place or places behind the enemy’s front 
areas, and to maintain it there for perhaps a week. This force can 
destroy and entirely cut communications within a radius of six miles 
for that period : i.e., it establishes a hostile “ cell ’’ on an artery. 


Let us now suppose that we have the material and the men available 
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to land, almost simultaneously, two more such cells contiguous to the 
first at other nodal points on parallel enemy communications leading 
to the front. The sites chosen should preferably be between the enemy’s 
main reserve area and the flank which our land army has decided to 
attack. The cells, being contiguous, can then expand till they overlap 
and amalgamate. This amalgamation, besides enabling all the cell 
forces to come under one central command, has the advantage that the 
length of the perimeter after amalgamation is shorter than the sum of 
the perimeters of three separate cells. Consequently a greater propor- 
tion of troops can be allotted to the central reserve, and fewer are needed 
for work on the perimeter. With three such cells, amalgamated, the 
central reserve should not be far short of 240 machine guns, the equiva- 
lent of six or seven present-day battalions, with a quarter that number 
of anti-tank guns. This reserve is as fast-moving as any force, even a 
mobile land force, that can be brought against it, and is very definitely 
working on interior lines wtthin itself. It is therefore by no means 
helpless or without advantages. Nor is the cell immobile as a whole ; 
the commander will have had opportunities to reconnoitre alternative 
sites for aerodromes within the cell area, so situated that the cell as a 
whole can move in any required direction and still have an aerodrome 
approximately at its centre. 


As attacks on the cell increase to an intensity which puts too great 
a strain on a static defence, the commander can arrange for a move of 
the whole cell in a direction which will give him the advantage of 
fighting a delaying action on the front attacked, at the same time moving 
the opposite side of his perimeter outwards at a point where there is less 
or no opposition. He is not hampered by any considerations of holding 
a particular piece of ground, for all the territory he holds is enemy 
country ; his only concern is to keep the cell as a whole astride the same 
line of railway or other communications which he originally severed, 
thereby continuing to keep them cut. If the enemy attacks on the cell 
come from their main reserve, the cell commander can continue this 
slow withdrawal process until such time as the opposite side of his 
perimeter meets serious resistance from troops withdrdwn from the 
enemy main “ front.’’ It is not till serious attacks converge from two 
or three directions on it that the cell’s “‘ mobility as a whole ’”—and with 
that its life—is seriously endangered. 


But meanwhile for some days at least not a single item of stores or 
ammunition, not a single man or vehicle, will have reached the enemy 
forces using the line that has been cut. If, moreover, a steady pressure 
has been maintained during this period by our main land army on the 
flank thus affected, the enemy’s ammunition reserves will have fallen 
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very low, at least in that area. The final phase would then be a general 
attack by our land (including of course mobile) forces on that flank. The 
enemy forward troops would find themselves attacked in front, hemmed 
in by a barrier of the cell machine guns in rear, and with their ammu- 
nition reserves seriously depleted if not exhausted. Our main attack 
should then pe able to crumple up that flank very much more easily 
than if there had been no preliminary starvation by a cell. In the final 
stages of the attack the remainder of the cell forces would rally behind 
a screen formed by the mobile land forces, and could emplane for a well- 
earned rest. 


So far the fortunes of a cell have been dealt with on the assumption 
that the element of surprise is telling in its favour. Up to a point this 
is justifiable ; but' let us now consider what might happen if the enemy 
were alive to the possibility of such an attack and were on his guard 
against it. In the case of attack while in the air the cell forces are simply 
an air convoy in a situation exactly analogous to a convoy at sea. It 
is the business of the air guard commander to drive off the attackers, 
or alternatively to order the first flight of the cell back till further fighter 
reinforcements can clear the airway. In either case the land troops are 
exposed to no risks en route other than sporadic and minor attacks 
which in the air may be unavoidable, but can do little real harm. 


Once the cell has begun to form on land it is exposed to attack by 
normal methods. Let us assume the worst case, namely, that the 
enemy are prepared for it, and have a force in motor vehicles available 
to meet it. Troops on foot are obviously useless, unless they happen 
to be within the eventual perimeter of the point attacked: marching 
at 2} miles per hour, they would take many hours to arrive. But 
motor-transported troops may begin to arrive on the scene within an 
hour under the most favourable conditions. This is precisely the case 
in which air and ground troops can co-operate to deal with the situation 
most effectively. A column of motor transport advancing against the 
cell is relatively easy to see from the air. Air patrols flyirfg over: the 
most probable areas from which attack may come must locate and 
engage the enemy column as far out from the cell as possible, and should 
be able to block the roads sufficiently to delay it, and give the cell units 
time to adjust their dispositions and concentrate to meet the attack. 


If the attack is so serious that expansion of the cell in that direction 
becomes impossible, the solution is to readjust the whole ‘“ future ”’ 
position of the cell by reconnoitring and allotting a new central landing 
ground further from the attack, and moving the rest of the perimeter 
to suit. In the twelve-mile stretch of railway included in the readjusted 
perimeter, even if it be not the best area previously selected. on the 
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available information, there must be bridges and culverts, etc., the 
destruction of which will take a long time to make good ; and it would 
be most unfortunate if in the short time available the enemy were able 
to dislodge cell troops from their main objective—the bridge or viaduct 
—before the accomplishment of their task. 


Finally, should attacks be delivered from two or three sides and 
prove of such intensity as to endanger the existence of the cell, there is, 
in the last resort, a logical air analogy to a process of withdrawal on the 
ground : a proportion of the cell forces can be detailed as rearguard to 
protect the emplanement of the remainder. The brunt of such action 
would of course fall on the rear parties, who must be prepared after they 
have fired their last shots to retire as rapidly as possible. As they have 
machines in which to carry out the manceuvre, they can in a very short 
time be five miles away from the place where those last shots were 
fired, and re-emplane at some pre-arranged spot. As they possess anti- 
tank guns, even tanks will have difficulty in closing with them: and 
they should be able to get twenty minutes’ grace in which to get into 
the last aeroplanes themselves. If night flying is possible, darkness 
should make the whole withdrawal process an easier matter. 


Critics may well argue that in the foregoing suggestions much too 
great a flexibility has been assumed for the central landing ground. 
Mention has been made, apparently somewhat light-heartedly, of 
“ selecting a new landing site—shifting the landing ground some miles 
further off’ and so forth. This has not been done without considera- 
tion, but with a definite eye on the present state and possible future — 
development of aircraft. In a very few years, who shall say that air- 
craft, even of large size, will not be able to land on any fair-sized grass 
field? In small machines the slow-landing problem has been solved 
completely by the Cierva autogiro, which can, if desired, land practically 
vertically, and take off in a small field.1_ This, combined of course with 
reasonable but not excessive speed in flight, is precisely the performance 
required from the larger “‘ transports ’’ we are discussing. Every advance 
made in the slow-landing capacity of large aircraft addsto the importance 
of the air-borne method of attack. Air brigades approaching the type 
outlined above may become the cavalry—the supremely mobile though 
unarmoured arm—of the future. 

The possible application of air-borne forces to the “ rear attack ”’ 


on the land communications of an army has now been discussed. But 
this is not the end of the possibilities of such forces. A consideration 


‘ 





1 See “‘ The Military Possibilities of the Autogiro,’’ by Major J. C. F. Holland, 
D.F.C., R.E., in the Journat for May, 1935.—EDIToR. 
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of other objectives might be useful. Such objectives are the immovable 
factories which supply the means to war, and industrial railways them- 
selves. In the later stages of a war such objectives might fall within 
reach of an advancing army’s aerodromes. In our age the objective is 
beginning to shift from the wielder of the sword to its maker—not be- 
cause the maker actually does the harm, but because he cannot move 
his workshop, which is more than ever an indispensable instrument of 
war. We can bomb his workshop, but the moral effect of bombing may 
injure the attacker more than the defender. The effect of a bomb, 
even though the aim is more accurate than it was, is uncertain, and it is 
deplorable that at any time women and children should be hit, as may 
well happen. An air-borne force surprising a factory might do more 
efficient damage to machines and plant with sledge-hammers and 
explosive charges in a very short raid than the largest bomb, and with 
less irritation to public opinion. 


With the great flexibility of aircraft, organized raids on factories 
a hundred miles behind a land army front would effect a surprise, or 
compel an enemy detachment of large size to protect all of them. The 
procedure would be much the same as in the cell attack on communica- 
tions, but shorter and sharper. The dispositions would vary with the 
nature and local conditions of the objective, but one success should 
exert a moral effect out of all proportion to the cost of the enterprise. 
Thereafter the mere threat of such attacks might compel the enemy 
government to provide protective troops ; and these must be supplied 
to the detriment of the main army—a fact which in itself constitutes 
no small success—or from lower-grade local reserves, with whom the 
air-borne picked troops should be able to deal easily. Such a menace 
would act as a sword of Damocles over thousands of square miles of 
enemy territory, able to deal irreparable blows with startling suddenness, 
and—a very strong argument in its favour—without involving the useless 
destruction of civilians. 


Again, the eventual powers of such air-borne forces seem to be of the 
utmost value to the widely scattered British Empire, one of whose 
difficulties is distance and therefore dispersion. Quick relief of its 
garrisons is of great importance ; but, at present, land or sea transport is 
the only feasible method of achieving this end. A small reinforcement 
arriving early is of many times greater value than a larger but later 
reinforcement—perhaps so late that the original garrison has fallen. 
We might thereby avoid the staging of that hazardous operation of war, 
a combined naval and military operation. 


Armies of to-day are still largely bound to the strategical speed of 
railways and shipping, which is not much more than fifteen miles an 
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hour. Their tactical speed is in process of acceleration, but the majority 
are still foot soldiers. Are we not now on the brink of a deeply significant 
change? If air transport for ground troops is perfected, can we not 
organize small but supremely energetic forces, endowed not only with 
a tactical speed of twenty to thirty miles an hour, but a strategical speed 
of nearer one hundred miles an hour? The Air Force has initiated 
chains of landing grounds for their fighter units ; could not their useful- 
ness be extended to the transport of ground troops, so that with sufficient 
aircraft equipment a definite aerial staging system could be established 
covering Africa, India, and the Straits Settlements? With a central 
reserve situated about Sinai, we should then have one of the most 
mobile forces in the world, capable of throwing reinforcements across 
continents with a rapidity which would revolutionize all existing calcula- 
tions. In modern war the placing of some troops in a desired area first 
is a strong trump card ; owing to their delaying power, they can make 
time for the arrival of slower-moving main forces. If that time is not 
created, the main forces may be compelled to attack under disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, and the cost of the whole business in men and 
materials rises enormously. If the addition of an air-borne force can 
make the difference between staging an opposed landing or avoiding the 
necessity for it, there is no question that it is the cheaper method of 
securing the desired result. 


The air-borne cell method appears also to be applicable to the 
seizure of a land base in hostile territory. If the central landing ground 
is situated on the sea coast, a semi-perimeter could easily be reached’ 
within a day which would guarantee a thoroughly defensible ‘‘ beach- 
head ’’—or indeed a number of them, since with the vehicles provided 
a withdrawal is possible. A commander planning a descent on a certain 
coast could add feint landings to his list of surprises, and divert his main 
force, following in ships in the usual way, on to whichever of these 
preliminary landings offered the best advantages. 


Again, internal security problems would be greatly eased by the aid 
of air transport. In India, for instance, the troops, instead of being 
scattered in small garrisons, could be more concentrated, thus making 
their routine training and maintenance easier and cheaper, while 
sufficient forces could be despatched by air at short notice to deal with 
local trouble within a very wide radius. Their better concentration 
would allow of much greater ease of mobilization for major operations. 
Much the same arguments probably apply to other areas which British 
forces have to police. The virtual effect would be that of multiplying 
many-fold the strength of the garrisons by increasing their range and 
speed of action. Small insurrections could be nipped in the bud before 
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they attained serious proportions, and a punitive force, either in vehicles 
or not at will, could come directly to grips with the offender. 


Once the principle of air-borne forces equipped with vehicles is con- 
ceded as a valuable adjunct of more ordinary methods, many other 
opportunities for their use may arise. The practicability of the method 
—and how soon, if at all, it may become applied mechanics—depends 
on experimental trials and their necessary cost. The next step is to 
create a reserve of the appropriate equipment. The aim must be to 
attain the highest possible military mobility. Time is the essence of 
success in war, or possibly, nowadays, in its prevention. In the air- 
borne force the man, his machine gun, his vehicle, his rations and his 
aeroplane are one indivisible unit and must be treated as such, if this 
increased mobility is to become a fact. Since forces of a higher mobility 
must in the end reduce slower moving troops to second place or even 
worse, he who can first wield such forces in practice should reap great 
advantages in time of war. 

















THE ARMY AND THE AIR 
By CapraIn I, O’B. MACGREGOR, R.A. (Hon. Flight Lieutenant, R.A.F.). 


to the Royal Air Force; but, despite the growing interest in 

aviation shown by the general public during recent years, the 
Army as a whole appears to know little or nothing about the Service 
which in time of war is responsible for providing the Army’s eyes. 


When the Royal Naval Air Service and the Royal Flying Corps 
were merged into the Royal Air Force at the end of the War, Army 
interest in flying matters seemed to cease. A few junior officers were 
allowed to be seconded to the R.A.F., but the policy of secondment 
was indefinite, and little attempt was made to use these officers on 
their return to their regiments. The Navy, in the face of some oppo- 
sition, succeeded in retaining a Fleet Air Arm, but the Army has left 
the aerial duties, so intimately connected with its efficiency, to another 
Service whose main policy and modus operandi differs considerably 
from that of the so-called ‘‘ ground forces.”’ 


A FEW selected officers attend courses, or complete attachments 


That policy may be epitomized in one word, namely, bombing. 
The attendant fighting is merely a means to make this end possible 
by gaining air superiority, or, for defensive purposes. It is to instrument 
this policy that the Royal Air Force is organized, equipped, and trained. 
The policy for which the Army exists, however, is primarily the pro- 
tection of the nation, its trade, and other interests. To achieve this 
end it may be called upon to take aggressive action abroad and, by 
means of armed conflict or military occupation, break an enemy’s will 
to resist. Various claims have been made for long-distance air-bombing, 
the more ambitious being that by bombing industrial centres, various 
strategical points, and even the civil population, a nation may find 
its life so seriously disorganized that it will accept terms of peace even 
before the ground forces can be brought into action. It has been put 
forward that once air superiority has been gained the mere threat of 
bombing will be sufficient to attain the desired end. 


These possibilities, however, can only be proved by test, and must 
remain hypothetical. It is, however, suggested that, while these 
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differences of policy exist, some modification is desirable in the present 
system whereby the Army requirements in the air are supplied and 
controlled by another Service. 


Let us consider the subject as it stands to-day. The Air Force List 
of January, 1935, shows that, apart from schools, establishments and 
various flights, and disregarding the expansion, there are the following 
squadrons at Home and abroad :— 


Bombing Squadrons : : . 42(including 5 Reserve and 
5 Auxiliary Air Force) 

Fighter Squadrons . ‘ . 17 (including 3 Auxiliary 
Air Force) 

Flying Boat Squadrons . : ce 

Communication Squadron ‘ li. 

Fleet Atr Arm Squadrons : eae 

Army Co-operation Squadrons a 


With the notable exception of the Fleet Air Arm, and an almost 
negligible sprinkling of seconded Army officers, the personnel for these 
squadrons are found, and trained by the Air Force. 


The fighting, as opposed to administrative officer personnel, in- 
cluding all officer-pilots, are grouped into what is termed the General 
Duties Branch. Officers in this branch are available for any kind of 
service squadron. They are found from various sources, the guiding 
policy being the maintenance of the largest reserve of trained pilots 
of suitable age in the country. 


On the formation of the R.A.F. a permanent cadre was formed from 
officers already serving. This has since been maintained by the outflow 
from the Cadet College at Cranwell, supplemented by selected officers 
who are granted permanent commissions whilst serving, or temporary 
commissions ; and special entry. To ensure a large reserve, temporary 
commissions of short or medium service are granted. The officers who 
hold these comprise some four-fifths of the total officer personnel, and 
disappear from the Royal Air Force after a period on the R.A.F. Reserve. 


ARMY CO-OPERATION SQUADRONS. 


Of the ten A.C. Squadrons in existence, five are at Home, four in 
India, and one in Egypt. They are equipped with two-seater aircraft 
which differ little from the two-seater day bombers at present standard 
in the Air Force. These squadrons are commanded by R.A.F. personnel, 
and, with the exception of a few seconded Army officers in the junior 
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ranks, they are entirely officered and manned by the R.A.F. Their 
role in peace and war is, as the name implies, to co-operate with the 
Army, and their numbers at present allow an allocation of roughly 
one per division of the Regular Army at Home and Abroad, but this 
proportion would be considerably lessened on the mobilization and 
embodiment of the Territorial Army. 


The pilots of the A.C. Squadrons are all officers of the General 
Duties Branch, and a study of their work may prove interesting. The 
primary function of the A.C. Squadron is reconnaissance in its various 
forms. Low bombing and air fighting are of secondary importance 
only, and high-altitude or long-distance bombing are more the functions 
of the Air Force than the Army, although no hard and fast rule can be 
made. Army co-operation work demands a greater versatility of 
knowledge and of ability from the officer-pilot than is normally found 
in any of the three Services. 


In addition to flying efficiently, the Army Co-operation pilot must 
know the organization and tactical uses of Army formations and units. 
He must be an expert at map reading, and artillery observation. He 
must be a trained signaller with a thorough working knowledge of 
Morse, radio-telephony, and such ground signal codes as are in use. 
He must be able to take accurate pin-point photographs, vertical or 
oblique; and area photographs, mosaic or panorama. Besides his 
normal reconnaissance work he has to be an aerial machine-gunner, 
a bomber, and a navigator, and must make himself au fait with all 
the equipment he uses. The last in itself is no mean feat. There are 
multifarious other duties which he may be called upon to perform, 
but sufficient have been mentioned to show that the A.C. pilot has a 
very specialized job, in which he requires careful training over a con- 
siderable period. Including flying training, it takes about two years 
to train an A.C. pilot from the ab initio stage to reasonable efficiency.' 


As previously mentioned, all officers in the General Duties branch 
are liable to be transferred from any squadron-to another. To this 
end A.C. pilots are trained in high-altitude bombing and night 
flying besides their normal co-operation work. This policy of inter- 
changeability, whilst obviously to the advantage of the Air Force, 
constitutes a danger to the Army, whose efficiency may be seriously 
impaired by the withdrawal of these specialists in time of need. Added 





1 For the French views as to the difficulty of providing air officers to cope with 
this most difficult task, see “‘ ARMIES OF THE AIR: a French view,” in the JOURNAL 
for May, 1934, p. 331.—EDIToR. 
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to this, the proportion of temporarily commissioned officers in A.C. 
Squadrons is obviously not satisfactory. 


What then is likely to happen in the event of a sudden declaration 
of war between ourselves and another nation within bombing distance ? 
The Air Force will mobilize without an instant’s delay. It will immedi- 
ately claim every available trained pilot. The Army, with its slower 
mobilization, will be unable to:leave the shores of this country before 
a definite period, by which time the first phase of the war in the air 
may be virtually decided. Is it likely that the Air Force authorities 
will be able to resist drawing pilots from A.C. Squadrons to fill vacancies 
and replace casualties in bombing and fighter squadrons? After all 
they are R.A.F. personnel already trained and available to fill gaps 
between the launching of the first attack and the mobilization and 
retraining of the reserve. - True, it may have to be a matter for Cabinet 
sanction, but what Cabinet dare refuse it in the face of national 
emergency ? 


What, then, will happen if and when the Army does reach the stage of 
being able to move and operate out of the country and so justify its very 
existence? Is it to be satisfied with A.C. squadrons denuded of its 
trained officers; and where are its reserves? It seems obvious that 
Army Co-operation squadrons are just as much an essential and integral 
part of the Army as are artillery and tanks. They should be com- 
manded and officered by Army personnel with such essential technical 
R.A.F. personnel attached as are necessary in the interests of economy. 
Only in this way can the Army ensure efficient liaison, build up a reserve 
in its own ranks, and avoid the feeling of insecurity which the present 
system engenders. The obstacles are far from insurmountable as the 
examples of other nations and the existence of the Fleet Air Arm prove. 


Without its own air arm a modern army cannot pretend that it 
is a “ force of all arms.’’ The mystery of flying has long been exploded : 
the aeroplane is merely a vehicle which girls can fly across half the 
world ! 


What then are the advantages of the Army controlling its own air 
arm? They may be summarized as follows :— 

(x1) Unity of command. 

(2) The building up of a body of men in the Regular Army who 
have a thorough knowledge of the ground requirements and 
of the ability of the air arm to meet them. 

(3) The possession of a permanent reserve of trained pilots, 

and administrators with first-hand knowledge, who are 
available at a moment’s notice. 
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(4) Useful occupation of junior officers who might otherwise 
stagnate while serving fourteen years in subaltern rank. 

(5) Liaison with the R.A.F. in combined operations made easier 
by the more general and more rapid dissemination of air 
knowledge in the Army. 

(6) A proportion, if not all, officer pilots could be found without 
increasing existing establishments. 

It has been argued that such a system would entail the duplication 
of establishments for training personnel, etc. But a study of the working 
of the Fleet Air Arm shows that this objection is not a practical one. 
The claim that the military aeroplane should be solely the business of 
the Air Force is as ridiculous as one that all 3-ton lorries should be 
controlled by the Army. The high pitch of efficiency reached by the 
armoured car squadrons commanded by the R.A.F. in Iraq is an answer 
to those who think that any one arm should be the ‘“‘ monopoly ”’ of 
any one Service. The Air Council might even feel relieved if the Army 
resumed charge of its Army Co-operation offspring and so allowed them 
more time to concentrate on the elaboration of their own policy. 

A committee of officers from both Services (with the inevitable 
Treasury representative) should find little real difficulty in arriving at 
a solution for weaning the child from its foster-mother, with beneficial 
results to the health of both. But it would have to be done gently ! 


Note.—This article was written before the expansion of the Royal Air Force had 
been announced ; but that in no way affects the view that the Army cannot 
be regarded as fully efficient while its “‘ eyes’”’ are required to serve two 
masters.—AUTHOR. 

















THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AIRCRAFT CARRIER 
By H. J. C. Harper, A.M.Inst.C.E. 


i.e. when the improvements in engines enabled it to rise into 

the air without external assistance and remain there for a 
reasonable period, the naval authorities of various nations visualized 
the use of aircraft in naval warfare. To the United States—that country 
of many new ideas—must be given the credit for the first experiments 
in flying off an aeroplane from the deck of a ship. 


Ni: very long after the aeroplane became a practical proposition, 


EARLY DECK FLYING. 


At the beginning of 1910, Captain Washington Chambers, U.S. 
Navy, who had been an ardent advocate of aviation from the early 
days, persuaded his Government to make the crusier “ Birmingham ” 
available for a test. A temporary platform, 37 feet above the water, 
was rigged up on the forecastle. Captain Chambers prevailed on 
Eugene Ely, who had been flying with Curtiss for a number of years, 
to make the attempt at flying off this platform. On the morning of 
14th November, 1910, the “ Birmingham ” steamed out into Hampton 
Roads and anchored, to await improvement in the weather. About 
the middle of the afternoon Ely started up his engine and soon after 
gave the signal to be released. Only a 57 feet run was available, and 
as he had not attained sufficient flying speed by the time he had 
reached the end of the platform, he pushed down the nose of his machine 
and did not commence to pull out until he was near the water. The 
wheels actually touched the sea and sent up a cloud of spray, which 
drenched the pilot and splintered the tips of the propeller. The 
visibility was very bad and Ely, not knowing how seriously his machine 
might be damaged, decided to land as soon as possible; he managed 
to reach a sandy beach near Willoughby Spit and made a safe landing 
after a flight of four minutes, 


Ely having proved that it was possible to fly an aeroplane off a ship, 
it remained to be demonstrated that the reverse process, i.e. a landing 
on, could be carried out under similar circumstances. The U.S. cruiser 
“* Pennsylvania” was chosen for this experiment. Under the super- 
vision of Ely and Curtiss, a wooden platform 120 feet long and 30 feet 
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wide was erected in the after end of the ship. This platform was built 
with an upward slope and the lower end was inclined down at an angle 
of 30 degrees, so as to prevent the machine falling into the propellers 
of the ship—a similar provision is made in the present-day carriers. 
A canvas screen was erected at the forward end, and guard rails were 
fitted on each side to prevent the pilot overshooting or going over the 
side respectively. To bring the machine to rest quickly, wires were 
stretched across the deck at a height of 12 inches and at intervals of 
3 feet. A 50lb. sandbag was attached to each end of these wires. 
Hooks were fitted to the machine to engage with these wires whilst 
running along the deck so that the weight of the sandbags would provide 
a progressive braking force. 


On the morning of 18th January, 1911, Ely made the first attempt 
to land on the ship which was anchored in San Francisco Bay. Coming 
in low over the stern, Ely pulled his machine up to miss the ramp, 
closed the throttle, touched the deck and ran forward. The hooks 
missed the first half of the wires but successively picked up the others 
and dragged the sandbags along. The resistance which increased 
100 lb. each 3 feet of run brought the machine to rest as the last wire 
was picked up, with 50 feet to spare from the end of the platform. 
This was indeed a great achievement and it convinced the naval 
authorities that naval aviation was a factor that had to be accepted. 


On this side of the Atlantic, early in 1911, the Admiralty permitted 
four British naval officers to learn to fly on aeroplanes loaned by 
Mr. McClean, the tuition being provided by Mr. Cockburn. Amongst ° 
these officers was Lieutenant C. R. Samson. In October, 1911, 
Lieutenant Samson persuaded the Admiralty to buy two aeroplanes 
and to send twelve naval ratings to Eastchurch to form the basis of 
a naval school. This little band of pioneers directed their efforts to 
adapting the aeroplane to naval work. In the same year he also 
obtained permission for a platform to be erected on the bows of 
H.M.S. “‘ Africa,” and in December made a successful flight from her 
deck in a Short biplane whilst she was at anchor in Sheerness Harbour. 
In May, 1912, Lieutenants Samson and Malone flew a Farman seaplane, 
fitted with small wheels, off H.M.S. “‘ Hibernia ” whilst she was steaming 
12 knots. 

These experiments were continued, and in 1913 many flights were 
made from H.M.S. “‘ Hermes” with a Caudron seaplane. The machine 
was mounted on a small trolley, the wheels of which ran in narrow 
troughs fitted on the forecastle and when flying speed was reached 
the machine left the trolley. The ‘‘ Hermes ”’ was refitted in October, 
1914, and equipped to carry three seaplanes. At the end of that month 
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she was torpedoed by a German submarine whilst on passage from! 
Dunkirk to Dover. 


In September, 1915, the Isle of Man passenger steamer “ Viking ”’ 
was converted into a carrier and renamed H.M.S. “ Vindex.” She 
was equipped to carry four large and one small seaplanes aft and two 
single-seater aeroplanes forward, where a flying-off platform was 
fitted. The first successful flight from this deck was made on the 
3rd November, 1915, with a Bristol ‘‘ Scout.’’ On the 2nd August, 1916, 
a Bristol “‘ Scout ” was flown from this ship and attacked a Zeppelin, 
but the airship escaped owing to the aeroplane not being supplied with 
suitable ammunition. This exploit, however, showed the potentiality 
of carrier-borne aircraft as an antidote to the Zeppelin. Soon after 
this a Grand Fleet Committee was set up to investigate what could 
be done to provide ali scouting vessels with their own aeroplanes. 
One of the first results of this was the fitting of a flight platform on 
the forward part of the weather deck of H.M.S. ‘‘ Yarmouth.” The 
first flight from this deck was made in June, 1917, and on 21st August 
of that year a very notable success was achieved by Flight-Lieutenant 
B. A. Smart who flew a Sopwith “ Pup ” from the ‘‘ Yarmouth” and 
engaged the German Zeppelin “ L 23’, -which he shot down in flames 
off Lodberg (Denmark). 


Experiments in flying-off ‘‘ Camels’ from light cruisers were also 
carried out; platforms only 22 feet long were so erected that they 
did not interfere with the forward guns. The tail of the aeroplane 
was supported on a trestle so that it was in flying position. Similar 
platforms were fitted on top of the gun turrets of the larger ships. 
The method of flying off was to train the platform so that the wind 
blew directly down it, the engine was opened full throttle and the 
quick release, which restrained the aeroplane, was slipped. This: 
method had the disadvantage that the aeroplane had to land ashore: 
or in the sea alongside a ship which rescued the crew and salved the 
remains of the machine; of course this process was very wasteful .in 
aircraft and decidedly unpleasant for the crew, especially in the winter. 
Another grave disadvantage was that once a ship had launched her 
aeroplane she could not get another until she returned to port. Yet, 
in spite of its disadvantages, this method was continued until the end 
of the War, by which time over fifty aeroplanes were so carried. 


Seaplane carriers, such as the “‘ Ark Royal’”’ and ‘‘ Ben-my-Chree ”’ 
also did much useful work, but were not fast enough to operate with 
the light cruisers. The seaplanes were hoisted over the side by cranes 
and slipped, when they flew off the water under their own power. 
This method had the disadvantages that if the sea were at all rough: 
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the seaplane could not get off, the ship had to slow down or stop to 
launch or pick up the aircraft, thereby running the risk of being 
torpedoed by a lurking submarine, also the method was too slow to 
operate a number of machines. In order to withstand the buffeting 
from the waves when taking off or landing, these seaplanes had to be 
strongly constructed with resulting increase in weight, and this meant 
that they could not have the same climb, speed, and weight-lifting 
capacity as landplanes. They were, therefore, at a great disadvantage 
in attacking Zeppelins or shore-based aeroplanes. 


The need thus arose for larger and faster carriers which could 
co-operate with the light cruisers and be, in fact, floating aerodromes. 
Early in 1917 it was decided to convert to this service H.M.S. “ Furious,” 
one of the giant light cruisers sponsored by Lord Fisher. The forward 
18-inch gun turret was removed, and a flight deck 228 feet long and 50 feet 
wide was built over the forecastle with a hangar beneath. The bridge, 
funnel, and masts remained in their normal position: it was hoped 
that these would not form a serious obstruction and that the size of 
the deck would be large enough to make landings possible, especially 
as the ship was capable of high speed and could thus get a considerable 
amount of wind directly down the deck. 


LANDING-ON EXPERIMENTS. 


In August, 1917, soon after the ship was recommissioned, Squadron 
Commander Dunning made a successful landing with a Sopwith “‘ Pup ”’ 
but in making a second attempt a few days later a tyre burst at the 
critical moment, one wing dropped, with the result that the high 
relative wind made the machine slew and go over the side, the pilot 
being drowned. After this accident it was realized that to land on 
this deck was not a practical proposition as the pilot had to fly close to 
the superstructure, drift round the bridge, throttle down, and allow 
the aeroplane to sink onto the deck. Further attempts were forbidden. 


In spite of this accident the possibility of landing an aeroplane on 
a ship under way had been demonstrated, and it was decided that 
further alterations should be carried out in the “ Furious” and 
experiments continued. At the end of 1917 the after turret and the 
main mast were removed, and a landing deck 284 feet long and 70 feet 
wide, extending from the funnel to the stern, was constructed. Fore- 
and-aft wires were stretched along this deck at a height of about 
6 inches and hooks were fitted to the under-carriage of the aeroplane 
to engage with these wires and keep it in a straight path. In addition 
ropes with sand bags on the ends were stretched across the deck at 
intervals of about 30 feet. A shepherd’s crook arrangement was 
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trailed beneath the fuselage to engage with these ropes and thereby 
build up a progressive braking effect. As a further safeguard, a rope 
barrier was rigged up at the forward end of the deck to prevent aircraft 
running into the funnel. 


The results of the experiments were not up to expectations, only 
a few successful landings being made. The trouble was due to the 
interference of the bridge, mast, and funnel, which were directly in 
the line of flight and not only made the air “ bumpy” but also so 
blanketed the flow, that about half-way down the deck the aeroplane 
was robbed of the greater proportion of the effect of the relative wind— 
the drop in wind speed being 10 to 15 knots. Nevertheless, these 
experiments in the “‘ Furious ’’ were of great assistance in the design 
of the “ Argus,” a half-built merchant ship which was, at this time, 
being adapted as an aircraft carrier. In this ship a flight deck extending 
nearly the whole length without superstructure was built, the smoke 
and gases being taken aft in two horizontal ducts and expelled at the 
stern by large fans. This flush deck also had the advantage that if 
a pilot misjudged his distance he could open up his engine, go round, 
and make another attempt. The “ Argus ” was completed in September, 
1918, and although she did not take an active part in the War she was 
used to try out various experiments to develop deck landing. 


For the first experiments, fore and aft wires were placed so as to 
extend over the centre lift, which for landing on aircraft was lowered 
about 9 inches and a sloping ramp was fitted on the forward end of it. 
When the aircraft landed it ran along the deck until it dropped into 
the well formed by the lowered lift, the wires were pushed up into the 
hooks on the under-carriage and upon running up the ramp it was 
securely held and brought to rest. This method proved effective in 
calm weather, but when it was tried in the Mediterranean in 1920 
under rough weather conditions, out of twenty-five landings twelve 
resulted in crashes The trouble was attributed to the fact that the 
well formed by the lift was narrow and off the centre line of the ship 
so that the aircraft did not always drop into it. As a result the gear 
was altered, the wires being carried along the whole length of the deck 
and supported by flaps; the lift was raised flush with the deck. In 
subsequent tests, during which 500 landings were carried out, 40 
landings involved “ write-off” of the aircraft and 90 minor damage. 


The smoke ducts under the deck complicated construction, made 
the hangars very hot, and also reduced their width. In order to 
ascertain whether a superstructure clear of the centre-line of the flying 
deck would interfere with landing, a wood and canvas funnel and bridge 
were ‘‘ mocked up ” on the starboard side of the ‘‘ Argus.” This caused 
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no difficulties and the next carriers were built with an “‘ island,” as this 
structure was called. In subsequent carriers, too, the after-end of 
the flight deck was rounded down instead of terminating horizontally 
as it did in the ‘ Argus” and “ Furious”’; this modification enabled 
the pilots to land well aft without the risk of striking the end of the 
deck and thereby damaging or crashing the machine. By this means, 
too, the available length of deck for landing was increased, and conse- 
quently larger and faster landing aircraft were able to be successfully 
landed. This “ round down’”’ has been permanently adopted both in 
British and foreign aircraft carriers. 

The fore-and-aft wires continued in use until 1925, but the number 
of accidents due to this gear, whilst not serious, were sufficiently 
numerous to hamper efficiency ; also the aircraft had to be strengthened 
to withstand the shock of landing into the wires and being kept in a 
straight course when there was a tendency to swing. Again, the under- 
carriages had to be increased in height in order to give the airscrew 
sufficient clearance over the wires, and this resistance in addition to 
that of the hooks on the undercarriage for engaging the wires reduced 
the performance of the aeroplane. Experience showed that.it was 
these deck wires which were the most prevalent cause of minor accidents 
and that, although there were cases where they prevented the aircraft 
from going over the side, yet about go per cent. of what might have 
been moderately good landings were turned by the wires into bad ones, 
with resultant damage to the aircraft. This was particularly the case 
during rough weather. 

Fore-and-aft wires were consequently removed from one of the ships 
and landing experiments carried out without them. The results showed 
great promise as the plain deck resembled more closely the conditions 
of an aerodrome. To prevent the aircraft going over the side, palisades 
sloping at an angle of about 30 degrees were fitted to the sides of the 
deck and extended for a length of about 153 feet on either side. It was 
found possible under these conditions to land on the deck quite success- 
fully in rough weather when the ship was rolling and pitching appre- 
ciably. Subsequently the wires were removed from the other carriers. 
This has had a very beneficial effect on the designs of aircraft for the 
Fleet Air Arm; moreover, to-day about 99 per cent. of landings under 
all conditions are successful. 


THE GENESIS OF THE MODERN CARRIER. 
We must now go back and continue the history of the carrier. 
Following the results of the trials with the “‘ Argus,” it was decided to 
carry out extensive alterations to the “ Furious.’’ In 1921 she went 
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into dockyard hands and emerged from Devonport in 1925 a completely 
changed ship except for hull and machinery; the bridge, mast, and 
funnel had been removed, and a new flying deck now extended from 
about 190 feet from the bow to within a few feet of the stern ; beneath 
this were two hangars on two separate decks. The deck forward of the 
top hangar was designed to fly off single-seater fighters. Fore-and-aft 
wires were fitted, but these were soon removed as in the case of the 
other carriers. 


In July, 1917, an order was placed with Messrs. Armstrong for the 
construction of H.M.S. ‘‘ Hermes ’’—the only British ship originally 
designed as a carrier. At the end of the same year the Chilian battle- 
ship “‘ Almirante Cochrane,’”’ which was nearly ready for launching, was 
purchased for conversion to a carrier, and°*tenamed “ Eagle.”” Both 
these ships were complete by February, 1924; both had flight decks 
extending the whole length of the ship with an “ island’ on the star- 
board side comprising the bridge, funnel uptakes, and mast. The 
approximate number of aircraft carried by these two carriers was I5 
in the “‘ Hermes” and 21 in the “ Eagle.” 


, 


Two other big light cruisers, the ““Courageous”’ and “ Glorious,” 
were subsequently converted to aircraft carriers, being completed in 
1928 and 1930 respectively. They are somewhat similar to the 
“Furious” as regards flight deck arrangements, but each has an 
“island ”’ on the starboard side. The hangars are larger, partly due to 
the absence of horizontal smoke ducts, and approximately 50 aircraft 
can be accommodated as against 35 in the case of the “ Furious.” 
Athwartship wire arrester gear is now fitted in both carriers and this 
greatly facilitates the process of landing-on. These ships are capable 
of speeds up to 31 knots and until the recent introduction of arrester 
gear and “ accelerators ’’! such a high speed was essential for an aircraft 
carrier because, in a calm or light wind, she had to steam fast enough 
to create the necessary wind speed over the deck for flying off and 
landing on. Moreover, it must often happen that the carrier has to 
steam away from the main fleet to operate her aircraft and may, there- 
fore, find herself for some time in an isolated and exposed position. 
This makes it very necessary that she should be able to regain her 
normal station relative to the fleet as quickly as possible. 





+ “ Accelerators "’ are in the nature of fixed catapults. They are mounted at 
the fore-end of the flying decks and are used to “ catapult ”’ aircraft from the carrier 
instead of their requiring a long run into the wind. The flying deck is, of course, 
still essential for landing on. 
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FOREIGN NAVIES 


To turn to other countries, in 1919 the U.S.A. Congress authorized 
the conversion of the collier ‘‘ Jupiter ” into an aircraft carrier and work 
on this ship, which was renamed the “ Langley,’ was completed in 1922. 
She is of the flush-deck type with no “island.” The flight deck is 
625 feet long and 65 feet wide. Her resemblance to a “ prairie schooner ”’ 
was so pronounced that she became known throughout the U.S. Navy 
as “‘ The Covered Wagon.” She was fitted with athwartship wires with 
weights on the ends similar to the system used by Ely in his first tests 
in 191r. Fore-and-aft wires were also fitted to maintain the aircraft 
in a straight path. To prevent the pilots overshooting the deck a barrier 
was provided, consisting of two heavy steel cables stretched at a height 
of 4 feet forward of the arrester wires. The ship carried about 
40 planes. Her speed of only 14 knots hampered her badly in manceuv- 
ring with the fleet, she was, therefore, regarded as being chiefly for 
experimental purposes. 


The alteration to the U.S. naval building programme, brought 
about in 1922 by the Washington Treaty, caused the suspension of the 
building of two battle cruisers, the ‘‘ Lexington” and “ Saratoga,” 
and it was decided to convert them into aircraft carriers. Both ships 
were completed in 1927. Their 180,000h.p. engines are capable of 
propelling their 33,000 tons at a speed of 34 knots. They are both of 
the “island” type and mount eight 8-in. guns in turrets, situated 
before and abaft of the island. They also mount twelve 5-in. anti- 
aircraft guns. 


These large carriers are very costly to operate on account of 
the enormous horse power necessary to attain the high speed, and it 
is interesting to note that the displacement of the new carrier “‘ Ranger ”’ 
is only 13,800 tons. This ship was completed in 1934. Her 53,500 h.p. 
engines give her a speed of nearly 30 knots. A total of approximately 
76 aircraft, according to type, are carried. Two other carriers, the 
“Yorktown ” and “ Enterprise,’ were ordered in 1933; these will be 
intermediate in size between the “ Saratoga” and ‘‘ Ranger.” 


In the American carriers the hangars are chiefly used for repairing 
and overhauling airframes and engines, not for the storage of the 
aircraft which are mainly carried on the flight deck, which is fitted 
with arrangements for securing them at sea. Here, of course, they are 
exposed to all types of weather. The contention is that stowing in 
the hangars would require too long to get the machines into the air. 
This method cartainly enables more aircraft to be carried, but it is 
questionable whether the efficiency of the aircraft does not suffer. 
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The technique of landing on adopted in these ships is interesting. 
Instead of taking each machine down into the hangar as soon as 
it has landed, as is done in the British carriers, each aircraft taxies 
forward to the parking area after landing. An officer is stationed at 
the after end of the flight deck and if he judges that the approach of 
the next aircraft is so high that there will be danger of a landing being 
made too far forward with risk to the parked machines, he waves the 
aircraft off. If the height is correct the deck officer gives the signal to 
“cut the gas,” and the pilot puts the machine down on the deck ; 
the trailing hook beneath the fuselage engaging the arrester wire, the 
aircraft is quickly brought to rest. 


The French aircraft carrier “‘ Béarn’’ is a converted battleship and 
was completed in 1928. She is of the “‘ island ” type and the flight deck 
extends the whole length of the ship; it is about the same size as that 
of H.M.S. “‘ Hermes.” Her speed is 21} knots and she carries about 
80 aircraft. 


Japan is the only other nation to possess aircraft carriers. The first 
of these, the ‘‘ Hosho,” initially designed as a carrier, was completed 
in 1922. She is of the flush-deck type.with the flight deck extending 
the whole length of the ship. The funnels are hinged and are turned 
outboard and horizontal when flying is in progress. The “ Akagi” 
and ‘“‘ Kaga,” completed in 1927 and 1928 respectively, were originally 
a battleship and a battle-cruiser. They are of the flush-deck type, but 
the flight deck is in each case stopped at an appreciable distance from 
the bows to permit of a short flying-off deck below the main flight deck, 
similar to those in the three largest British carriers. Both these ships 
are heavily armed, mounting ten 8-in. guns and twelve 4.7-in anti- 
aircraft guns. The complement of aircraft is 50 and 60 respectively. 
The latest carrier, the “ Ryujo,” was completed in 1933 and is approx- 
imately the same size as the ‘‘ Hosho”’ and has the same speed, viz. 
25 knots. The flight deck is flush and is stopped off to permit of a short 
flying-off deck. The programme of future naval construction includes 
two new carriers of 10,000 tons. 


A special squadron consisting of the ‘“‘ Akagi,” “ Ryujo”’ and the 
2nd destroyer division is known as the “ First Flying Squadron.” 











GERMANY’S AIR FORCE 
By Fryinc-OFrFicer F. P. R. DuNwortu, R.A.F.O. 


{The writer is indebted to the following sources of information :—Jane’s All the World's 
Aircraft; Whitaker's; The Times; Berliner Tageblatt; Keesing’s; The 
Aeroplane; Popular Flying; several German, French, and Belgian news- 
papers; and the Air Ministry’s Report on the Progress of Civil Aviation.) 


ERMANY now possesses an Air Force. This “secret ’’ has 
(GG: last been completely unmasked by Herr Hitler himself. 

The following report from the Berliner Tageblatt summarizes 
Germany’s action in creating a “ defensive” air arm :— 


“ At a luncheon to the Berlin Foreign Press Association held in 
Berlin on 2nd May,? General Goring said that when in the past he had 
stated that Germany had no air fleet he had not been telling an untruth. 
It was a fact that, when Herr Hitler took power, only some few out-of- 
date types, which could hardly be described as experimental machines, 
were available. But he had always emphasized the fact that Germany 
would be at pains to create a defensive air arm as was her absolute right. 
He had never left any doubt that Germany would be forced to arm 
upwards unless the other Powers decided on air disarmament, because 
the security of the nation in the air had been entrusted to him by the 
Fiihrer. 


“The way in which the German air fleet had been created was so 
original, was so unique of its kind, that people who did not know the 
facts would hardly believe it. They had followed entirely new methods. 
What he had done had been 'to expand technical and industrial capacity 
to the extreme limit so that he had been able to create the air arm at a 
single stroke. Before that the aeroplanes had not been concealed under 
the earth or in dense forests ; they had simply not been there. The air 
force was organized in two branches—the air fleet and the anti-aircraft 
defence units. This unification showed that the air arm had been 
developed for defence and security. Their strength in the air was not 
so gigantic as it had been portrayed sometimes abroad ; he was tempted 
to use the Berlin idiom, ‘Small, but oh no!’ Not the number of 
aeroplanes but their quality; not the number of airmen but their 
force of character and their capacities were decisive.”’ 





1 1935. 
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There is no reason to suppose that the German Minister for Air has 
overstated the capacity of his technical and industrial services for 
expansion. Within a short space of time, probably from that fateful 
day in 1933 when Germany left the League of Nations, her aircraft 
industry has been capable of producing military front-line aircraft in 
numbers which it is claimed are equal to our own, and, moreover, she 
has been able to train pilots and mechanics to man these aircraft. 


It is impossible to give authoritatively the actual number of front- 
line aeroplanes that Germany has to-day ; but, if the rate of expansion 
has continued unabated, the number must inevitably be considerably 
greater than the number of front-line aircraft which it has been officially 
stated we possess. Whether it has reached the figures that have been 
given ‘‘ authoritatively ’’ by foreign observers is a question that the 
German Government alone can answer, but the Reich authorities 
cannot blame other countries for making assumptions from known 
facts. These facts may be classified under three headings: Personnel ; 
Production ; Aerodromes. 


PERSONNEL. 


Before the Nazi regime, German aviation was controlled by the 
Transport Ministry, which was advised by a special sub-committee 
and had authority over all flying associations. Commercial companies 
had been amalgamated into the Deutsche Lufthansa in 1926, the Govern- 
ment providing the capital for the formation of this new concern. The 
only other company is the Deruluft Company, connecting with Russia 
and the Baltic States.1 


In 1933 the Air Ministry was created, and General G6ring was 
appointed Minister for Air. This officer had a distinguished flying 
record during the War, and was the last commanding officer of the 
famous Richthofen squadron. He quickly absorbed the old organiza- 
tions and united all local societies and clubs into the Deutscher Luftsport 
Verband, and made Herr von Héppner President of the Supreme 
Committee. Von Héppner was also an experienced airman, and the 
D.L.V. rapidly assumed a military aspect even to the extent of wearing 
a special uniform. The organization also became the backbone of 
what was termed “ non-commercial ”’ aviation, and provided a large 
body of well-trained pilots. On the formation of the Air Force, many 
of these pilots were naturally drafted to flying units. 


It may here be explained that all German fighting forces are com- 
manded by the Fiihrer and Reichs-Chancellor Hitler whose War Minister 








1 See JouRNAL of February, 1935, p. 120. 
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and Commander-in-Chief is General von Blomberg. The Air Ministry 
is a special division of the War Ministry, which co-ordinates the needs 
and the policies of all services. The Air Force is divided into: Flying 
Units ; Anti-Aircraft Units ; Headquarters. 


Military service is, of course, compulsory. Those attached to flying 
units serve for four years, and are then transferred to the Reserve. 
Those serving in other Air Force units are conscripted for one year only. 
Pilots on the Reserve are, as far as possible, drafted into aeronautical 
occupations in order to keep them in flying training. Officers and men 
who have already completed their service in the Air Force are eligible 
to enter the Reserve, together with private and commercial pilots who 
attain a sufficiently high standard. 


The arrangements for a “ passive’’ defence were formerly in the 
hands of the civil authorities, although they were so regimented as to 
present a military appearance. Accordingly no difficulty arose in 
incorporating the existing organization with the Air Force, which is 
now in complete charge of all “‘ ground ” defences. There is an Imperial 
League for Air Defence which numbers about six million members, of 
whom over one-third are fully trained in air defence work. There are 
over two thousand instructional centres where members are taught 
their duties in the event of aerial attack, and eight thousand bomb- 
proof shelters have already been established in various parts of the 
country. These shelters are built on lines laid down by the Government, 
and arrangements are made for model shelters to be visited and explained. 


The number of pilots is, of course, an official secret not likely to be 
published, and foreign estimates vary from 12,000 to 60,000. Accepting 
for a moment the British statement quoted in May that Germany has 
achieved parity with this country, it would allow between 3,000 and 
4,000 pilots, but there are other considerations which considerably 
heighten these figures. There is not in this country any organization 
comparable with the D.L.V., which numbers over 60,000 members ; 
10,000 are known to be qualified glider and sail-plane pilots, and nearly 
2,000 are qualified “‘ power” pilots. Neither are there equa! training 
facilities. The schools at Brunswick, Schleissheim, Warnemiinde, 
Stettin, Cottbus, Bug-auf-Riigen, Stralsund, Cruckow, and Stolp are 
turning out a total of over a thousand pilots a year ; moreover, Germany 
has one of the largest organizations for commercial aviation in the 
world, and this trains pilots and keeps them in training. 


It is of interest to note that in 1934 the petrol consumption of the 
D.L.V. schools was exactly double that of 1933. 


These factors make it possible to assume that, at a conservative 
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estimate, Germany has not less than 10,000 pilots, although it is ex- 
tremely likely that this figure should be increased by some thirty to 
fifty per cent. 


PRODUCTION. 


Point No. 8 of Herr Hitler’s speech to the Reichstag on 21st May 
last states that the limitation of German air power at a point permitting 
parity with the total air strength of the various countries of western 
Europe, enables the determination of a general figure which it is 
Germany’s duty to maintain. How well Germany has set about main- 
taining this parity is shown by the following details :— 


Aircraft.—There are nearly fifty factories producing aircraft of all 
types, including military, commercial, and civil machines. The principal 
concerns are Junkers Flugzeugwerk A.G., at Dessau, Koethen and 
Dresden; Dornier Metallbauten A.G., at Friedrichshafen; Heinkel 
Flugzeugwerk A.G., at Warnemiinde-Breitleing ; Arado-Handelsgesell- 
schaft, at Warnemiinde ; Fécke-Wulf Flugzeugbau A.G., at Bremen. 
Of these, the Junkers firm at Dessau is by far the largest, and it is 
known that during 1934 13,000 men were engaged in addition to those 
employed in the other Junkers works. .This firm is producing in large 
quantities their “‘ Ju38 ” and “ Ju52.” The “ Ju38” had already been 
described in the JouRNAL!; the following are the details of the 


“ce Ju52 ”? — 


Engines. ‘ ; . 3 BMW. “ Hornet,” 700 h.p. each 
Crew . ‘ ; ' : 
Maximum speed . ; . 180 m.p.h. 
With a pay load of 4,894 Ibs. the range is 621 miles. 
” r » 35395» o » 932 » 
- is eRe gt OY ao eae 


This aircraft can be used as a land-plane or sea-plane and can also 
be fitted with compression-ignition engines. Its range is then increased, 
although the speed falls to a maximum of 166 m.p.h. 


With a pay load of 3,814 lbs. the range is 932 miles. 
” 9? ” 2,932 ” ” ? I,243 ” 
” ” ” 2,050 ” ” ” T,553 ” 


There is under construction a ‘‘ Jur6o,” which, with one B.M.W. 
“ Hornet ” engine of 700 h.p., it is estimated will attain a top speed of 
211 m.p.h., carrying a load equivalent to six passengers. 


1 See JouRNAL for August, 1934, p. 504 et seq. This aeroplane was designated 


“ G.38 ” in this article. 
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The Heinkel firm at Warnemiinde and Rostock has produced the 
now famous “ HE.70.A”’ high-speed mail-carrier equipped with a 
630-h.p. B.M.W.VI engine. This machine is regularly flying on express 
services on the Continent and has established many records with varying 
loads. It was described as a new type in the August, 1934, edition of 
the JOURNAL, but it is now very much in use. Its top speed is 234 m.p.h., 
and it has a range of 575 miles with five passengers and a crew of two. 
It is this make of aircraft which is regarded by almost all foreign observers 
as being the type of light bomber with which the German Air Force 
will be equipped. The Dornier reconnaissance machine, fitted with 
650-h.p. B.M.W. engine, is also being built in the Heinkel works. 


The Arado concern at Warnemiinde specialized up to a year ago in 
producing training machines of various engine power. They have, 
however, developed a single-seater fighter, a squadron of which was 
presented to Herr Hitler as a birthday gift from his Storm Troops. Its 
performance is unknown, but is reported to be as good as anything of 
its type in the world. 


The Fécke-Wulf Flugzeugbau of Bremen has produced an advanced 
training machine, the “‘ FW.56.A,”’ which resembles the Arado ‘‘ AR.76,”’ 
another high performance trainer, and will probably be developed on 
similar lines with the object of producing a fighter aeroplane. 


These types, especially the Junkers, are universally recognized as 
easily adaptable for war purposes. In Japan the “ Ju38” and the 
Dornier Do. “‘ N”’ are used as long-distance bombers; in Russia, the 
influence of Junkers is seen in the construction of their long-range 
fighter-bombers ; Spain, Denmark and China all use German military 
aircraft. 


Engines.—The most important aero-engine factories in Germany 
are the Argus Motoren A.G., with works at Berlin-Reinickendorf ; 
the Bayerische Motoren-Werke A.G., at Munich and Spandau; the 
Junkers Motorenbau A.G., at Dessau ; the Maybach Motorenbau A.G., 
at Friedrichshafen, famous for airship engines ; the Daimler-Benz A.G., 
of Berlin, Stuttgart and Untertiirkheim, which constructs the famous 
Mercedes engines; Siemens and Halske A.G., of Spandau, which has 
produced a wide range of air-cooled radials and have carried out experi- 
mental work with heavy-oil aero engines. 


It is the production capacity of German aero-engine factories that 
has astonished foreign manufacturers. It was considered that after 
their unsuccessful attempt to construct French Hispano-Suiza engines 
under licence and their purchases from British manufacturers in 1933-34, 
that their engines were anything but satisfactory, but it is obvious 
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that General Géring’s enthusiasm and driving force has produced good 
results. 


The B.M.W. engine of 650 h.p. and the Junkers L.55 500 h.p. are 
much used in heavy German aircraft. The more powerful engines are the 
800-h.p. B.M.W.9A geared engine, the 800-h.p. L.88A engine, and the 
880-h.p. Mercedes-Benz 82 geared engine. The B.M.W. “ Hornet ”’ 
which is used in the Junkers 52 and other aircraft is built under licence 
from the Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Co., U.S.A., and is absolutely 
identical with the ‘‘ Hornet ’’ Series A of that firm, and develops 700 h.p. 
Some use has also been made of the Walter ‘‘ Castor ’’ engine of Czecho- 
slovakian design. 


AERODROMES. 


The number of aerodromes, seaplane stations, and landing grounds 
possessed by Germany is almost as much a matter for conjecture as 
the number of her aircraft. It has, however, been confirmed on all 
sides that great activity is taking place in every part of the country 
in building hangars and workshops, and laying down landing fields. 
The principal centres of activity are the seaplane bases in the North 
Sea, the Frisian Islands, and the Baltic Coast, and aerodromes in the 
Berlin district ; in addition, French and Belgian newspapers allege 
that military aerodromes are being constructed all along Germany’s 
western frontier. The Deutscher Luftsport Verband, which was in- 
corporated in the Air Ministry recently, controls the following sixteen 
local aviation associations, with various sub-divisions. Each centre 
has facilities for training, flying practice, gliding, and sail-planing, 
together with instructional circles and model aircraft clubs. 


District. Local Centres. 
East Prussia : - : , . K6nigsberg 
Pomerania . ; ; ; : . Stettin 
Nordmark-Kiel_ . ; i ‘ . Hannover 
Lower Saxony. ‘ , . . Hannover 
Westphalia . ‘ ‘ ; : . Gelsenkirchen 
Rhineland { mete 

Essen 
South-West . p ‘ , , . Darmstadt 
Baden ¢ ‘ . : ‘ . Mannheim 
Wiirttemberg ‘ i i i . Bodblingen 
Bavaria , bite (a ; ; . Nurnberg 
Thuringia . ; ; ‘ ; . Weimar 


Saxony p . . : , . Dresden 
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District. Local Centres. 
Province of Saxony ‘ ; : . Dresden 
Berlin 
Brandenburg 
Berlin : : : ; ./ Ostmark 
Lausitz 
Greuymark 
Silesia ; ; 4 : . Breslau 
Danzig . ‘ R . . Danzig 


These districts still exist and are in operation; but for air defence 
purposes Germany is now divided into six regions, with headquarters 
established at: Kénigsberg, Berlin, Dresden, Miinster, Munich, and 
Kiel. 


Although it is impossible to obtain official data, it is reliably estimated 
that Germany possesses not less than two hundred aeroplane and sea- 
plane bases, including several aerodromes and emergency landing 
grounds. 


CONCLUSION. 


The German Air Force has been the subject of many conflicting 
reports. In May this year an English newspaper invited the German 
Air Ministry to comment upon the statement made that Germany 
possessed over 3,000 front-line aircraft. An official reply stated that, 
quite naturally, Germany did not feel called upon to publish the exact 
figures of her aerial strength, but they were prepared to say that approxi- 
mately a third of the figure quoted would be more nearly correct. 
This, of course, tallies with the report made by Sir John Simon in 
Parliament that Hitler had reached air parity with this country. Parlia- 
mentary evidence, however, has proved extremely unreliable as far as 
Germany’s air strength is concerned. 


A French authority has estimated that Germany’s Air Force in 
January of this year was 2,500 front-line machines, but its production 
capacity was so great that this number could be doubled by July. 
An Italian Minister is reported as stating the number to be 6,000. The 
Russian Vice-Commissar for War quoted 3,700 aircraft with a production 
capacity of 14 per day. Following an official German statement on 
the subject it appears that for military purposes it will be best to credit 
Germany with the number stated in May this year, i.e., parity with the 
total air strength of Western Europe and with the industrial capacity 
to produce as many as 10-15 machines a day. 


This means that the first-line strength must be approximately 3,000 
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aircraft of all types, including light, medium and heavy bombers, 
fighters, army and navy co-operation, and flying boats. The recent 
naval pact allows Germany to maintain two aircraft carriers, which 
places her in a very strong strategical position in the Baltic and North 
Seas. From our point of view the situation is one that must provide 
those in charge of our defences with a grave subject for reflection. 
Germany possesses bombers of sufficient speed and load-carrying 
performance, and in sufficient numbers, to launch and sustain massed 
air attacks from her frontiers to any distance up to a complete range 
of 1,240 miles. The distance from Berlin to London and back is 1,120 
miles, and there are aerodromes much nearer our frontiers. Our air 
strength—apart from its numerical weakness—was shown to be inade- 
quate to meet the existing situation in an article published in the 
February, 1934, edition of this JouRNAL.1 Our defence system was 
based on France’s air power, and we have not adapted it to face a problem 
that is exercising the minds of every statesman and military expert in 
all European countries. 








1 See “‘ The Striking Power of the Royal Air Force,” in the JouRNAL for February, 
1935, P- 144. 








THE POTENTIALITIES OF TELEVISION FOR 
WARLIKE PURPOSES 


By CoMMANDER J. A. SLEE, C.B.E., R.N. 


purposes without some’ preliminary consideration of its actual 

technique and a realization of the present limitations of the process. 
The actual military value of the information which can be conveyed 
by this means will, then, become a question which can only be answered 
by officers who are in full possession of the details and results of all 
other methods of communicating intelligence in war. 


lE is impossible to discuss the application of Television to warlike 


The word “ television ’’ sounds as though it denoted a method of 
extending the normal range of human vision so that things which happen 
at a distance, outside the range of ordinary vision, are made visible 
by means of some action taken at the observing station. This is by 
no means the case. Actually, it denotes a means of telegraphing a 
moving picture observed within the range of normal vision to some 
station at a distance. 


Television is constantly developing, and only the results obtained 
by the most up-to-date experiments need be dealt with here. Even 
within the past year there has been a marked advance in what can 
be achieved. To-day it is a practical possibility for a set of apparatus 
to be designed which would permit an observer in an aircraft to transmit 
continually to some fairly distant station a constant image of that 
which is taking place on the ground below him. But this can only be 
done when all conditions are highly favourable. 


In order that the illusion of a continuously changing scene may be 
given to the eye it is necessary that a series of complete pictures should 
be exhibited at a sufficiently large number of times per second. In 
order to produce the appearance of smooth motion at least a dozen 
complete pictures are required per second. In modern practice this 
number has been increased to 25 pictures per second. This figure has 
been determined as representing the optimum which is now practicable 
from the point of view of “ entertainment value”’; that is to say, it 
is a figure which it has been found useless to exceed in order to give a 
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moving picture which can be watched with enjoyment and without 
eye-strain or fatigue. 


In order that each of these pictures may be telegraphed they must 
be divided by some means into a large number of minute imaginary 
squares. In a simple black and white picture each of these squares 
will be either black or white. To telegraph the picture these squares 
must be telegraphed in rotation. 


Let us suppose that a signal is sent for a black square and that 
nothing is sent for a white square. In order to do this, some kind of 
pointed finger must sweep over the picture along some predetermined 
route and at some predetermined speed, and it must be arranged so 
as to cause, transmission each time it touches a black square, and to 
stop the transmission when it is not touching a black square. At the 
receiving end there must be some sort of pointed finger sweeping over 
a suitable background exactly in step with the transmitting finger. 
Each time the transmitting finger touches a black square a momentary 
transmission takes place, and this must cause the receiving finger to 
make a mark on its background. These marks will reproduce exactly 
the black squares composing the picture which is being transmitted. 
This is the fundamental and presumably unalterable principle under- 
lying modern television. 


In present-day practice the picture to be transmitted is focused 
optically on a plate consisting of a very large number of tiny photo- 
electric cells, just as a camera lens focuses the picture on the sensitized 
film, and the transmitting finger is a very thin stream of flying electrons. 
The receiving finger is a similar fine electron stream, and the receiving 
background is a fluorescent plate. The scene to be telegraphed is 
focused on the transmitting plate, appearing thereon in black, white, 
and half-tones exactly as it would do on the focusing screen of a camera. 
The latest technique allows it to be reproduced in the same black, white, 
and half-tone contrasts on the receiving screen. It is reasonable to say 
that it is reproduced immediately. The total time lag is very small, 
and only the scientific purist could object to the expression. 


It is now clear that the texture and appearance of the received 
picture must depend upon the number of the imaginary squares into 
which the transmitted picture was divided. Each picture has to be 
telegraphed in a very short space of time—the present commercial figure 
being one-twenty-fifth of a second—so the number of separate trans- 
missions per second necessary to carry out the work must be very high. 
The physical limit to the number of separate transmissions per second 
is set by the nature of the communication between the transmitting and 
receiving stations. The highest speed that we can now attain is obtained 
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by the use of very short-wave wireless, the present practice being to 
use waves of about 7 metres. Even so there is a definite limit to the 
number of separate transmissions per second that can be made. Under 
present conditions this figure is about four millions, and, allowing for the 
time lost in working the arrangements for keeping the transmitting and 
receiving fingers exactly in step, we are left with a possible total of 
3.6 million squares out of which to build a series of 25 pictures. 


Figures have been published which show the “ entertainment value ’ 
of pictures of different textures, that is to say, of pictures composed of 
sO many squares per square inch. The value is dependent on the 
distance at which the picture is to be viewed. A still diagram which 
appears perfect in detail is given when the side of each square subtends 
an angle of one minute at the observer’s eye. A still picture is quite 
pleasant to look at if the angle subtended by the side of each square is 
no greater than two minutes, but this is about the linit. 


When observing a moving picture the eye is very tolerant, and a 
series of pictures, each of which is almost unintelligible when examined 
alone, will give a good illusion of smooth movement, especially of some 
well-known subject such as a galloping horse. But when the Service 
value of information is to be considered it seems probable that a totally 
different set of figures will be required. The first point to be cleared 
up is the exact nature of the information which it is desired to com- 
municate. If a broad and general view is required, such, for instance, 
as the steady movement of the bank of smoke and dust thrown up by 
a creeping barrage, then a series of pictures of very coarse texture would 
suffice, but for any fine work a very close texture must be used. Keeping 
to the idea of 3.6 million squares per second, and 25 pictures per second, 
if the picture is square in shape it will be divided into about 400 squares 
each way. For a picture of the texture of those taken with an ordinary 
low-priced snapshot camera this number of squares would give us 
pictures about 2 inches each side. A moving picture of this texture, 
if ‘viewed at a distance of 8 feet, would still be pleasing and appear to 
be full of detail if it were enlarged up to 21 inches each side, 


’ 


The current technique of television reception, however, does not 
allow of so large a picture, the present commercial size being about one- 
eighth of this area. The largest apparatus now made is capable of 
showing a picture about twice this area, say, 10 inches each side. When 
using the larger of these the illusion of smooth motion is excellent, but 
there are, in fact, only 40 squares per inch run, and although the illusion 
of motion is so good that it can hardly be distinguished by eye from that 
produced from pictures of any higher degree of fineness of texture, yet 
a still picture is very vague and a still portrait would not be recognizable. 
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The picture has been described as being square in shape and as being 
subdivided into a number of squares, These “ squares”’ are known as 
picture units. In practice, for entertainment purposes, it has been found 
that an oblong picture is more pleasant to look at, and the picture units 
are usually also oblong, the proportion of length to height being usually 
4 to 3. In current practice the television picture is produced on a 
fluorescent screen ; as soon as each picture is completed it has gone for 
good—there is no record. 


There is a considerable difference between television as developed 
for its ‘‘ entertainment value ’’ and the requirements of intelligence in 
war. For entertainment value it has been found that an oblong picture 
is more pleasant to look at, and that for moving figures large in propor- 
tion to the whole size of the picture the picture units can also be oblong. 
But for the reproduction of fine detail the picture units must be squares, 
and it is then more convenient to make the shape of the picture square 
also. As explained above, modern technique permits of transmitting 
a moving picture which is divided into 400 units each way, vertical and 
horizontal, and this limit is imposed by the nature of the transmission 
system between the transmitting and receiving stations, and is not due 
to the slowness of action of the cathode ray receivers and transmitters. 
The prospect of any material increase in the number of picture units 
which can be transmitted per second is therefore gloomy. 


ce 


If fine and accurate information is wanted another factor enters 
into the problem. It is impossible to draw a fine diagram with a blunt 
pencil, and therefore the possible fineness of reproduction is also limited 
by the size of the tip of the stream of electrons which is used as the finger 
at the transmitting and receiving ends. In present commercial practice 
the diameter of the tip is 2 millimetres, the great majority of the work 
being done by the central portion, 1 millimetre in diameter. If we 
accept 1 millimetre as being the least practicable diameter of the tip 
of the electron stream, the size of a square picture 400 picture units 
each way is 40 cm. square, say, II inches roughly. The foregoing figures 
indicate that the smallest practicable picture unit is 1 millimetre 
square. It is a question for experts in aerial photography to determine 
what is the size of an object on the ground which is represented by an 
area of this size on the focusing screen of a camera, which must in turn 
depend upon the size of the scene to be depicted. If the scene is an area 
a mile square, each picture unit represents about 15 feet each way. 
If the scene is a furlong square each picture unit represents about 2 feet 
each way, and so on. 


The detail of television pictures cannot be improved by enlargement. 
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The picture consists of so many units per inch run, and the lowest 
number that can be permitted depends upon the distance at which the 
received picture is to be viewed. 


When examining a still diagram at the ordinary distance of 1 foot 
there must be at least 100 picture units per inch run if the diagram is 
to appear sharp and clear-cut to the naked eye. A picture composed 
of 400 units each way would thus be 4 inches square. If this were to 
be enlarged optically to 8 inches square it would appear equally clear- 
cut if viewed at a distance of 2 feet, but no more detail would be revealed 
because the detail is not there. The effect of further enlargement is 
only to increase the distance at which it can be viewed while still appear- 
ing to be clear-cut, and therefore increasing the number of persons who 
can see it at the same time. No increase in detail is possible, enlarge- 
ment only reveals the texture of the picture. As a simple example, 
the ordinary low-priced snapshot camera takes pictures with a texture 
of about 200 picture units per inch run. A good snap will bear enlarge- 
ment up to about 2 to 1 linear without loss of clearness, when the texture 
is about 100 picture units per inch run. Any further enlargement 
generally means a loss of sharpness without any increase in detail. More 
expensive cameras give pictures of a finer texture which will bear 
greater enlargement without loss of definition. 


If a finer definition is required than that available from television 
pictures composed of 400 picture units each way, there is a possibility 
of improvement by reducing the number of complete pictures per second 
and increasing the number of units in each picture. It would be possible 
to work at, say, 8 pictures per second and 700 picture units per side, 
but it would be very fatiguing to watch such a picture for long. Pre- 
sumably the transmitting station would be an aircraft circling over 
hostile territory. If she flies in circles the received picture would be 
turning round also, and the receiver would have to be mounted on a 
turntable so that it could be twisted round to keep the orientation of 
the received picture constant. It appears that considerable skill on the 
part of the pilot will be required to keep the centre of the television 
picture fairly steady on the same spot. 


This line of thought seems to raise the question of the military value 
of changing the picture at all. Would not a series of pictures trans- 
mitted in the course of a few seconds and sent about once in ten or 
five minutes, each one a permanent document, be of equal or even 
greater value for most warlike purposes? Such a technique would be 
far more simple than that of Television, and a texture at least equal to 
that of good snapshot photography could be obtained provided that 
the size of the tip of the transmitting finger could be sufficiently reduced. 
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It is not possible to prophesy how far a team of photography and 
television experts could work in this direction. 


There is another method of reporting pictorially for warlike purposes. 
An aerial observer should be provided with special maps of the country 
over which he is flying. On one of these maps he marks with a special 
pencil any position he desires to indicate, no doubt using arbitrary 
signs for different arms or different objects. This map is put into the 
transmitting box, a similar map being in place in the receiving box, 
and by a process analagous to that described above in the case of the 
production of television pictures the marks made by the observer up 
aloft could be reproduced on the receiving map. 


In these days of very high-speed machines it would be interesting 
to compare the rate of delivery of information by these methods— 
television, still pictures, or marked maps—with that obtained by a 
machine taking photographs and then flying back and dropping the 
films, the working distance being, say, 20 miles. 


In all the above remarks notice has been taken only of the problem 
of the reproduction of still or moving pictures. A few further notes 
on other aspects of the case may be of interest. The sensitiveness of 
the modern screen, consisting of a mosaic of photo-electric cells on 
which the picture to be transmitted is focused, is said to be equal to 
that of a portable cinema camera. That is to say that conditions which 
admit of an intelligible film being obtained will permit of an intelligible 
television picture being produced. 


In order to work television in the form which has now been developed 
for entertainment purposes—that is, 4 million picture units per second 
—a wireless wave of not more than 7} metres is required (frequency 
40 million per second). This is about the longest wave that could be 
used for the purpose. At such a frequency considerable power is 
required to work at any useful range. Presumably the receiving station 
would be about 20 miles from the transmitting aircraft, and as directional 
transmission is impossible from an aircraft which must keep circling 
about while the picture is being transmitted, her wireless transmitter 
must be powerful and therefore bulky and heavy. A big machine will 
be necessary. 


With regard to hostile interference, all the world knows that waves 
of about the frequency mentioned are necessary, and that a continuous 
transmission on nearly the right frequency will result in a complete 
black-out of the picture. 


The question of the interception by the enemy of the information 
given by the picture does not appear to be very important, as pre- 
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sumably the enemy knows what is taking place behind his own lines. 
Therefore the idea of developing a sort of secret television by departing 
from the usual commercial method of traversing the transmitting and 
receiving electron streams over the mosaic and fluorescent screens 
respectively does not seem to be very interesting. 


The very high speed of transmission of picture units has the effect 
of widening the band of frequencies which must be used for transmission. 
Although a wireless frequency of 40 million per second has been men- 
tioned, this is not a sharp and well-defined frequency. It is, in fact, a 
complete band of frequencies extending at least one million on each 
side of the average frequency, and any interference within this band 
will to some extent obscure the television picture. Slight interference 
has the effect of making random lines across the picture, and extreme 
interference blacks it out altogether. The very wide band of frequencies 
necessary for the transmission of television pictures makes it impossible 
to work many lines of this form of communication in the same area, on 
account of mutual interference. Still pictures are less susceptible to 
interference, and can be transmitted with less powerful and therefore 
lighter apparatus. 


An attempt has been made to explain the natural limitations of the 
quality of the image that can be transmitted by Television, in order 
that the military value of such information may be appraised. The 
details of the extremely interesting methods by which the results are 
obtained do not come within the scope of this article, which is concerned 
only with the results themselves. Having reviewed the limitations of 
the process, it remains for the Services to judge the value of the informa- 
tion that can be obtained by it. 
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THE ROYAL AIR FORCE IN THE FAR EAST 


By Group CapTaIN A. C. WriGcut, A.F.C., R.A.F. 
On Wednesday, 30th January, 1935. 


Air VicE-MARSHAL P. B. JouBERT DE LA FeErTE£, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN introduced the Lecturer. 


LECTURE 


r i “HE subject of this lecture, ‘‘ The Royal Air Force in the Far 
East,’ is as difficult to define as the area itself which is commonly 
known by the same name. The rapid passage of aircraft eats 

up space, leaving only the most conspicuous landmarks in memory. 

In the same way, I can only outline the-main features of our work in 

that region as in a picture. I must leave the background to the imagina- 

tion. 


The normal picture seen by an airman flying in the East is a wide 
sunlit sea, dappled by the shadows of towering cumulus. There is nearly 
always a thunderstorm in sight. The land recedes into haze in which 
the rugged skyline of mountains is dimly seen. The dark green jungle, 
mangrove or plantation, like a heavy pile carpet untidily rumpled, is 
broken only by jutting red and grey rocks or, in places, by the torn 
sides of volcanoes—not always extinct. It is all very colourful. The 
airman rejoices at the sight whilst flying in the coolness of the upper 
air; but in a tropical rainstorm all this is blotted out and he must 
concentrate on flying by his instruments. 


Roughly, within a radius of two hundred miles from Singapore 
the seasons do not change; it is everlasting summer, the average 
temperature being about go° F. North of Penang, up the West coast, 
the South-West monsoon brings very heavy rain and high winds, the 
worst months being July and August. On the East coast it is the North- 
East monsoon that brings the storms and rain, principally in December, 
January and February. The seas run so high that sea-borne trade 
to ports on the East coast ceases. However, as a rule, these winds, 
after dropping their rain on the windward coasts, bring fine, clear 
weather to the leeward of the peninsula. 
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_ British interests in the Far East beyond India centre in Singapore : 
a 2,000-mile radius from that point includes Calcutta, reaches almost 
to Shanghai and touches Australia at Port Darwin. It is a vast area, 
encompassing much undeveloped wealth, where the people are of every 
colour and stage of civilization. If British interests are to be protected, 
air communication must be developed. That process involves the 
survey of routes and the establishment of aerodromes and anchorages, 
with a well designed base at the hub—that is to say, Singapore. 


PRELIMINARY RECONNAISSANCE. 


The first task of the Royal Air Force was to make a preliminary 
reconnaissance of the routes to and throughout the Far East. The route 
to India was known, but no further. An officer was therefore sent in 
1926 to find suitable refuelling anchorages between Calcutta and 
Singapore, and the various administrative authorities co-operated in 
granting the necessary facilities. 


The Far East Flight of four Southampton flying boats left England 
in 1927 and flew to Singapore. After refitting, they proceeded via the 
Dutch East Indies to and around Australia in 1928 ; the total distance 
covered amounted to 23,000 miles. The next task was the route to 
Hong Kong, where the Fleet Air Arm was based at Kai Tak. The 
Flight refitted and rested at Singapore, and then flew along the flat 
coast of Borneo, the mountainous Philippine Islands, and across the 
China Sea to Hong Kong, returning by French Indo-China and Siam 
to Singapore. They thus obtained experience of the East and West 
coasts of the China Sea. They reported on these flights and made 
voluminous notes on intermediate anchorages wherever the conditions 
seemed suitable. From all nationals they received every courtesy and 
help. Those pioneers of the Far East Flight achieved a task that will 
not easily be equalled. 


Although it was found that the coasts they traversed provided many 
excellent anchorages at frequent intervals, landing grounds were few 
and far between. Land planes could not be used until such landing 
grounds were located, surveyed and prepared. Most flat areas were 
covered with mangrove, jungle or plantation. All had to be visited 
by R.A.F. officers—in many cases the only means of reaching them was 
by flying boat. First of all, they made a detailed survey of the anchor- 
ages from Calcutta to Singapore and up the East coast of Malaya. 
From these anchorages they were able to inspect possible landing-ground 
sites, either chosen by local authorities or those that they found them- 
selves. Work has proceeded steadily on the West coast and many 
landing grounds have since been added. Although they are not all 
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completed, there are now few landing grounds more than fifty miles 
apart. 


THE SINGAPORE BASE. 


No sort of progress could have been made without a base. Some 
seven years ago a site was selected close to the naval base on the North 
shore of Singapore Island, alongside which the Straits of Johore provide 
a well-sheltered anchorage for flying boats. Originally the whole of 
the area of the base was covered with coco-nut and rubber plantations 
or mangrove swamp ; but the trees have been cut down, the swamps 
cleared, and the ground levelled and thoroughly drained. Few would 
guess that the present domed landing ground, some 1000 yards in 
diameter, hides a network of concrete drains. These are essential, for, 
although rain seldom lasts long, it falls nearly every day. The annual 
rainfall totals some 100 inches. Hangars for Service and civil aircraft, 
workshops, storehouses and barracks have been erected. They are 
of excellent design, successfully meeting the conditions of great humidity 
and a tropical heat. Recreation facilities have not been neglected, 
and there are several playing fields, tennis courts, and gardens. 


By the autumn of 1930, when the chief landing grounds and that 
at Singapore had been prepared, No. 36 (Torpedo Bomber) Squadron 
in two flights was able to fly from Karachi to Singapore. But the 
undeveloped state of the country and the distance between some of the 
landing grounds, then available, indicated that the route for land planes 
flying in formation would not justify the risk of such flights during the 
South-West monsoon. This monsoon extends from June to October, 
when torrential rain reduces visibility to a minimum, and emergency 
landing grounds might thus be hard to find. With the arrival of No. 36 © 
(Torpedo Bomber) Squadron a new era for the Royal Air Force opened 
in the Far East, and a reorganization was taken in hand. The establish- 
ment was increased to include a Headquarters Staff, with more personnel 
for repair, maintenance, and stores at Singapore. The Far East Flight 
became No. 205 (Flying Boat) Squadron ; and this unit, with No. 36 
(Torpedo Bomber) Squadron and the R.A.F. base at Kai Tak, near 
Hong Kong, became an R.A.F. command. 


The base at Kai Tak is primarily intended for the use of the aircraft 
on the aircraft carrier, which is normally stationed at Hong Kong. 
Administratively, Kai Tak comes under the R.A.F., Far East. 


TRAINING WITH THE NAVY AND ARMY. 


The function of the Flying Boat Squadron is to search for and 
shadow a sea-borne enemy by day or night ; and that of the land plane 
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squadron is to attack him with bombs or torpedoes. Such an operation 
requires perfect co-operation between the squadrons, and a high standard 
of training in reconnaissance, navigation, air gunnery, bombing, and 
torpedo dropping. Every opportunity is taken to carry out exercises 
with ships of the Navy passing through, for there are none stationed at 
Singapore. When no men-of-war are available search is made for large 
merchantmen, and often enough their captains are only too willing to 
provide opportunity for a comparison of their tracks with those recorded 
by the aircraft. This is better than nothing, for it requires constant 
practice to pick up shipping at night. Although these merchantmen 
cannot take evading action or darken ship without serious interruption 
of their duty, some value in the process of navigation and reporting is 
obtained. The frequent low clouds and rain that occur in the early 
evening do not make it too simple to find them. Night flying used to 
be hazardous at times, buf now that automatic pilots are supplied to 
flying boats, the dangers and difficulties of night flying over the open 
sea are materially reduced. 


By taking every opportunity to carry out such exercises with 
H.M. ships valuable lessons are learned by each Service ; each is enabled 
to realize the capabilities and weaknesses of the other, and thus to 
secure co-operation in preparing to meet a possible enemy in war. A 
very close liaison exists between the Army and the Air Force. Exercises 
with the object of co-operation are arranged annually with the Regular 
and Territorial Forces. Combined exercises involving all three arms 
are arranged whenever circumstances permit, for such combined training 
is regarded as fundamentally important. 


THE SURVEY OF ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


The exploits of the German cruiser ““ Emden” in the Bengal Sea 
during the War, and her apparent ability to disappear when the search 
became too hot, directed attention to the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. In 1931 it was decided to survey these islands with a view 
to shortening the air route from Ceylon to Singapore, and to provide 
counter-measures against such commerce raiders by flying-boat 
reconnaissance conducted from bases in the islands. An aeroplane 
from one of our cruisers visiting Port Blair, en South Andaman Island, 
some years previously had carried out a practice flight round the harbour ; 
otherwise aircraft had never been seen there before. Port Blair has 
an excellent harbour and several sheltered anchorages. The Nicobar 
Islands to the South are incompletely surveyed, and in many places 
the interior is quite unknown ; they are seldom visited and are sur- 
rounded by dangerous coral reefs. The tribes are chiefly Negretto, 
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but from their appearance do not all come from the same stock. Their 
habits are strange, and in most places they go naked. Some are pigmies 
and some are ‘“‘ dog men.’* The Shom Pen of Great Nicobar are prob- 
ably among the lowest known type of mankind. The Commissioner and 
Missionary, Mr. Scott, at Car Nicobar is the only white man South of 
Port Blair. An Indian Tasildah represents the Government at Nancouri, 
which it was known had a good harbour. 


Months beforehand it had been arranged for a Burmese junk to 
dump petrol and oil at Port Blair and to proceed to and wait at Nancouri. 
Shortly before the party was due to leave Singapore a telegram was 
received—‘ Junk sunk.’’ This caused consternation, but a Chinese 
captain was found who took his junk to Nancouri in time to prevent 
the cruise being postponed. We had difficulty in persuading him to 
remain until the end of the cruise, because he was afraid his wife might 
think he was lost and marry again. He was unable to believe that we 
could tell his agents by wireless that he was still alive. 


Three flying boats left Singapore on 3rd December, 1931, and flew 
to Rangoon, which is the point of departure for the two ships that ply 
between that place and Port Blair; certain stores had to be taken by 
these ships. The squadron passed over Ross Island, the seat of local 
government at Port Blair, exactly on time. At that place the author- 
ities had provided excellent moorings and other accommodation. 
The area surrounding the Penal Settlement is well developed, but the 
islands otherwise are entirely covered with magnificent closely-set 
forests. The sea encroaches until it forms a maze of mangrove-edged 
waterways. Farther South the islands are partly covered with grass, 
but these areas are very broken, with Jalang up to Io feet in height, and 
so no landing ground sites are available. 


Leaving one flying boat at a time at Port Blair the others, incompany, 
made a complete preliminary survey of the islands, noting which of the 
many apparently good anchorages should be surveyed in detail. The 
object was to find anchorages every 15 to 20 miles, except where the 
open sea intervened. Twenty anchorages were finally selected and 
fully surveyed. In most cases, however, some difficulty was found to 
locate good fresh water. The crews lived on coco-nuts in lieu of water 





1Early navigators reported ‘‘dog men”’ in Car Nicobar on account of their 
‘“tails’”’ and ‘‘ears.’’ This tribe has a story that, at the time of the Flood, a man 
and a dog were washed up on an island—their island. The men, in consequence, 
wear a long “tail” tied from the waist and bind their heads with the bast from 
the heart of the Areca Palm, one end pointing up, the other down. Without ‘ 
this decoration they consider themselves improperly dressed. 
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for five days on one occasion. Young coco-nut with a dash of lime juice 
makes a pleasant beverage. 


The brightly coloured coral banks reaching up from the denser 
blue of the deeper sea are a fisherman’s paradise, and are the chief 
source of the world supply of trocus shell, from which are manufactured 
the so-called pearl buttons. Licensed Japanese junks bearing numbers, 
which can easily be seen from the air, are permitted to gather the trocus 
harvest. It is obvious that those showing no number are pirates. 
During their first northward flight the flying boats were able to report 
by W/T to Port Blair six pirates caught red-handed stealing shell. 
Unfortunately, on the plea of economy, Port Blair had no guardship 
to take them into custody. We wanted to do so, but were not allowed. 


Our crews usually lived in their boats, and bartered trinkets and 
cast-off clothing for chickens and coco-nuts. We were very short of 
clothing at the end of the cruise, but brought home many interesting 
souvenirs. 

From the air it was quite easy to pick out valuable timber trees in 
the high forests, and to give a general idea of their quantity. The 
useless mangrove was, of course, readily identified. The revenue of the 
Islands depends largely on the export of valuable timber. It was 
fortunate, then, that the visit of Mr. Blascheck, Inspector-General of 
Forestry for India, coincided with the visit of the flying boats. I took 
him for a flight, and in his subsequent report he stated that much time 
and expense could be saved by air reconnaissance of the forests. 

An aerial photographic survey was made of the Barantang, in which 
all valuable timber had been marked down on a Forestry Officer’s plan, 
By comparing this plan with the air photographs a key was made for 
the identification and quantitative assessment of valuable timber 
disclosed on air photographic mosaics taken of ground not previously 
surveyed. In a half-hour flight the surveyor of the Burmese Timber 
Company at Port Cornwallis was saved some months of unremunerative 
labour, for it disclosed upon which bearings his survey could be made, 
thus avoiding an impassable mangrove swamp and certain unproductive 


areas. 

The method of carrying out the air survey of an unknown anchorage 
is as follows: the pilot flies round the area, carefully studying the 
water for snags, which are visible when looking vertically down through 
the water but not from water level. After taking bearings from well- 
defined landmarks he draws a sketch plan of the area, showing where 
it is safe to land and take off. In such unknown country a second 
’ flying boat stands by until the first has landed safely and a signal has 
been given that all is well. Both aircraft then anchor and rubber 
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dingies are inflated and launched. With one of the crew rowing and 
another taking and noting soundings on certain bearings, the anchorage 
is surveyed. The state of the tide can be worked out from tidal con- 
stants, but the height of the tide is shown by the discoloration of the 
mangrove leaves. This is a rough and ready method, and detail is filled 
in later by notes and photographs from the air and the water, from 
which the survey chart is finally compiled. It is most interesting work, 
but arduous in the tropics. In still water each flying boat can be taxied 
to take soundings on bearings at an estimated speed, the accuracy of 
which is confirmed by taxying on cross bearings. 


The squadron left the Nicobars for Sabang, in Sumatra, on 13th 
January, 1932, and landed in a very heavy rainstorm. They arrived 
at Singapore after 45 days’ absence, only one day of which was taken 
as a holiday. Some 17,000 air miles were flown with only one forced 
landing, which caused some anxiety at the time, but the aircraft was 
successfully towed home safely and was flying again in two days. 


It is the accepted policy, in order to maintain the mobility of R.A.F. 
Squadrons, for the Air Ministry to include in its training programme a 
number of long-distance flights for those units which are suitably 
equipped. In 1932, No. 205 Squadron flew from Singapore to Port 
Darwin, passing through the Dutch East Indies. The Dutch air force 
came out in strength to meet the flying boats, who were graciously 
permitted to lead the way into the Dutch air base at Sourabaya. 


The object of the flight was to co-operate with the Royal Australian 
Air Force, two flights of which flew from Melbourne to meet No. 205 
Squadron at Port Darwin. It is interesting to note that the flight of 
the Australians was longer than that of No. 205 Squadron. The liaison 
was most successful. 


THE TORPEDO BOMBER SQUADRONS. 


The landplanes have not, up to date, carried out so many long- 
distance flights, partly because it has taken time to prepare inter- 
mediate landing grounds. I have already stated that their function is 
to provide a striking force capable of dropping bombs on land or sea 
targets and of torpedoing a sea-borne enemy. To perform these duties 
successfully requires a high standard of technical training and equip- 
ment ; it involves much practice in bombing and torpedo dropping 
and takes up the bulk of the flying time. Bombing requires a large 
safety area, and sea traffic is concentrated in the waters round Singapore. 

When a suitable site over the water was found, only small practice 
bombs were used. These bombs break up on impact and the chemical 
contents, on exposure to the air, creates a smoke puff which registers 
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the accuracy of the aim. As live bombs burst on graze they should be 
no more harmful to fish than practice bombs, but it took a “ live” 
bombing demonstration to prove to the Malay fisherman that no damage 
was done to their fishing. The only possible casualty to fish would be 
a direct hit on one swimming on the surface—a contingency which is 
extremely rare. 

A torpedo bomber squadron attacking a sea-borne enemy is a 
thrilling affair. The squadron, in close formation, tries to use the 
clouds as cover and aims to arrive over the enemy, unseen, at a height 
of 7,000 to 10,000 feet. The formation then breaks up and each unit 
comes tearing down the sky at over 200 miles per hour. They approach 
from all directions, flattening out just above the water to release their 
torpedoes at a certain distance from the target to allow for the “ run.” 
The timing of the release at a fixed height above water requires much 
practice, for an ill-judged release might damage the delicate adjustment 
of the torpedo. Such training has not been limited to daylight, for a 
number of attacks have taken place at night. 


LANDPLANE FLIGHTS BETWEEN SINGAPORE AND INDIA. 


I have already mentioned that No. 36 (Torpedo Bomber) Squadron 
flew from Karachi to Singapore in 1930, when the Base was reorganized. 
A flight of four aircraft of this squadron, in January and February, 
1933, flew from Singapore to the North-West Frontier of India. The 
flight was primarily a training flight, in accordance with the Air Ministry 
policy, namely, to increase the inter-command mobility of all units. 
The distance covered was about 7,000 miles. Although carried out in 
the North-East Monsoon, when good weather prevails, some forced 
landings took place due to fog and cylinder water leaks. These incidents 
again proved the necessity of having frequent landing grounds with 
good communications connecting them. The need for a sound meteoro- 
logical organization was also emphasized ; but no such system could 
be of any value unless information could be transmitted to the aircraft 
by W/T. Such an organization is costly, and it will be some time 
before it is perfected. 


In 1934, flights from India by Nos. 11 and 60 Squadrons, stationed 
at Risalpur and Kohat, were made to Singapore. Such flights are to 
be carried out at more frequent intervals in future, and will become a 
regular item in the Annual Training Programme. 


AIR CO-OPERATION IN REBELLIONS—BURMA. 


It became evident in 1931 that a possible route along the waterways 
across India would be of value to flying boats. Accordingly one of 
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these craft, then en route to India, was detailed to investigate the 
possibility of such a route. When the flying boat arrived at Rangoon, 
the Governor of Burma requested authority to use it to locate Burmese 
rebels in the Tharrawadi and Bassein areas. It discovered the head- 
quarters of their self-styled king and leader, Saya San, a quack 
doctor and astrologist, who, by means of his spells, was able to 
persuade his followers that bullets could not hit them. After dropping 
warning pamphlets from the air in the Bassein area, the rebels sur- 
rendered. The flying boat also flew up the Irrawadi on a similar mission 
to Mandalay, a distance of 450 sea miles. This was the first aircraft to 
be seen in Upper Burma. 


Later three Horsley machines were sent up to Rangoon at the 
request of the Governor of Burma, as the rebels were again active. 
They were located, but the aircraft were not permitted to use their 
weapons. This reconnaissance was valuable, but one result was that 
Saya San, seeing they intended no offensive action, told his men that 
the aeroplanes were under his control and therefore were harmless. It 
was the local opinion that the rebellion could have been shortened by 
the con ‘inued use of aircraft. 


SURVEY OF LANDING GROUNDS IN SIAM. 


There is one section of the route to India—namely, in Siam—that 
has no established landing grounds, although sites for this purpose have 
been surveyed. Being foreign territory, it needed the authority and 
co-operation of the Siamese Government to carry out such a survey. 
The Officer Commanding the R.A.F. base, Singapore, flew to Bangkok 
early in 1932, and was successful in obtaining permission to survey the 
route with the aid of a Siamese Government Surveyor. The coastal 
strip consists largely of forest and mangrove. With the use of the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements’ yacht ‘‘ Sea Belle II’ as a base, 
and a flying boat for air survey and rapid transit, sixteen sites were 
examined, of which six were selected. The longest gap between them is 
no more than fifty miles. It was a fatiguing task: many miles were 
covered on foot, and sometimes the surveyors were waist deep in mud. 


CRUISE TO HonGc KONG. 


The route from India to Australia is now regularly used by both 
landplanes and flying boats, but that to Hong Kong is still closed to 
landplanes. A number of R.A.F. flights have taken place over Borneo 
to investigate anchorages and report on oil seepages. As already 
mentioned, a similar plan is being followed to site and prepare landing 
grounds. In May, 1934, the Officer Commanding the R.A.F. in the 
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Far East made his annual inspection of Kai Tak an opportunity to 
investigate the route afresh, and three flying boats followed the Borneo 
coast to Kudat, in British North Borneo. The flat lands between the 
sea and mountains of the beautiful islands of Palawan provide many 
suitable clearings. 

The United States have established a number of landing grounds 
in the Philippines. On arrival the Royal Air Force were given every 
hospitality and help by the ever generous Americans, and a destroyer 
was even provided to afford a W/T link on the long sea crossing to 
Hong Kong. Very bad weather was encountered and the flying boats 
were for a time separated. The O.C. Far East remained at Hong Kong 
to do his inspection, while the three flying boats, after again being 
separated by storm and a few unfortunate technical faults, flew down 
the coast of French Indo-China and Siam to Singapore. 

The outstanding lesson learnt on this cruise was that, although 
meteorological information is available and the tracks of typhoons are 
forecasted for the benefit of shipping, no real co-ordination takes place 
between the various Governments’ metereological services. The results 
are often confusing ; the French service is perhaps the most accurate. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


The Royal Air Force at Singapore Base now consists of one flying 
boat squadron and two torpedo bomber squadrons, with a well organized 
base possessing facilities for repairs and adequate stores to meet all 
requirements for the R.A.F. in the whole of the Far East. The torpedo 
bomber squadrons have modern aircraft, and No. 205 Squadron is 
shortly to be equipped with Singapore III machines, which are being 
flown out from England via the newly established flying boat route 
across India. 

The civilian landing ground and anchorage at Tangjong Rhu will 
be completed in 1936, and the appointment of a local Director of Civil 
Aviation is now being considered. If, and when, such an appointment 
is made, the duties of the holder will be to administer civil air regulations 
in Malaya and to control the management of activities at the air port. 
Plans for further expansion are being elaborated. 


DISCUSSION. 


Group Captain T. E. B. Howe, R.A.F.: Can flying boats be moored out all 
the year round and operate from advanced bases in the South China Sea and in 
the neighbourhood of Singapore ? During the first year, when two or three flying- 
boat squadrons were stationed at Basra, seven flying boats were moored out in 
the Shat el Arab River all the year round without any mishap, except a little 
damage to the top planes and to one of the boats owing to a hailstorm. 
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CapTaIn E. AttHAM, R.N.: Are the Admiralty charts not of any value in 
selecting flying-boat bases? Possibly some of the more shallow and sheltered 
waters which flying boats would require are not surveyed to the necessary extent, 
but I believe there are very few of the waters of the globe which are not now sur- 
veyed, and I should imagine that, coupled with the Sailing Directions, there is 
plenty of information already available. 


THE LECTURER: 


With regard to the first question, these aircraft can be maintained in the open, 
but it is exhausting work for the maintenance personnel. This length of time depends 
on the endurance of the airmen. We were out for 45 days, and the aircraft came 
back almost as good as they were when they went away. But when it comes to 
major overhauls, when men are working continuously for some days or weeks, the 
strain on the men is too great without some shelter. The glare on the slipways, 
and the whiteness of it, has a very bad effect upon the eyes; the sun is also very 
hot. If temporary shelter could be provided during an emergency the flying boats 
could be operated for a long time, but then it has to be reckoned as to how far the 
men can be pressed, and how great is the need. The security of the anchorage is 
a consideration to be taken into account. 


I have nothing but the greatest admiration for Admiralty charts. I would never 
hesitate to go by them, because, generally speaking, they are absolutely accurate, 
but in this particular case of the West coast of Burma and portions of Siam parts 
were surveyed so long ago that the silting up of the river mouths has permitted 
mangrove to creep out and alter the coast-line. Some mangrove has linked islands 
to the mainland, while peninsulas have become islands. The last survey dates, 
I think, from 1878. It is the inside waters, creeks and shallow rivers which are 
not so well surveyed, because hitherto there has been no need to survey them. 
The cost of a new survey would be very great. 


ADMIRAL Sir R. G. O. Tupper asked why the Timor Sea is regarded as being 
so dangerous ? He had twice crossed it in a ship, but never found anything terrible 
about it, except the strong tides. According to the accounts of the airmen going 
to Australia and back it is almost always stormy there. 


Tue LecturER: I have only passed over the Timor Sea by air twice. The 
first time we were escorting the German airwoman, Fraulein Beinhorn. At the 
slow rate we were flying it took us eight hours, and the sea was such that one could 
have landed safely, but I very much doubt whether one could have taken off 
again ; and the nearest ship was 1400 miles away. That is the danger, particularly 
for the landplane. Except for the purely psychological effect, I think it is no more 
dangerous than a forced landing would be when flying over 15 miles of mountainous 
country. 


THE CHAIRMAN: 


The part of the world which the Lecturer has so well described to us is a most 
fascinating one, and I only wish that he could have spent more time on it and 
covered more ground; it is very interesting to hear of the work which is going 
on out there. 


The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation. 














THE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 
By “ Cuita” 


paragraph of Regulations for the Officers Training Corps clearly 

sets out the objects of that organization. They are, briefly, to 
provide a modicum of standardized military training for students at 
schools and universities such as will fit them to take commissions in 
the Territorial Army and the Supplementary Reserve, and to build 
up a potential reserve of young officers. The great importance of these 
aims is obvious, and it is our present purpose to consider the extent 
to which the O.T.C. is achieving its objects and what steps could be 
taken to improve the existing situation. 


The standardization of training is ensured by holding half-yearly 
examinations for certificates of proficiency ‘A’ and “ B,” on the 
results of which a contingent’s income for the year largely depends. 
The theme song of O.T.C. finance is “‘ We pay by results.” Laudable 
as this may be in theory it does, in practice, lead to money-grubbing 
tactics which are not in the best interests of the cause. 


The O.T.C. is organized in two divisions, the junior division consisting 
of school contingents, the senior division being composed of contingents 
from universities and certain colleges of similar standing. Although 
both of the same parent, the two divisions are essentially different. Let 
us first consider the school contingents and see to what extent they are 
furthering the cause of soldiering as a whole and fulfilling their own 
intimate objects in particular. 


The Junior Division.—Officially membership of the O.T.C. is 
voluntary, but few small boys are likely to refuse such ar invitation, 
by no means rare, as “the O.T.C. is voluntary ; all members of my 
house join,” when it comes from so august a personage as the house 
master or—even worse—from the senior prefect. Overhead charges 
must have first call on contingent funds, and not until these have 
been met is money available for ammunition, field days (entailing 
considerable expenditure on transport, pork pies and bath buns) and 
other essentials of training. As the income of the contingent depends, 
primarily, on the number of efficient cadets, it follows that it is, 
financially, a case of the more the merrier. The existing financial 
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system ! therefore tends to sound the death knell of purely voluntary 
service. 

Accepting this, next must come the sugaring of the pill—making 
O.T.C. service worth while. Junior Division contingents are trained as 
infantry, and it is vital to make this training interesting. Immediately 
after the War this was comparatively simple ; the youth of the country 
was war-minded and a large number of schoolmasters had seen war 
service. These were sufficiently highly trained to be capable of running, 
intelligently, tactical exercises, both sand table and out of doors. They 
could illustrate examples with personal anecdotes and point the necessary 
moral. But now such people, if still available, are mostly some sixteen 
years out of date and it is necessary to rely on more junior masters who, 
however keen, are frequently incapable of sound teaching owing to 
their inexperience. In many cases they have not the time to work out 
a good tactical exercise, and therefore fall back on the mainstay of 
the weak, “‘ Carry on, Sergeant-Major.”” The Sergeant-Major, normally 
a retired W.O. or N.C.O. of infantry, sees little further than arms drill, or 
company drill at the best ; and the young idea soon finds this very boring. 


From analysis of the training programmes of contingents it would 
often appear that the objects so clearly set out in O.T.C. Regulations 
have been almost forgotten. Be it at once admitted that the ground- 
work of arms drill, marching drill, and musketry is essential, but in 
many contingents little more than this is ever done. Minor tactics 
and section leading tend to take second place and to be taught as 
special subjects for certificate “‘ A’”’ candidates only. The reason for 
this is twofold. Firstly, the lack of experienced officers ; and secondly, 
the form of the Annual General Inspection. This event usually takes 
place towards the end of the summer term, and, in the main, consists 
of an inspection in line, possibly an advance in line, and certainly a 
march past. After this there may be—probably is—some squad drill, 
musketry and, possibly, a small tactical scheme; but in the eyes of 
the school these are rather incidental. It is the march past which 
counts, and, being keen to put up a good show, it is the march past 
which is rehearsed, ad nauseam, throughout the summer term—the one 
term which is really suitable for tactical exercises out in the country : 
everything else goes by the board until “ inspection ” is over. In fact, 
the very name Officers Training Corps has ceased to have any real 
meaning and, instead of attempting to train individuals as officers, 
the end in view is to train the contingent as a unit. 





1 {1 1s. annually is paid for each cadet over the age of 16 who is “ efficient,” 
ie., attended 15 parades, been to camp and been inspected. {2 is paid for each 
Cadet in possession of certificate ‘‘ A.” These grants are ‘for all expenses except 
annual camp. 
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This second reason—the form of the Annual Inspection, or perhaps, 
more accurately, the school’s attitude towards it—could be disposed 
of with ease. All that is necessary is for the edict to go forth: “I 
am instructed by the Army Council . . .”’ that, in future, the Annual 
Inspection will be divided up into the following three phases :— 


(1) The contingent will be inspected in line, particular attention 
being paid to steadiness on parade and turn out. There will 
be mo march past. 

(2) All members with over two years’ service will be formed 
into squads, any member of which will be liable to be called 
upon to instruct the remainder in any subject (including 
extended order drill and use of formations across country) 
that the inspecting officer may select. During this phase 
recruit squads will be inspected doing arms drill and marching 
drill. 

(3) A simple tactical exercise will be carried out on the ground. 
The scheme will be set by a regular officer, and the situations 
will be handed out at the time of the actual inspection. 


An inspection on these lines would have the advantage that valuable 
parade hours would not be wasted practising a march past, yet oppor- 
tunity would be given to see the contingent’s turn out and its discipline 
reflected in its steadiness on parade during the inspection in line. 

The second phase would ensure that members with over two years’ 
service are already being trained as leaders, and, in order to show up 
well in this phase, time will be spent in developing the power of command 
of individuals instead of perfecting drill movements. Recruits, anxious 
to shine, would work hard at their actual drill in the knowledge that 
they were graduating from the private soldier stage to the instructor 
or officer stage of learning. 

The third phase presents certain minor difficulties where schools 
are situated in towns, yet valuable tactical lessons can be learnt on 
the school playing fields. The scheme could be set by an officer of the 
local infantry depot to which supervision of the contingent-in question 
has been delegated. It should be simple, short, and entail a move for 
as many of the contingent as possible. 

The problem of finding more experienced officers is a much harder 
one. That, at present, it is not solved the following cases show only too 
clearly. At a tactical exercise without troops held recently for O.T.C. 
officers the gunner side of the picture was being painted. Light suddenly 
dawned on the face of an officer of some five years’ O.T.C. service. 
“‘ Oh,” he said, ‘‘ I see—shrapnel bursts in the air. I always thought it 
burst when it hit the ground. I often wondered what good it could be.”’ 
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At one of the best known public schools a junior master has just 
been commissioned for service with the school contingent. He passed 
Certificate ‘“‘ A’’ in 1926, after which he held a lance stripe for a short 
time but then gave up the Corps. He did not join the O.T.C. at the 
university, where he spent four years ; he has been a schoolmaster for 
three years and is now a platoon commander. His sole qualification, 
therefore, is a Certificate ‘‘ A’ obtained nine years ago. 


Both the above are keen enough to attend courses during the 
holidays, and later will, doubtless, become useful officers, but that they 
lack essential experience cannot be denied. 


One more example, which speaks for itself. It is an extract from a 
letter recently received from a schoolmaster friend, aged about 28: 
‘““. . a week’s O.T.C. Camp, which passed off as pleasantly as such 
things can. On the last Tuesday the field day was cancelled owing 
to heavy rain, so we got home a day early.”’ 


The life of the schoolmaster is already a full one and, with the best 
will in the world, few have the time to reach that stage of military 
proficiency which will ensure their teaching of soldiering being really 
interesting. Other sources must, therefore, be tapped. The solution 
of employing regular officers as Adjutants is impracticable on the 
grounds of expense, but some schools do employ a retired regular officer 
on the school staff, primarily to run the O.T.C. Where this is done 
results are noticeably better, but it is, alas, beyond the means of many 
schools. 


A man when ill consults an expert—a qualified medical man, but 
contingent commanders, when all is not well, are often reluctant to do 
likewise and consult a qualified military man. Yet the machinery 
already exists whereby expert assistance is available. For training a 
school contingent comes directly under the G.O.C. of the command in 
which it is situated, and supervision of that training is usually delegated 
to the O.C. of the nearest infantry depot. Almost always he is more 
than willing to help, but hesitates to push himself forward into what 
he regards as someone else’s business. If officers commanding school 
contingents really want help they can get it for the asking. Greater liaison 
between schools and their professional brothers would go a long way 
towards achieving a more interesting training programme. A number 
of possibilities at once present themselves :—a few well-chosen lectures, 
by equally well-chosen officers ; a visit of a selected party to the depot 
barracks ; an occasional demonstration of a match between the school 
shooting “ eight’ and the depot. All of which should be followed by 
rather special food. Mr. Punch’s advice to wives, “ that the way to 
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a man’s heart is through his stomach,”’ applies even more strongly when 
that man is still a schoolboy. 


It must be remembered that the great majority of school cadets 
never go on to the university, and, therefore, their school O.T.C. is 
often their only contact with soldiering. If, as is too frequently the 
case, they leave it with a sigh of heartfelt relief, incalculable harm has 
been done. Their sympathy with military thought has been alienated. 
The seriousness of this far outweighs the value of the military knowledge 
they may have acquired. When their sympathy with the military idea 
has been gained, then only will the supply of officers for the Territorial 
Army and Supplementary Reserve improve. A school which puts the 
local infantry depot officers’ mess out of bounds in the same paragraph 
with several rather low pubs is not likely to provide Supplementary 
Reserve officers in large numbers. Yet this is a known case. It is vital 
that school O.T.C.s should be made more popular, and it is considered 
that a good approach to this end could be made on the lines suggested 
above. 

A well-known General recently remarked to the writer that he 
considered “ the Junior Division of the O.T.C. to be the worst recruiting 
agent in the country.’”’ That this statement contains more than half 
a truth is apparent to anyone who has attempted to recruit for university 
contingents. Some school Corps are really “ live shows ’’ doing excellent 
work, but that all is not well in the Junior Division as a whole no one 
who studied the question will deny. 


The Senior Division.—Unlike most Junior Division contingents, 
university contingents are purely and really voluntary—perhaps 
because no efficient machinery exists to make them otherwise, and 
therefore their very existence depends on making them attractive. 
Fortunately they are in a much better position to do this from all 
points of view. They furnish, in addition to infantry (including Vickers 
M.G. platoons), cavalry (one squadron each at Oxford and Cambridge) ; 
field artillery (18-pdr. and 4.5” hows.) ; artillery survey (including 
sound ranging and flash spotting); engineers (Field Coys.) ; signals 
(wireless, cable and visual) ; medical (Field Ambulance) ; veterinary 
(Royal Dick Veterinary College). With such variety the appeal is 
much wider ; those whom infantry work, say, may not interest may be 
keen to join some other unit. 


University contingents are much more generously treated financially. 





1 {3 per head “ efficient,” with an additional grant (for horse hire) of £4 per 
head efficient, cavalryman, and {1 Ios. per efficient artillery and signals cadet. 
These grants are for normal running expenses and Not for camp costs, which are 
defrayed, in addition from Army funds. 
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They have regular Adjutants and, in some cases, regular or retired 
regular officers in command. Permanent staff instructors are provided 
for each unit. Great care is taken over the selection of W.Os. and 
N.C.Os. for these appointments, and, in the main, they cannot be praised 
too highly. 

It follows that, with a wider choice of units, more money to spend, 
and a staff of regular personnel, a much more varied and interesting 
programme can be provided. Were it not for the Junior Division there 
would be, without doubt, many more recruits. The great difficulty in 
recruiting lies in making the undergraduate believe that there is any 
difference between the two Divisions. “I’m not going to spend another 
three years forming fours,’’ was a reason once given for not joining, 
and the critic was frankly incredulous when the Adjutant offered him 
a written guarantee that he would not be called upon to form fours more 
than three times a year outside camp training when, he admitted, there 
would be half an hour’s drill in the mornings before going out into the 
country on tactical schemes. It is only fair to say that such an offer 
could not have been made but for the previous training given in the 
Junior Division. 

During term, the greater facilities available and, indeed, the whole 
university system, make it easier to concentrate on training the indi- 
vidual in the work of an officer than on training the whole as a unit. 
The certificate of proficiency ‘ B”’ is limited to officer cadets+ of the 
Senior Division, and the standard required is considerably higher than 
that of Certificate ‘‘ A.” It entitles its holder to six months’ seniority 
on taking a Territorial commission. It excuses candidates a large 
portion, varying with the branch of the Service, of the preliminary 
training required for Supplementary Reserve of Officers. And, if 
further proof of its value in the eyes of authority be needed, the sum of 
£5 is paid to contingents for each holder of Certificate “‘ B.”’ 


Certificate ‘‘ B’”’ entails passing a practical examination and three 
written papers. The first is a general (all arms) tactics paper, very 
similar to that set in sub-head (b) of the subaltern’s promotion examina- 
tion; the second is a tactics paper peculiar to the arm of the Service 
in which the candidate is serving ; the third paper is military organiza- 
tion and administration. 

The existing syllabus of the practical examination and the first and 


second papers is a sound one, but, considering the essence of Certificate 
“ B,” it is doubtful if the present third paper syllabus gives the best 





1 All members of the Senior Division are designated ‘‘ officer cadets ’”’ as opposed 
to ‘‘ cadets ”’ in the Junior Division. 
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possible value. It consists mainly of Chapters I to XII, XIV, XV, and 
XVII of F.S.R., Vol. 1, omitting certam sections ; the distribution of 
the Regular Army abroad and at home; the strategic necessity and 
strength of our foreign garrisons ; and, very broadly, the organization 
of the Territorial Army and the O.T.C. 


Questions have also been asked on the desirability of forming an 
advanced G.H.Q., the siting of supply depots, the passage of ammu- 
nition from its arrival at an overseas base to the front line, the distri- 
bution of duties between the chief staff officers at General Headquarters, 
and the principles of war organization. 


Desirable as it may be for the young idea to have knowledge of 
these things, it will be of little assistance to him when, as a very Second 
Lieutenant, he is informed by Private Oldsoldier that he was unable 
to clean his rifle ““ Cos the Quarterbloke’s run out of elbow grease, sir.”’ 
If the holder of Certificate ‘“B”’ is going to be commissioned on sight 
when the trouble starts, in fairness to him a syllabus should be designed 
to help him avoid the many pitfalls which beset the newly joined officer. 
The practical examination and the first two papers ensure his having a 
fair knowledge of drill, musketry, tactics, map reading, message writing, 
hygiene, and the like, but at present he has, for examination purposes, 
no need to touch upon military law and interior economy. It is sug- 
gested that, if the existing syllabus were remodelled on the following 
lines, the holder of Certificate ‘‘B’”’ would be of more value on first 
commission than he can be at present. Added to which, “ public enemy 
No. 1”’ of the O.T.C., namely “ boredom,” could be more rigorously 
excluded ; for there is no denying that study for the present “ B ”’ third 
paper is dull. 


In place of the chapters of F.S.R., Vol. I, set out above :-— 


Pay Duties.—The officers’ responsibilities when “ paying out” 
stoppages, witnesses, inking in pay lists, etc., proficiency pay, and rates 
of pay. 

-Clothing.—Public clothing; personal clothing and necessaries ; 
clothing allowance ; fitting parades; kit inspections; use of A.F.B. 
253; the importance of taking an immediate inventory of the kits of 
absentees ; points to watch in “ losing by neglect.”’ 


Men’s Messing.—The system of drawing rations in kind and the 
C.R.A., N.A.A.F.I. rebate; accounting (an intimate knowledge of 
Army Book 48 is not required). 


Stores.—Principles of store accounting and division of responsibility ; 
issue and receipt vouchers. 
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Military Law.—Framing of charges; close and open arrest—when 
used ; investigation of charges; the giving of orders and non-com- 
pliance ; irregular punishments; the powers of a C.O.; the laws 
of evidence. 


The remainder of the Certificate ‘‘B’’ Syllabus could hardly be 
bettered. 


Questions should not demand a too detailed knowledge, otherwise 
the examination will defeat its own object. If it entails spending too 
much time in study, university authorities will discourage students from 
sitting, on the grounds of interference with what is, after all, their 
primary obligation, namely, their course for degree. 


An examination difficulty which arises throughout both Divisions 
is the lack of practical experience on which to base answers. No amount 
of lectures will leave so clear a mental picture as does a really well thought 
out demonstration. There is all the difference between ‘‘ What did 
he say a field battery looked like ? ” and “‘ Oh, yes, that priceless day 
at Colchester.’’ Even in the biggest contingents practical demonstra- 
tions of other arms must be dependent on the co-operation of regular 
units—and in this connection the value of the regular Adjutant is 
obvious. Colchester is mentioned above because of the very great value 
that the assistance and hospitality of that garrison has been to the 
Cambridge University O.T.C. 


The Senior Division is fulfilling, and fulfilling well, one of the objects 
for which it exists. It is providing the military training which does, in 
fact, fit its members to take commissions in the Territorial Army and 
Supplementary Reserve and to form the potential reserve of young 
officers which will be necessary to make good the inevitable wastage 
of war. The number actually taking Territorial commissions, however, 
is disappointing. There are several reasons for this. On leaving the 
university the young men may enter a profession entailing hours of 
work which preclude his fulfilling the obligations of a T.A. officer. 
Again, his job may necessitate a frequent change of residence and much 
travelling, or he may take employment abroad. Any of these reasons 
is enough to prevent a percentage of the potentials from applying for 
T.A. commissions, but there is still left a large number who could take 
up T.A. work but do not do so largely because they do not know what 
it entails. At very little cost this could be remedied by the following 
attachment scheme. 


Adjutants of Senior Division contingents would keep a nominal 
roll of their members by counties, and arrange that, during their second 
year at the university, a few carefully selected officer cadets would go 
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to camp with the T.A. units which they might join on leaving the O.T.C. 
This would give both sides a chance to see the other, and would obviate 
the fitting of square pegs into round holes ; and might well show other 
pegs to be much rounder than they realized. As these officer cadets are 
potential officers, and—horrible phrase—of the officer class, they should 
live in the officers’ mess during their attachment. This T.A. camp 
should be additional to their own contingent camp, as it is manifestly 
unfair to a contingent to deny it the services, in its own camp, of those 
whom it selects as being particularly outstanding. The scheme should 
be confined to officer cadets in their second year for several reasons ; 
their account of their experiences should prove valuable T.A. recruiting 
propaganda during their third year; their extra fortnight’s training 
would be of value to their contingents ; and there would be plenty of 
time for their Adjutants to complete the necessary arrangements for 
T.A. commissions, including the chasing of elusive birth certificates, 
obtaining testimony of good moral character from former house masters 
and heads of colleges, and a clean bill of health from a medical officer. 


It would be unfair to ask undergraduates to go on these attachments 
entirely at their own expense, and it is suggested that third-class 
warrants to and from camp should be issued and a subsistence allowance 
made of about 4s. a day. 


A scheme on the above lines has been put to a number of C.Os of 
Territorial units, and all have been enthusiastic about it. They also 
guaranteed that, if the scheme were to be put into operation, they would 
ensure that the essential expenses of undergraduates should not exceed 
the suggested sum of 4s. The cost of this scheme to the public would 
be somewhere about {500 a year, assuming a hundred such attachments 
were carried out annually, and for this extra £500 expenditure one of 
the main objects of the O.T.C. would come much nearer fulfilment. 

The great national importance of the O.T.C. at the present time 
cannot be exaggerated. The Senior Division is fulfilling its objects 
better than is the Junior Division, but there is room for improvement 
in both. Anyone who has dealings with the O.T.C. must take the broad 
view and remember that intelligent sympathy with soldiering is far 
more valuable than superficial military efficiency. If maintaining 
interest is made the criterion of training programmes throughout the 
Q.T.C. then will that body generously fulfil the purpose for which it 
exists. 




















REGIMENTAL HISTORIES 
SCOTS GUARDS’ AND OTHERS 


Scots Guards should have waited till well advanced into its 

third century of existence before having its history written is 
surely rather remarkable, especially if one reflects that as long ago as 
1830 orders were issued by the then Commander-in-Chief, Lord Hill, 
for the collection of regimental records with a view to their publication. 
This order was followed in January, 1836, by yet another to which 
we owe the series of regimental histories produced by Richard Cannon. 
Before any of that series were published the Coldstream Guards had 
been literally ‘‘ second to none ”’ in producing a regimental history, for 
Colonel Daniel Mackinnon’s two volumes on the Origin and Services 
of the Coldstream Guards, carrying the story of the regiment down to 
Waterloo, were issued in 1833. Colonel Mackinnon set a high standard : 
his history is admirably documented, he gives chapter and verse for 
his statements, and to-day one can quote ‘‘ Mackinnon ” with a confi- 
dence not always to be felt for some more recent regimental histories. 
The Grenadiers were forty years behind the Coldstream, for Lieut.- 
General Sir F. W. Hamilton’s Origin and History of the Grenadier Guards 
did not appear till 1874. It is a less satisfactory work than Colonel 
Mackinnon’s in that, while it is clearly the result of careful and systematic 
research, it gives few references and leaves one wondering on what 
authorities statements one would like to quote are based. 


"Ts a regiment of the antiquity, traditions, and record of the 


Other regiments began to follow in the steps of the Grenadiers and 
Coldstream. Some whose histories had not been included in the 
Cannon series filled in the gaps for themselves, others again wanted 
something more elaborate than the rather bald and arid narrative 
to which Cannon usually confined himself; some had something to 
add to Cannon, like the Royal Dragoons, who published in 1887 a 
volume which, if it added little to Cannon’s account of their earlier 
years, filled in his story of the Peninsula from sources not available for 
him, and wrote up the Crimea and the rest of Queen Victoria’s first 
fifty years at some length. The South African War again gave a fillip 
to the writing of regimental histories, and the period between 1902 and 
I914 saw some notable additions to the bookshelf devoted to them, such 
as Colonel Gretton’s History and Campaigns of the Royal Irish. Taken 
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as a whole these histories were of very unequal value; some were of 
outstanding merit, like Colonel Gardyne’s account of the g2nd High- 
landers and the admirable volumes on the Seaforth Highlanders ; 
others were mere scissors and paste productions, badly put together 
by people with little training in sifting evidence and who did not know 
where to look for materials ; some were marred by failing to give any 
references or cite authorities ; others were badly proportioned, paid 
undue attention to recent campaigns of less interest and importance 
than. earlier ones, which were dismissed in a few pages. This was only 
natural; material was as ample for the Zulu War or the Sudan as 
it was scanty for Marlborough’s days or even for later battles like 
Fontenoy or Minden. A “ marching regiment,” always on the move, 
with no permanent home, more often out of this country than not, 
had little chance to preserve valuable documents even if it had appreci- 
ated their interest and importance to future generations. If it did 
preserve them, these collections were subject not only to the accidents 
of fire, theft, and shipwreck as they followed the drum round the 
globe, but also to the dangers of active service. Did not the 22nd (Cheshire) 
lose all their papers through the sinking of a boat when they crossed 
the Sutlej with Lake in 1806-the first British regiment to enter the 
Punjab, and did not the 24th (S.W.B.) throw books and papers over- 
board with their colours in July, 1810, when the East Indiamen which 
were taking them from the Cape to India were intercepted by French 
cruisers off Madagascar. Such losses were irreparable, and it is one of 
the advantages of the territorialization of the Line regiments that they 
now have fixed homes at which it should be possible to make collections 
of historical records. Not the least valuable part of a regimental 
museum should be its manuscript room, where materials for history 
may be stored. 


The war of 1914-18 was naturally followed by a flood of regimental 
histories, again of very unequal merit: some the merest hack-work, 
unco-ordinated collections of extracts from war diaries, some real 
contributions to the history of the War, giving full details of gallant 
incidents like the stand of the 2nd Yorkshire Light Infantry at Le 
Cateau, or the attack of the rst Lincolnshire on Herlies (16th October, 
1914), which the Official History had had to dismiss in a line or two. 
In one way and another there can hardly be a dozen regiments whose 
story of 1914-18 has not been put on paper. As the result of the writing 
of their war history several regiments have had their history previous 
to 1914 rewritten ; sometimes, as with the Somerset Light Infantry, 
the writing of 1914—18 preceded that of the older record which has been 
undertaken to round off the story ; sometimes the years 1914-18 have 
been told in their place in a history which has embraced the whole 
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record of the regiment, going back in the case of the 2nd Connaught 
Rangers, the old 94th, to the days of the famous Scots Brigade in the 
Dutch service. 


The Scots Guards fall into the first category, their 1914-18 history 
having been published in 1925. For this work Mr. Loraine Petre, 
Sir Cecil Lowther and others were responsible. But on their earlier 
history nothing had appeared save an excellent but all too brief sketch 
by Captain C. B. Balfour in the interesting volume on “ The Lowland 
Scots Regiments” produced for the Association of Lowland Scots in 
1918 by Sir Herbert Maxwell. Much work had, however, been done 
upon the earlier story, and to the researches of Captain Balfour, of 
Major Ian Scobie and of the late Mr. Andrew Ross—Ross Herald at 
the Lyon office—the regiment’s historian, Major-General Sir Frederick 
Maurice, cordially acknowledges his indebtedness. 


If the regiment has waited some time before producing a history it 
has now been fortunate in finding an historian who has done full justice 
to its long and distinguished record. The two volumes! are well pro- 
duced and well provided with maps and illustrations, some of them 
coloured ; there are some excellent appendices, on the colours, on the 
uniforms (by Mr. P. W. Reynolds, an acknowledged authority on the 
subject), on the band and on similar topics, with a complete roll of 
officers from the earliest days. Sir Frederick Maurice wields a practised 
pen and has that just sense of proportion so specially essential to a 
regimental historian, whose chief problem is to know exactly how much 
to give of the general story of the campaigns and battles in which the 
regiment took part. This difficulty accounts for the majority of the 
points on which one might break a lance with Sir Frederick Maurice ; he 
has in some places committed himself to rather doubtful statements 
largely for want of space to deal with a point more fully. Thus it is only 
in a very limited sense that Saratoga can be called “‘ decisive ’’ 2; to 
apply the epithet ignores the desperate straits to which Washington was 
reduced before De Grasse came to his aid in 1781 and caused a Guards 
battalion to surrender at Yorktown. Again it is quite inaccurate to 
make Massena’s dismissal the result of Napoleon’s dissatisfaction with 
his conduct of Fuentes d’Onoro (Vol. I, p. 347) ; that battle was fought 
on 5th May, 1811, and if the dispatch in which Napoleon recalled him 
reached him on 10th May it had been handed to General Foy at Paris 
on 20th April. But slips like this are not of major importance; to 
the. reader who is interested in the Scots Guards it does not matter if 





1 The History of the Scots Guards. 1661-1914. By Major-General Sir _F. 
Maurice. 2 vols. 42/- (Chatto & Windus). 
2 Vol. I, p. 184. 
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Sir Frederick has understated the proportion of old Peninsula veterans 
at Waterloo by overlooking Picton’s Fifth Division and Lambert’s 
brigade ; what he wants, and gets, is a full account of the share of the 
Scots Guards in the defence of Hougoumont. That defence is a point 
on which the regiment have received less than their due. Welling- 
ton’s dispatch, as Sir Frederick Maurice shows,! does not mention 
Colonel Hepburn of the “ 3rd Guards,” on whom the command of the 
2nd Guards Brigade devolved after General Byng succeeded to the 
Division, though he was responsible for the defence of Hougoumont 
during two-thirds of the battle. Regimental sources of information, 
notably Hepburn’s own very modest and hitherto unpublished account,? 
enable justice to be done to him and to the regiment. Its losses were, 
for Waterloo, not heavy, but the defenders of Hougoumont drew upon 
themselves a wholly disproportionate force, and in giving that force 
full occupation and keeping it at bay the “ 3rd Guards” rendered 
conspicuous and vital service. 

Another of the regiment’s great days is the Alma; here also Sir 
Frederick Maurice is equally successful in showing that the usually 
accepted version is much at fault. Kinglake represents the whole 
battalion of “‘ Scots Fusilier Guards ’”’ as driven back in confusion to 
the river and as playing no part in the advance of the Grenadiers and 
Coldstream, which carried the Great Redoubt and broke the Russian 
centre. The diary of Colonel Haygarth, a letter from General Sir R. 
Gipps and, above all, Lord Wantage’s own account leave no question as 
to the inaccuracy of this version. Lord Wantage and his colour party 
never went back at all, and they were supported by parts of the two 
centre companies. The right companies, whom a mistaken order caused 
to begin retiring, turned almost at once and came forward with or 
ahead of the Grenadiers. On the left two companies certainly were 
swept back in the retreat of Codrington’s brigade, but the bulk of them 
came forward with the Coldstream and their own Left Flank company, 
which had been delayed in crossing the river. The gap between the 
Grenadiers and the Coldstream, of which Kinglake makes so much, 
never existed, and it was the stand of Lord Wantage’s party and those 
who stood with it which prevented the retreat of Codrington’s brigade 
from developing into disaster. 

The establishment of the correct version of these two incidents is 
typical of what a regimental history can do. The detailed story of a 
battle often requires much careful reconstruction by the aid of private 
diaries and letters. Official dispatches, especially if written close on 





1 Vol. II, p. 20. 
* Vol. II, pp. 34-35- 
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the event, are sometimes wrong over details, or more often, like Welling- 
ton’s Waterloo dispatch over Hougoumont, inaccurate by omission. 
Another battle which Sir Frederick Maurice describes in some detail 
illustrates this conspicuously. At Talavera the fate of the day was 
imperilled by the unheeding gallantry with which the Guards and the 
German Legion pressed a successful counter-stroke too far, ran up 
against solid French supports, when disordered by the pace and dash 
of their advance, and were thrown back in some disorder. The day was 
saved by the interposition, on the left, of the 48th, specially sent down 
by Wellington from the Cerro de Medellin, who rallied the Germans, 
and on the right by Mackenzie’s brigade of the Third Division, through 
whose ranks the broken Guards passed, to rally at once and come 
forward again. Sir Frederick Maurice, by the way, is in error when he 
puts the Guards in the centre of Sherbrooke’s Division, and Cameron’s 
Linesmen on the right in the Guards’ due place of honour. Wellington’s 
dispatch,? specifically speaks of “the brigade of Guards which were 
on the right of General Sherbrooke’s Division.’’ But there is no mention 
of Mackenzie’s brigade in Wellington’s dispatch, for Mackenzie, 
Divisional commander as well as brigadier, was killed and no report on 
the Third Division’s doings was ever sent in. Not till the publication in 
1892 of the history of the South Wales Borderers produced by General 
Paton and Sir W. Penn Symons was the story properly told and the 
services of Mackénzie’s brigade, to which the 2/24th belonged, brought 
out. 


It is in this way that a regimental history cah serve a wider purpose 
than that of providing members of a regiment with a record of the 
achievements of their predecessors. All depends on the extent to which 
regimental sources can be tapped to produce supplementary information. - 
It is not everyone who has the good fortune to strike upon as rich a 
vein as the Strafford MSS. in the British Museum provided for a recent 
history of the Royal Dragoons. Lord Raby, afterwards Earl of Strafford, 
was British envoy at Berlin from 1703 to 1711, and during those years 
the Royal Dragoons, of which he was Colonel, were campaigning in 
Spain under Peterborough and Galway and Stanhope. Raby’s corre- 
spondence with his Lieut.-Colonel and Major is full of details about 
every item in the regiment’s internal economy, promotions, not only 
of officers but of N.C.O.s, clothing, allowances and “‘ respites,’”’ arms and 
equipment, horses. It is a mine of information, filling out a page 
which otherwise might have been barren. Similarly, if anyone ever 
rewrites the history of the Coldstream, he will have cause to bless the 





1 P. 306. 
2 Vol. IV, p. 535. 
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past owners of Checquers Court for faithfully preserving the letters in 
which Colonel Russell of that regiment tells the story of the march to 
Dettingen. This by the way is a source Sir Frederick might well have 
utilized ; there are things in it which apply to the “‘ 3rd Guards.” He 
has, however, been able to make use of no little unpublished material and 
to unearth things from little-known books. Thus he reproduces some 
vivid letters 1 from an Ensign in the 1st Battalion describing the Copen- 
hagen expedition in 1807, which dealt so prompt and effective a reply 
to Napoleon’s Tilsit scheme, and the diary and letters of a Surgeon- 
Major add not a little to his account of the Peninsular campaigns of 
1809 and 1812, while the “‘ Memoirs of George Frazer, late a soldier in 
the III Regiment of Foot Guards,”’ give an interesting glimpse of life 
in the ranks in 1796. But there are parts of the story where one wishes 
he had been equally lucky. The Spanish campaigns of Queen Anne’s 
day, where the 1st Battalion shared in Stanhope’s success at Saragossa 
and it his gallant but unavailing struggle at Brihuega, are a case in point. 
Sir Frederick is a little too ready to follow Sir John Fortescue in be- 
lieving that no detailed accounts of Saragossa exist, just as it is strange 
that he has missed the casualty list for Lauffeldt * which accompanies 
Cumberland’s dispatch. Another series of campaigns on which a 
personal narrative would have been welcome is that in the Seven Years’ 
War, in which the “ 3rd Guards’ helped to prevent the French from 
“ conquering America in Germany ” and had the hardest of the fighting 
at Wilhelmsthal, for which battle they have never received an honour, 
nor have they one to record for these strenuous and successful cam- 
paigns. The correspondence of the gth Earl of Rothes, Colonel of the 
regiment from 1752 to 1767, provides a few details about the last fight 
. in these campaigns, the defence of a bridge-head at Briicke Muhle, on 
the Ohm, in which the Guards did very well, and it also throws some 
light on the internal economy of the regiment in the early days of 
George III. But taken as a whole one might have hoped that the 
muniment rooms of the Scottish castles might have yielded a rather 
more plentiful harvest. 


That the regiment, even after it came South in 1712.“ in order to 
their attendance upon our Royale person ”’ and became officially known 
as the “‘ 3rd Guards ”’ rather than as the “ Scots Guards,”’ retained to a 
substantial extent its Scottish connections and characters is clear. Until 
1876 all its Colonels, save for two members of the Royal Family, had 
been Scots, its drummers beat “ the Scots reveilez,’’ and when, in June, 
1768, a detachment fired on the mob during the Wilkes riots, great 


1 Vol. I, pp. 270-274. 
* Vol. I, p. 137. 
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efforts were made to excite ill-feeling against the regiment by empha- 
sizing that the shooting was “ an inhuman murder by Scottish detach- 
ments.” The officer and the two privates who were put on trial for 
murder have definitely Scottish names, and every XVIIIth-century list 
of officers or casualty list contains a good proportion of obvious Scots, 
even if the purely Scottish element was rarely in the majority. It was 
William IV who, in 1831, gave the regiment the title of “‘ Scots Fusilier 
Guards,” under which it fought in the Crimea, and which it bore till 1877, 
when Queen Victoria restored its original title. 


The exact origin of the regiment is an interesting and controversial 
point. Is one to date it by the issue, on May Ist, 1662, of a warrant 
signed by King Charles II for ‘‘ the Establishment of a New Regiment of 
Foot Guards,” or is one to accept the claim which takes the regiment back 
twenty years earlier, to the levying of a regiment in 1642 by Archibald, 
8th Earl and 1st Marquess of Argyll, to help put down the Irish rebellion ? 
That regiment was differentiated from the rest of the 10,000 Scots raised 
for this purpose by the grant to Argyll of letters patent under the Great 
Seal of England, as it was intended to act as a bodyguard to the King, 
though, as Charles never proceeded to Ireland, it did not have the 
opportunity of discharging that duty. -It served in Ireland till 1645, 
returned to Scotland to oppose Montrose and share in Baillie’s defeat 
at Kilsyth (August, 1645), went back to Ireland in June, 1646, and nearly 
died out there. Indeed, before the remnant of these Scots was recalled 
home in 1649 they had dwindled away so much that those retained 
under arms only amounted to a few companies. In 1650, when Charles 
II came to Scotland, these “ Irish companies” were constituted as a 
“ Life Guard of Foot ” to “ attend upon the King’s person,” and after 
being almost wiped out at Dunbar, they were reconstituted and aug- 
mented before the march to Worcester, in which disaster they were 
involved. 


Worcester was in 1651, and for the next nine years there was ad- 
mittedly no formed unit of any kind in existence. After the Restoration 
two companies were raised to garrison the castles of Edinburgh and 
Dumbarton, and it was by augmenting these two companies to six that 
the “ New Regiment ” was formed in 1662. Its officers included three 
at least who had served in the Irish expedition of 1642. One of these 
was Sir James Turner, famous in his day, and notably as the author of 
“Pallas Armata,” the classical military text-book of the time ; he had 
served in the Swedish Army under Gustavus Adolphus, and has been 
immortalized by Scott as Dugald Dalgetty. But to claim for the Guards 
of 1662 identity with the Argyll regiment of 1642, or even with the 
Life Guard of 1650-51, on the strength of Turner and a few other officers 
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is rather too far-fetched. Turner had been in Sinclair’s Regiment in 
Ireland, not in Argyll’s ; he was not in Ireland between 1646 and 1649, 
being in England in 1646 with the Covenanting Army to which Charles I 
surrendered ; he was there again in 1648 with Hamilton and the 
“ Engagers,”’ and even at Worcester he was “‘ Adjutant-General of the 
Foot ” and not with the Life Guard. 


So exiguous a connecting link is hardly as strong a claim as that 
to “ Gibraltar” of the Hanoverian Jager, who in 1914 encountered at 
Le Cateau a British regiment which really had been in Elliot’s famous 
defence at the Rock along with three battalions of King George III’s 
Electoral subjects, all subsequently disbanded. It is hardly as good as 
the claims of other Hanoverian regiments to Peninsular honours on the 
strength of a very broken connection with the King’s German Legion. 
To accept it would entitle practically all the surviving regiments raised 
for the Spanish Succession War to trace their origin back to William 
III’s days. It would certainly entitle the Grenadier Guards to go back 
to Charles I’s Bodyguard instead of to the raising of Lord Wentworth’s 
regiment by Charles II in Flanders in 1656. 


It must be admitted that Sir Frederick Maurice’s own tone, though 
he states the case as well as it can be put, lacks absolute conviction. It 
is indeed very difficult to get away from the epithet “ New” in the 
warrant of May ist, 1662. But even if one can hardly admit that the 
“ 3rd Guards ” are as much older than the Coldstream as that regiment 
is than the Grenadiers, their record under all their names has been a 
fine one. In South Africa for example they never had a man taken 
prisoner, and Sir Frederick Maurice’s volumes are throughout full of 
examples of a very high standard of discipline and devotion to duty. 
It is a splendid story and it is well that it has been so adequately recorded. 
































THE INAUGURATION OF ARMY PENSIONS 
A TWO-HUNDRED-AND-FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


By Captain C. G. T. DEAN, late R.A 


memorating the anniversary of their creation by James II 

two hundred and fifty years ago. These units, as was recalled 
in last quarter’s JOURNAL,! were raised as a direct consequence of the 
Duke of Monmouth’s ill-conceived rebellion, which was suppressed on 
the 5th July, 1685, less than a month after it had broken out, at the 
battle of Sedgemoor. But another and no less important sequel to 
this rising, although it seems to have been overlooked by historians, 
was the institution of a regular system of pensions. Indeed, as will 
be shown presently, it would be true to say that, as the foundation of 
the Royal Hospital at Chelsea is to be attributed to Charles II, so does 
the establishment of out-pensions owe its existence to his brother 
James. 


6 i year a number of regiments of the British Army are com- 


At the time Sedgemoor was fought there was no recognized or 
systematic way of providing for soldiers permanently disabled by 
wounds or rendered unfit for further service by old age. Such men 
might, quite indiscriminately, be granted small pensions or bounties, 
admitted to almshouses if vacancies happened to exist, sent to do 
light duty in garrisons, or allowed to remain on the strength of their 
units; but whatever course was adopted it was almost certain to 
prove unsatisfactory to the individual soldier or detrimental to military 
efficiency. It was to remedy this state of affairs that Charles II had 
founded the Royal Hospital in 1682; but three years later, at the 
time under consideration, the building was still far from completion 
while on the other hand the position as regards those awaiting admit- 
tance was aggravated by the casualties incurred in suppressing the 
rebellion. Now James II, who, whatever his failings may have been, 
certainly was an able administrator and, no doubt, felt himself to be 





1 See ‘‘ Sedgemoor—1685 : The Birth of Some Famous Regiments,” by Major. 
T. J. Edwards, p. 297. 
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under a peculiar obligation to those who had sacrificed themselves to 
such good effect in his cause, repeatedly urged the hastening of the 
work at Chelsea, and personally supervised the furnishing of the build- 
ing. But he did not stop there, and as an immediate measure issued 
orders on the 21st July, 1685, to the Colonels and other officers in his 
service authorizing the payment of provisional allowances to such non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers as had been disabled or become 
unfit after twenty years service, from the 1st August following until 
such time as the Hospital should be ready to receive them. So hastily 
was this matter settled that the Paymaster-General received only verbal 
instructions to pay the allowances at the time; and it was not until 
the New Year that the position was regularized by the issue of a royal 
warrant entitled the ‘“‘ Establishment and Regulation of Rewards and 
other Provisions to be made for His Majesties Land Forces.”’ This 
warrant laid down a definite scale for officers’ wound gratuities, and 
widows’ and orphans’ allowances, as well as for soldiers’ pensions at 
the following rates per diem :— 


private soldier . ‘ , F ‘ ayiegl. 
drummer . ‘ ; , d ; : 7 
serjeant . ‘ 5 ' : i mites 
corporall . ‘ : ; . ‘ reef 
one of the troops of guard . . : . 18 
one of the light horse . ’ . ; ss 
corporal of light horse . : ; : . £2 
dragoon . , ‘ : ‘ ‘ ee 
corporal of dragoons . . ; eee 
master gunner. ' . ° ‘ ee” 
another gunner . ‘ ; ; ‘ ee 


These figures should be multiplied by five to get the approximate 
modern equivalent. The warrant also embodied regulations to ensure 
that only those duly entitled should be granted pensions, and authorized 
the expenditure of a sum not exceeding ten shillings on the funeral of 
any old soldier dying of his wounds. The money to pay these allowances 
was provided from the hospital funds, but in order that building might 
not be delayed through lack of funds, the allocation for the Royal 
Hospital was increased from the beginning of 1686. 


The arrangement made for paying the invalids are of interest. The 
duty was entrusted to Captain Matthew Ingram, Quartermaster to the 
Coldstream Regiment of Guards, who was also acting at the time as 
Adjutant and Aide-de-Camp to his colonel, the gallant old Earl of 
Craven, who had recently been promoted Lieutenant-General. . This 
was evidently a suitable appointment, for the Coldstreamers were 
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billeted on taverns in Westminster and the neighbourhood, where most 
of the invalids also lived, while the payment of the men of his unit 
formed part of the normal duties of a quartermaster at that period. 
Ingram seems to have performed his task efficiently, and it was no 
doubt at his suggestion that the services of a barber were secured to 
attend the old soldiers. It may be observed here that Ingram seems 
to have been a curiously versatile man, with many irons in the fire, 
for he was employed later in connection with the sale of the Monmouth 
rebels’ estates, a dirty business in which one hopes he was not too 
deeply involved, and subsequently became a contractor for army 
clothing and the first Major and Lieutenant-Governor of the Royal 
Hospital. Shortly before his death in 1694 he presented that institution 
with an organ, whose beautifully carved case may still be admired in 
the Chapel there. 


However, this is digressing. The scale of allowances authorized 
by James II was adopted by William and Mary on their accession, 
and when Chelsea Hospital was opened in 1692 and found to provide 
insufficient accommodation for all the invalids, was continued in the 
case of those who had to be placed on the waiting list for admission, 
The same scale of pensions remained in force, subject to some slight 
modifications made by the Duke of Marlborough after the Blenheim 
campaign, until after the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, when the Tories 
made drastic cuts in the rates and turned many of the invalids off the 
pension list with a view to reducing public expenditure. But by that 
time the strength of the army, and consequently of the number of 
pensioners, had increased to such an extent that it had become obvious 
that the Royal Hospital could never hold all the invalids, and so the 
out-pension establishment that had been initiated by James II as a 
temporary expedient came to be accepted as a permanent feature of 
military administration. 




















UNIFORMS, EQUIPMENTS, STANDARDS, AND 
COLOURS OF THE BRITISH ARMY 


N a lecture given by Captain, now Major, H. FitzM. Stacke, pub- 
[izes in the JouRNALS for November, 1933, and February, 1934, 

on “ Uniforms of the British Army,” the Lecturer suggested that 
“there should be commenced a card index or some similar system of 
filing, in which could be recorded the available evidence as to the past 
uniforms of our regiments, etc.’’ This proposal having. been brought 
to their notice, the Council of the Institution appointed a small Com- 
mittee-of Ways and Means, under the Chairmanship of General Sir 
Robert Whigham, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., to examine this proposal. 
As a result of the deliberations of this Committee and after consultation 
with the Society for Army Historical Research, a letter was addressed 
to all Colonels of Regiments asking if they would co-operate by nomi- 
nating a Regimental Representative and contributing a subscription 
of ten shillings per annum towards the clerical and other expenses 
which would have to be defrayed in connection with the work at the 
Institution. 


With a very few exceptions, the replies already received are entirely 
favourable, and the following regiments have already signified their 
intention of being identified with the scheme :— 


The Life Guards. 

Royal Horse Guards. 

The Queen’s Bays. 

4th/7th Dragoon Guards. 

5th Royal Inniskilling Dragoon Guards. 
3rd The King’s Own Hussars. 

12th Royal Lancers. 

14th/2oth Hussars. 

15th/19th The King’s Royal Hussars. 
Royal Regiment of Artillery. 

Royal Engineers. 

Grenadier Guards. 

Coldstream Guards. 

Scots Guards. 

The Royal Scots (The Royal Regiment). 
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The Buffs (The Royal East Kent Regiment). 

The Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 

The Lincolnshire Regiment. 

The Devonshire Regiment. 

The East Yorkshire Regiment. 

The Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

The Cheshire Regiment. 

The South Wales Borderers. 

The King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 

The Cameronians (Scottish Rifles). 

The Gloucestershire Regiment. 

The Worcestershire Regiment. 

The Duke of Wellington’s Regiment (West Riding). 

The Border Regiment. 

The Prince of Wales’s Volunteers (South Lancashire). 

The Welch Regiment. 

The Essex Regiment. 

The Loyal Regiment (North Lancashire). 

The Northamptonshire Regiment. 

The Royal Berkshire Regithent (Princess Charlotte of 
of Wales’s). 

The Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment. 

The King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 

The King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

The Wiltshire Regiment (Duke of Edinburgh’s). 

The Highland Light Infantry. 

The Gordon Highlanders. 

The Royal Ulster Rifles. 

The Rifle Brigade (Prince Consort’s Own). 


Generous donations to the fund have also been received from private 
individuals. 


This most encouraging response has decided the Council of the 
Institution to proceed with the compilation of a Summary to include 
all authentic sources of information on Uniforms, Equipments, Standards, 
and Colours of the British Army. This will be kept in the Institution’s 
Library where it can be made available to officers and others who may 
be interested in these historic associations. 


The Council hope that this scheme will also tend to promote interest 
in these matters throughout the Army, and that all Regiments will 
assist in making it a success. 
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REGIMENTAL REPRESENTATIVES. 


A letter has been sent to all Regimental Representatives who have 
been nominated inviting them to join the R.U.S.I. Uniforms Committee 
as Associate Members of that Committee. This does not imply that 
they will be asked to attend meetings in London ; but it is hoped that 
it will ensure that there will be a close liaison between these and other 
voluntary workers with a Central Committee which will now supersede 
the Committee of Ways and Means at the Institution. 


General Sir Robert Whigham will preside over the new Committee. 
Captain C. G. T. Dean, late R.A., is acting as Hon. Secretary. 


To assist Regimental Representatives and others who may be 
collecting information as to what is required, some “ Notes for 
Guidance” have also been drawn up and circulated. Copies of these 
Notes:can be obtained on application to the Hon. Secretary of the 
R.U.S.I. Uniforms Committee. 


The Central Committee in London will keep in touch with the 
Regimental Representatives and supply them with any additional 
information which may come to their knowledge or be already available 
in the Institution, in order that the regimental records may keep step 
with those in the Summary. 


CENSUS OF COLOURS. 


A Summary of Information (Census) as to the whereabouts of all 
existing Colours of the British Army is already being compiled in card 
index form, and suitable cards for recording further information on 
this subject will be forwarded on application to the Librarian, Royal 
United Service Institution. Regimental Representatives are asked to 
co-operate in completing this Census. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


All communications connected with the compilation of the Summary 
should be addressed to—The Hon. Secretary, Uniforms Committee, 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W.1. Subscriptions to 
the Uniforms Fund should be sent to the Secretary, Royal United 
Service Institution and crossed “R.U.S.I. Uniforms A/C.’”’; the 
Committee are not, however, asking for any further subscriptions from 
Regiments beyond the ros. per annum already being contributed to 
defray clerical expenses, catalogues, etc., incurred at the Royal United 
Service Instition. 
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WAR OFFICE COLLECTION OF UNIFORMS. 


The Army Council have presented to the Institution the Collection 
of Uniforms (other than those of the Great War) which was formerly 
maintained by the Royal Army Clothing Department at Pimlico. This 
valuable addition to the large collection already housed in the Royal 
United Service Museum comes at a most appropriate moment, and should 
materially augment existing knowledge of uniforms, etc., of the XIXth 


Century. 


It is hoped that in due course this gift will enable the Institution 
to lend a certain number of specimens to Regimental Museums who 
may be starting their own uniform collections. 


CROOKSHANK COLLECTION OF PRINTS. 


It will be recalled that the Army Council recently vested the Institu- 
tion with the custody of the Crookshank Collection of Military Prints— 
a further invaluable source of information on old uniforms, etc. 


The Council of the R.U.S.I., with War Office permission, can lend 
sections of this Collection with suitable frames to temporary exhibi- 
tions organized by regiments or under other military auspices. Appli- 
cations should be made to the Secretary, R.U.S.I. 














LORD WESTER WEMYSS 
HIS LIFE AND LETTERS’ 
By ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM E. GoopENouGH, G.C.B., M.V.O. 


T “HIS Institution is essentially concerned with all matters con- 
nected with the Defence Forces of the Empire. Among the 
most important of them are the personalities of those who have 

held high command. In “ The Life and Letters of Admiral of the Fleet 

Lord Wester Wemyss ” we are presented with an interesting and intimate 

study of one of the notable figures of the War. 


With a good brain, social advantages, wide culture and considerable 
self-reliance, added to some proper ambition, his earlier life and advance- 
ment were comparatively easy. Good appointments, a Royal Yacht 
promotion, combined with independence of character and professional 
attainments, found him a Captain at the age of thirty-seven. The 
first real outlet for his abilities was the organization of the new College 
at Osborne. This was not an easy task: Professor Ewing, Director 
of Education at the Admiralty, is known to have said—though it is 
not quoted in this book—that the situation bristled with difficulties. 
Naval officers and civilian masters had to combine to build a new 
structure, and it must stand greatly to the credit of Captain Wemyss, 
as he was then, that the structure stood the tests subsequently applied 
to it well, and also that he won both the respect and affection of all by 
his methods of command. 


The years of his Captaincy did not produce anything particularly 
striking. The hardly veiled allusions to the inefficiency and discontent 
in the ship of which he was given command, H.M.S. “ Suffolk,” will 
cause surprise. His differences with Lord Fisher need no comment 
here, except to express wonder that even such a dominant First Sea 
Lord should have arrogated to himself the selection of a Nayal Secretary 
to a First Lord, careful of his prerogative. 


It was the test of war that produced the man, and here we are 
concerned with the representation of the man as shown by these 
letters and diaries. Was he as mercurial as represented? He found 
himself at the beginning of the war in a command which, though one 








1 A Review of ‘‘ The Life and Letters of Lord Wester Wemyss, G.C.B., C.M.G., 
M.V.O., Admiral of the Fleet.’”” By Lady Wester Wemyss. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode), {I I 0. 
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of importance, carried with it some monotony, and it galled him ; 
he had an active mind, and when others did not see either as quickly 
as himself or in the same direction he displayed in his letters some 
impatience ; but do a man’s letters necessarily reflect his powers of 
thought and action? By the 22nd August, 1914, he was already wondering 
that the German fleet showed no inclination to come out. On the 28th 
August he gets ‘‘ quite mad that the English had not yet grasped the 
situation.”” His diary may have been like others which, perhaps, were 
not written for publication ; in any event it is not possible to agree 
that on the 2nd February, 1915, “it was difficult to find any naval 
officer afloat who is satisfied.’’ But, as he had written the day before 
that “ I’m beginning to loathe the Navy and wish I’d never entered it,” 
it is safe to say that at such moments his judgment was affected. His 
spirits went up and down as he was offered an appointment or had 
it cancelled, but by February, 1915—and it is appropriate to say here 
that the sequence of events would have been clearer had the dates of 
the years been inserted by the author—he was on his way to Lemnos 
to form the base for the operations to force the Dardanelles. This was 
an appointment eminently suited to him, and all his energies and 
efficiency were put into the work. His decision to work under Sir 
John de Robeck showed his real character, for it was one of unselfishness. 

The story of Gallipoli and of Wemyss’ part in it has been told by 
historians—partial and impartial. If here, again, he is represented by 
his letters as impatient—the Admiralty neglectful, the Generals ignorant 
and self-satisfied—it must have been due to his wish to push on at 
the particular point to which his vision directed him. Mr. Balfour is 
declared at one moment to be weak-kneed, and at another to have 
shown great moral courage. But these opinions seem to have heen 
written more as an outlet than anything else, and his work was not 
neglected. He had been unremitting at his labours both at the base 
and when, in the absence of Sir John de Robeck, he was performing 
the duties of Commander-in-Chief. For that he had his share of credit— 
the Knight Commandership of the Bath and the commendation of both 
Mr. Asquith and Lord Kitchener. 

In the East Indian Command he was more at ease—not indeed 
because the work was light, for the station was large and the duties 
and responsibilities heavy. He undertook both with the same cheerful 
and vigorous spirit as ever. Diplomats and intelligence officers receive 
their share of castigation, but the lash was kept for his private letters 
and he appears to have had the happy knack of getting on with all, 
whether he thought much or little of their powers or their judgment. 
He himself pushed forward all projects that seemed to him to be those 
of advance and carried them out with zeal, energy, and shrewd common 
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sense. His freshness of mind and almost boyish enjoyment of the 
strangeness of the East, which he says himself is an ordinary matter 
for the initiated, gives opportunity for good descriptions of various 
incidents. 


Mr. Bonar Law is another victim of his cut and thrust; but that 
again may have been a passing remark which it is more than likely 
he himself soon forgot, and which he may never have expected to have 
been made public. 


In 1917 he was offered the Command of the Mediterranean Station, 
an appointment that he greatly desired, but things changed almost 
at once, and instead he became Second Sea Lord, and after discussion 
with the First Lord—the extracts on pages 362 and 363 are worth 
careful reading—Deputy First Sea Lord. In this appointment he 
expected more independence and responsibility than fell to him, and 
he was so dissatisfied that he was considering his position when, in 
December, 1917, he was offered and accepted the appointment of First 
Sea Lord in succession to Lord Jellicoe, who, to use Sir Eric Geddes’ 
own expression, quoted in these memoirs, was “ got rid of ”’ by Sir Eric. 


Of his time in this office there is a full record. He threw himself 
into the arduous work with all the zest of his exuberant nature. The 
compiler of this memoir naturally and properly gives full credit for 
all he accomplished, and he himself writes that he considered that 
he had put a new and more offensive spirit into the Admiralty. But 
in all fairness it must be borne in mind that he was the last runner 
in the relay race. Others had been criticized, and Wemyss had himself 
been unfailing in his criticism, yet the ground had been cleared for 
him by those others who had borne without complaint the burden 
and the heat of many days. The credit which he felt was due to him, 
and which he claimed with no uncertain voice, might well have been 
shared by him with them. 


The description of the Armistice and the part he played is of the 
greatest interest. He was in his element, and his knowledge of the 
French language, mentality, and personalities was of the highest value. 


The concluding chapters have little military but great personal 
interest) They make sad reading: friendships were broken; he was 
dissatisfied with the recognition made of his services, and that no high 
post of distinction was offered him. It is to be hoped that in the fourteen 
years between his leaving the Admiralty and his death he derived more 
enjoyment from life than some of his letters and comments would lead 


one to imagine. 
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AN EXTEMPORIZED NAVAL BASE OF 1804 
THE EPIC OF DIAMOND ROCK! 


By ADMIRAL R. Bax, C.B. 


of Martinique, from January, 1804, to June, 1805, is one of 

those minor warlike operations which have a moral effect out 
of all proportion to their material results. Locally its military results 
were by no means negligible, but as an outstanding example of a heroic 
feat of arms it remains an inspiration to all ages. 


Te: occupation and defence of the Diamond Rock, off the coast 


When war with France was resumed in May, 1803, after an interval 
of little more than eighteen months, Commodore Samuel Hood was 
in command of the Barbadoes Station with a force consisting of the 
“Centaur” and “Curieux”’ of 74 guns, the “Argo” and 
‘‘ Chichester ” of 44 guns, and two sloops, the ‘‘ Hornet ’’ and ‘‘ Cyane.”’ 
He lost no time in taking the offensive and, on 22nd June, he captured 
St. Lucia. He followed this exploit by taking the island of Tobago on 
1st July ; then he turned his attention to the Dutch colonies in South 
America. Demarara and Essequibo were captured on 19th September, 
and Berbice on the 23rd. After this he returned again to the islands 
and kept up a close blockade of Martinique—the base of operations for 
the war on our West Indian commerce. Being well garrisoned and in 
a very efficient state of defence, the capture of the island was more 
than he could attempt with the means at his disposal. The best he 
could do was to keep a close watch on Fort Royal and harry the coast. 
Prizes were cut out from under the guns of shore batteries by the boats 
of the squadron in many a brilliant enterprise, and landing parties 
attacked the batteries themselves, destroying several and spiking their 
guns. But more than this was necessary to check the activities of the 
French privateers, whose chief resort was Fort Royal. 


Six miles to windward of Fort Royal, and one mile from Cape 
Diamond, lay the Diamond Rock, right in the track of the coastal 
traffic round the South of the island. It was ideally situated as a look- 
out station and base for a blockading squadron in those days of sailing 
ships. It is steep too, with deep water all round, but the Commodore 
found an anchorage for the ‘‘ Centaur,” described as being “‘ so close 
to the Diamond that you may spit on it from the deck when the current 





1 See Frontispiece to this JOURNAL. 
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moves the ship.”” Berths for others of his squadron were found in the 
vicinity where no anchorage had hitherto been known to exist. The 
rock is 600 feet high and less than a mile in circumference, having the 
appearance of a round haystack with one of its sides overhanging the 
base. It is inaccessible on all sides except the West, where a ledge of 
rock slopes down, and even here the landing is sometimes very dangerous. 
In order to scale the rock “‘ you must creep on your hands and feet, 
through crannies, till you wind to the North-West side, and here a slope 
of green fig trees first relieves the eye; this grove mounts up, under 
an immense grotto which overhangs it,’”’ to a horseshoe shaped plateau 
midway up the rock surrounded by cliffs. From here a winding ascent 
leads to the top. 

Commodore Hood decided to fortify this rock and use it as a look-out 
station. The task was assigned to his flagship, and a party of officers 
and men proceeded to scale it—a feat which had probably never been 
attempted before. A line was got up and one end of the “‘ Centaur’s ” 
stream cable was hauled up and made fast round a projecting crag. 
An eye-witness, who has already been quoted, describes the proceedings 
as follows :—‘‘ Were you to see how, along a dire, and I had almost said, 
a perpendicular acclivity, the sailors are hanging in clusters, hauling 
up a four-and-twenty pounder by hawsers, you would wonder! They 
appear like mice hauling a little sausage; scarcely can we hear the 
Governor on the top, directing them with his trumpet, the ‘ Centaur’ 
lying close under it, like a cocoa shell, to which the hawsers are fixed.” 
The French watched the proceedings from the mainland, at first with 
contempt and then with astonishment. 


Commander J. W. Morris was appointed in command with two 
Lieutenants and 120 men, and the rock was commissioned as the 
‘“‘ Diamond Rock, Sloop of War.”’ 

The same eye-witness has left a graphic description of this remarkable 
man-of-war. “ A guard is placed and a lodgment made for stores where 
the people first land. In front of the slope and projecting into the sea 
is the Queen’s Battery, with a four-and-twenty pounder commanding 
the entrance and nearly the whole of Marin Bay, across which nothing 
can pass. From the Queen’s Battery a covered way is made to another 
battery called the Centaur, fronting the North-East and commanding 
the other side into the sea. The latter is peculiarly well constructed, 
mounting also a twenty-four pounder. Here all communication ends, 
and both batteries are among breakers which defy approach. This 
may be termed the base of the rock, a ridge of which, running down 
between the two batteries, has been worn away by time. Here a rope 
ladder is fixed by which the garrison pass to the middle of the rock 
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where, midway, is Hood’s Battery, mounting a twenty-four pounder ; 
thence the ascent to the top winds through shrubs and crags, and, on 
the summit, is Fort Diamond, mounting two long eighteen-pounders 
and flying the Union Jack, and which commands an immense distance. 
The sailors explore the rock, ascending by the rope ladder ; the soldiers 
with their muskets ascend the same way, the timid being drawn midway 
in a bucket that is fixed to a pulley and ropes, which the seamen call 
the mail or telegraph. Stores are also conveyed in the same manner 
to the magazine. This travelling in the air has a most romantic appear- 
ance.” On the horse-shoe shaped plateau were the tents for the officers 
and men, the magazine, hospital, etc. 


There were springs on the rock, but of a mineral nature which 
occasioned the “‘ gripes,’’ so fresh water tanks were constructed to catch 
the rain. This was a matter of cutting out solid rock, as no spade could 
make any impression, everything had to be blasted including stone 
for building, and lime had to be fetched from St. Lucia. Sick quarters 
were built, but the place was very healthy and the sailors loved the 
picnic in spite of having to undergo very considerable hardships. Once 
in the early days, when the ‘‘ Centaur ”’ -was driven to sea, the garrison 
was left without water and the provisions ran short: “ Thirsty and 
often without bread in the heat of the sun, on this comfortless, and at 
present barren rock, in the face of the enemy, who is erecting his works 
to throw bombs, they remove rocks, colonize a flinty soil without inter- 
mission and without murmurs, and can still generously share the little 
they have left.” 


The Commodore and officers visited the rock almost daily, and 
frequently the officers from the other ships; but in May, 1804, Hood lead 
an expedition against the Dutch colony of Surinam, which quickly 
succumbed to his attack. The loss of the Dutch colonies in South 
America and so many of the French West India Isles was not without 
its effect on Napoleon’s plans, and the ultimate fate of the ‘‘ Diamond 
Rock, Sloop of War,” is bound up with the great moves in the Trafalgar 
campaign. 


In order to try and draw the British battle fleets away from their 
stations and thus clear the way for the army of invasion to cross the 
Channel, Napoleon planned three expeditions across the Atlantic :-— 


(1) The Rochefort squadron, under Missiessy, with 1500 troops, 
was to capture St. Lucia and Dominica, and reinforce the 
garrisons of Martinique and Guadaloupe. 

(2) The Toulon fleet, under Villeneuve, with 6000 troops, was 

to recapture Surinam, Demarara, and the other Dutch 
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colonies which Hood had taken, and reinforce the garrison 
of San Domingo. 


(3) Villeneuve was to detach a squadron of two sail of the line, 
four frigates, and two brigs to capture St. Helena and raid 
the British establishments along the West coast of Africa. 


Missiessy, evading the blockading squadron, slipped away from 
Rochefort and made straight for Martinique, where he arrived on 
20th February and landed ammunition and stores. He wasted no time 
on the Diamond Rock, but sailed the following day for Dominica. 
He failed to capture the island, but levied a contribution from the town 
of Rousseau and destroyed the shipping and stores. Similar treatment 
was meted out to Nevis, St. Kitts and Montserrat. At St. Domingo 
he relieved the French garrison, who were being besieged by the insurgent 
blacks on shore and blockaded by British cruisers by sea. He landed 
reinforcements and ammunition, then returned post haste to France 
having achieved nothing of lasting importance. 


Villeneuve left Toulon about the 2nd April, 1805, with twelve sail 
of the line, six frigates, two corvettes and transports carrying about 
gooo troops. He evaded Nelson, who was in the Strait of Bonifacio, 
expecting him to make for Egypt, and, passing Gibraltar, drove Sir 
John Orde away from his station off Cadiz. Here he picked up three 
more French ships and was joined by the Spanish fleet of six sail of the 
line and 2000 troops under Admiral Gravina. The combined fleet then 
sailed for the West Indies. Villeneuve reached Martinique on the 14th 
May, having sent no detachment to St. Helena, nor did he make any 
attempt to recapture Surinam or the other Dutch colonies. The British 
blockading squadron retired from Martinique before him, leaving the 
garrison on the Diamond Rock, which still persisted in firing at every 
French vessel that passed within range. Though he omitted to carry 
out any of the more important tasks assigned to him, Villeneuve could 
not acquiesce in this interference with the freedom of action of 
Martinique, and a squadron consisting of two 74-gun ships, a 36-gun 
frigate, a 16-gun brig, an armed schooner, and eleven gunboats under 
the command of Commodore Cosmao, left Fort Royal with a force of 
400 troops at 5.30 p.m. on 29th May. There was little wind, and it was 
not until 7 a.m. on the 31st that it bore down to the attack. The rock 
had been blockaded ever since Villeneuve’s arrival, so Morris guessed 
Cosmao’s mission as soon as he saw his squadron emerge. 


Considering it impossible to defend the lower works against such a 
force as was approaching he abandoned them, spiking the two guns, 
drowning the powder, and cutting away the launch from the landing 
place. At 8 a.m. the ships opened fire, which was returned by Hood’s 
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Battery and Fort Diamond. The French troops, in two divisions, 
effected a landing on the lower part of the rock between g and 10 a.m. 
The garrison not only kept up a heavy musketry fire on them, but 
rolled down large pieces of rock, cannon balls, and casks filled with 
stones. So severe was the fire of the English that the French gunboats 
had to retire; the ships drifted into the offing, and the French troops, 
unsupported and without provisions, sought shelter in two cavities in 
the rock, where they were cut off from communication with one another 
by the activity of the English. Throughout the night the fighting con- 
tinued, the French endeavouring to find a way up the rock and to land 
reinforcements and provisions. The bombardment and the fighting 
continued all the next day, and the second night the French succeeded 
in landing further reinforcements and scaling ladders. By the morning 
of 2nd June the garrison’s ammunition was beginning to run short. 
With the aid of the scaling ladders a number of Frenchmen had succeeded 
in climbing different parts of the rock, and by Io a.m. a height had been 
gained which overlooked part of the British position. By 4.30 p.m. 
Morris had “ but little powder left and not a sufficient quantity of ball 
cartridges to last until dark,’’ so he “‘ threw out a flag of truce.” At 
5 p.m. the French schooner hoisted a similar flag and honourable terms 
of capitulation were agreed the same evening. 


The British garrison which capitulated numbered 107 officers ak 
men, and their losses during the defence were two killed and one wounded. 
The French put their losses at about 50 killed and wounded, but Morris 
considered they lost at least 30 killed and 40 wounded at the foot of 
the rock, exclusive of the loss on board the ships and boats. Three 
gunboats and two rowing boats were sunk. On his subsequent trial 
by court-martial for the loss of the Diamond Rock Captain Morris was 
not only most honourably acquitted, but highly complimented for his 
firm and determined behaviour. 


On 1st June, while General Lauriston —the Governor-General, 
Admirals Gravina and Villeneuve, and a number of other officers were 
watching the attack on the Diamond Rock from the mainland, fresh 
instructions arrived from Napoleon ordering Villeneuve to undertake 
various operations against the British islands. He accordingly left 
Martinique on 4th June, but learning from the captains of a captured 
convoy that Nelson had: arrived in the West Indies in search of him, 
Villeneuve no doubt felt that by drawing him across the Atlantic from 
his station off Toulon the main strategic object of his voyage had been 
accomplished, and he straightway shaped course for Ferrol. The 
capture of the Diamond Rock was, therefore, the only concrete military 
achievement of this great expedition across the Atlantic. 











ARMY RECRUITING 
By Lreut.-CoLonet A. F. LAMBERT, M.C., R.A. 


and the reasons generally given for this state of affairs, namely, 

the improvement in the labour situation in the country, pacifist 
propaganda, and war scaremongering in the Press, are no doubt good 
reasons ; but they need closer examination. In the first place any fluc- 
tuation in the total number of unemployed must affect what may be 
called the ex-unemployed section of the Army. On the other hand, 
recruiting statistics show one very curious fact. The recruitable popu- 
lation ” is taken to be equivalent to all unmarried men between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-five. It might be expected, then, that a far greater 
percentage of this population would be enlisting in those commands 
which include “ depressed areas ’’ than in the comparatively prosperous 
southern part of England. Actually, throughout the greater part 
of 1934 there was no marked variation in the returns from these 
different regions. Pacifist propaganda undoubtedly keeps back some 
young men, and causes the friends and relations of others to dissuade 
them from enlisting. Fears of another war may have the same effect. 
But neither pacifism nor scaremongering seem to keep the Navy and 
the Air Force below strength. So it looks as though there were some 
reasons other than these “ reasons of the day” to account for the 
dearth of recruits for the Army. 

The fact is that the Army, except in time of national emergency, 
always has suffered from these recurring shortages. The indexes to 
the thirteen volumes of Fortescue’s “‘ History of the British Army ” 
are sufficient evidence to show this. At regular intervals they contain 
the heading “‘ Army below establishment,” ‘‘ Dearth of recruits,’ and 
so on. We should, therefore, consider what are the most persistent 
hindrances to Army recruiting, and disentangle them from the temporary 
obstacles which may change from decade to decade, or even from year 
to year. Without some such appreciation it is almost impossible to 
judge the real worth of the work of the recruiting staff or of the many 
proposals which are made to improve recruiting. 


Sixty years ago Army reorganization was greatly to the fore; in 
1874 the subject for the Gold Medal Essay of the Royal United Service 
Institution was “ The best mode of providing recruits for the British 
Army, taking into consideration its various duties in peace and war.” 


, ee Army is short of recruits. There is nothing new in that, 
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A number of the essays submitted were published in pamphlet form, 
so that it is not difficult to establish what were regarded as being the 
main obstacles to recruiting in those days, and what proposals were 
made to overcome them. Many of these proposals have since come 
into effect—vocational training for instance, which we are inclined 
to consider as an innovation of our own day. But the main reasons 
for shortage of recruits adduced in these essays exist, possibly in a 
changed shape, to-day. The fact that they have survived over a period 
of sixty years makes it unnecessary to look further for the permanent 
obstacles to the recruitment of our voluntary Army, and we can go 
straight to the consideration of the extent to which they still stand in 
our way, and how much things have improved in the last two genera- 
tions. 


OBSTACLES TO RECRUITING 


In 1874 officers seem to have been fairly unanimous in thinking 
that the reasons which hindered recruiting included the following : 
(a) The reputation of the Army. 
(5) Misrepresentation. 
(c) Discipline. 
(2) Pay. 
(e) Conditions of living. 
(f) Terms of service. 
It seems both logical and convenient to discuss the obstacles to 
recruiting to-day under the same headings. . 


(a) The reputation of the Army.—The Englishman is supposed to 
have a short memory. In matters of detail this may be true. He does 
not harp on old injustices or “ broken treaties.” But, nevertheless, 
he does indulge in age-long prejudices. There can be no doubt that 
the British Army of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, or, for that 
matter, well into the XIXth century, was a force that anyone would 
have been justified in hesitating to join. Its discipline was fierce, and 
its recruiting methods, pay, and conditions of living were all scandalous ; 
and, very naturally, the dregs of the population were to be found in 
its ranks. The prejudice against the Army dating from those times 
survives to-day. Fortescue goes still further back and says that the 
country has never forgiven the Army for the rule of the Major-Generals 
during the Commonwealth. And is there not the old painting on a wall 
at Winchester, which shows that the good boy goes to the church or 
the bar, while the bad boy, after much beating, goes to the Army ? 
It seems to have been a time-honoured custom of the English to decry 
their Army. 


Although nowadays this feeling is reduced to a general vague 
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prejudice, it comes out in various ways that must hinder recruiting. 
The old conceptions of the drill sergeant and the riding master die hard, 
and help the comic artist to earn his daily bread. And the Army, even 
in recent times, must be held accountable for this. Many a man who 
joined up in 1914 with the sole object of fighting for his country must 
have been sickened by some dug-out riding-master or sergeant-major 
with his primitive methods that used to pass for instruction. If these 
men survived the War they are, very likely, acting as anti-recruiting 
agents to-day. But apart from this, the man in the street seems to 
resent the ordinary sort of instruction in drill. A prospective recruit, 
standing in the little crowd which every day watches the drill at 
Wellington Barracks might well be put off by the remarks which he 
may hear among the bystanders. The very advertisements on the 
hoardings carry on the tradition of the Winchester painting. However 
far-fetched this may sound, it is but a straw which shows the way 
the wind blows. 

People who should know better help to perpetuate the old fiction 
of the disreputability of the Army. It is even now not unknown 
for a magistrate to bind over a lad, already twice convicted of stealing, 
“on condition that he joins the Army ”’; or for a minister of religion 
to give such a lad a character that will get him into a regiment. The 
amount of harm this does to the good name of the Army in the neigh- 
bourhood of the recruit’s home is incalculable ; quite apart from the 
effect on the reputation of the regiment if the same man should appear 
before another magistrate charged with stealing. 

Admittedly the soldier has risen in the estimation of his fellow- 
countrymen since 1874: ‘‘ dogs and soldiers not admitted ”’ is a sign 
no longer to be read ; but much remains to be done to make the country 
accept the Army as at least as reputable a profession as any other. 
There is still too much truth in the statement, ‘‘ The most fatal 
obstruction to recruiting is that the trade of private is considered 
disreputable by the citizens in general.” ' 

Tradition dies hard, and the killing of it lies with the soldier himself. 
Statements by anyone else are likely to be considered interested and 
received with suspicion. But if every man who finds life in the Army 
preferable to his former life as a civilian were*to state that fact in his 
letters, on furlough, and after he has gone to the Reserve, a new 
tradition would in time grow up. Unfortunately, human nature being 
what it is, the rougher side of Army life is more likely to be the pre- 
dominant topic. The most powerful actual agents for improving the 








1 This statement is taken from a Gold Medal! Essay of 1875. 
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name of the Army are, probably, at present the infantry depots. 
Naturally much depends on the situation of the depot; a County 
regiment, with a large proportion of recruits from a great city outside 
the County, loses its reservists from the point of view of maintaining 
its good name in the County. But where a regiment is in a position to 
make itself a popular institution in its own County the effect on recruiting 
can be remarkable, not only for the regiment itself, but for the Army 
in general. 


(b) Misrepresentation.—_In 1874 misrepresentation was looked 
upon as a serious hindrance to recruiting, on account of the suspicion 
which it bred, Recruiters painted an over-rosy picture of the Army 
and what it had to offer, and obtained recruits under false pretences. 
Such practices have now been stamped out; but misrepresentation 
in another sense still exists, and, if possible, in a more mischievous form 
than in the seventies—misrepresentation by ex-Service grousers. 
A man who served in the War is supposed by his neighbour to know 
all about the Army—he himself thinks that he does ; but his memories 
are likely to consist mostly of those of war-time camps, trenches, mud, 
shells, and general hardship. He does not realize that soldiering in 
1935 under peace conditions is an entirely different thing, and, accord- 
ingly, he condemns the Army heartily. A recruiting officer of great 
experience has said that when a young man makes serious inquiries 
about the Army, and then drops the matter like a hot potato, a follow-up 
nearly always shows that the lad’s father served during the War. 
Recruiting officers are unanimous about the existence of this mischief, 
and although it cannot properly be classed as permanent—time will see 
to that—it will exist for many years to come and continue to be a potent 
force towards disparaging the Service. 


A similar force, which is not generally recognized, is the screen. 
The War crops up as an incident in many film plays, often quite un- 
expectedly. The treatment of War, in such cases, has become so 
conventional that one is tempted to believe that producers must buy 
parts of some stock film by the yard. On the screen an incidental 
inclusion of ‘‘ war ’’ usually means darkness, a Brock’s benefit of squib- 
like and smoky shells, and a number of tin-hatted figures advancing 
through the gloom, many of them falling lifeless across belts of wire. 
In other words, the Army in the most unpleasant circumstances. A 
fifteen-inch shell in the engine-room of a ship, or a heavy bomb in 
a hangar are seldom, if ever, seen on the screen, probably because they 
are more difficult to stage. The result is that the fear of another war, 
which is given as one of the reasons of the day for keeping men from 
enlisting, is intensified by the screen almost entirely to the detriment 
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of the Army; quite unconsciously, of course, but none the less per- 
sistently. Misrepresentation may have changed its form but it is 
none the less a serious obstacle to the recruiter. 

' (c) Discipline—In 1874 there was a consensus of opinion that 
Army discipline could be considerably lightened, and no doubt it has 
since been made far less irksome. But the trouble is that the English- 
man does not really relish military discipline at all. He is naturally 
law-abiding ; but he likes to come and go, outside his working hours, 
as pleases him. It is in the nature of service in the Army that this 
freedom is curtailed. Consequently the soldier may be expected to 
demand a fairly high price for his services when the surrender of part 
of his freedom is entailed. Exactly the same thing is occurring to-day 
in domestic service, where a similar surrender is made. 


This may seem a platitude, but it is as well to realize the fact as 
there has been a tendency lately to talk of recruiting in terms of sales- 
manship. The Army has nothing to sell: it is a huge buyer of labour, 
coupled with the right to control the individual, not only in his working 
hours, but, to some extent, for the whole twenty-four hours of the day. 
For a man’s services and the reduction in his freedom a price is offered, 
part only is in cash. 

Under the next three headings will be considered some of the possible 
objections of the recruit to the price which the Army offers. 

(d) Pay. No doubt an increase in the soldier’s pay would improve 
recruiting ; but the money is not there and it cannot be given. How- 
ever, taking pay as it is and not as it might be, there are two obstacles 
which are survivals from the past: first, a failure to understand the 
real value which the Army offers for a man’s services; secondly, a 
suspicion of deductions. 

On the face of it the present rate of pay of a private soldier compares 
poorly with the “ dole.’”’ To the initiated this is a fallacy, but it would 
be interesting, and might benefit recruiting, if a clear statement could 
be made showing what the soldier’s job is really worth—what is the 
cash value of his pay plus the many things which he gets free. It is 
hard for a recruiter to convince a man that the greater part of what 
is called his “‘ pay ”’ is actually his pocket money. 

Suspicion by the soldier of deductions from his pay is probably 
as old as the Army itself, and it must be admitted that in the XVIIIth 
century he had every cause for suspicion. When “ off-reckonings,”’ 
“ poundage,” deductions for clothing and necessaries, and so forth had 
been lopped off his pay, his magnificent “clearings ’’ amounted to 
18s. 10d. per year. And this, as Fortescue points out, was an improved 
state of affairs, reached with difficulty at the end of that century. 
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To-day the soldier has no real complaint about deductions from 
his pay, but the suspicion, at any rate among recruits, survives. In 
civilian life if a man’s pay is 30s. a week he actually handles 30s. a week. 
He has to get his clothes washed, his hair cut and so on, but the money 
for these is spent by himself and not by someone else acting for him 
whether he likes it or not. In the Army, of necessity, it is different ; 
but although the deductions from a recruit’s pay are all for objects 
that benefit him directly, very often he has not the reasoning power 
to grasp this truth. The recruiter said his pay would be r4s. a week ; 
he has not handled 14s. a week ; therefore he has been misled : absurd, 
no doubt, but if a recruit on furlough spreads such a tale amongst his 
friends he does not encourage them to follow him into the Army. 


Before leaving the question of pay it is worth noting one of the 
proposals of 1874. This was the offer of a deferred bonus. Of all the 
means used in the past to attract recruits this one of giving a bonus 
on enlistment was the commonest. The amount varied with the 
difficulty of finding men; whatever it might be, it soon found its way 
into the pockets of the publicans. Officers in 1874, being sixty years 
nearer to the bad old times than we are, took a bonus of some sort 
almost for granted as a means of reviving recruiting, but as an improve- 
ment they recommended that it should be given to a man at the end, 
instead of the beginning of his service. The plan does not seem ever 
to have been adopted. The gratuity which a man now receives on going 
to the reserve takes the place of what was once the deferred part of 
his pay and was never, at any time, offered as an inducement to enlist. 
If pay should have to be raised in some way or another the best method 
might well be to increase vocational training facilities, and meet the 
fees with a deferred bonus promised to the recruit as a matter of right 
on joining. Some units have started saving schemes to this same end 
as a regimental enterprise. The plan would be expensive, but, possibly, 
not prohibitively so. The ultimate benefit to the man would certainly 
be greater than a small rise in his daily rate of pay. 


(e) Conditions of living. The private soldier gets uncommonly 
little privacy. This, of course, is unavoidable ; but in these days the 
conditions in which the Army is housed must have an effect on the 
whole “ recruitable population.” In 1874 it was clear that barracks 
must be improved ; and so many were built. The result is that we are 
left in 1935 with many barracks that were good and new sixty years 
ago, but which are bad and old to-day. Admittedly the situation 
improves year by year; old hutments disappear and good modern 
barracks rise in their place. But the worst of it is, from the recruiting 
point of view, that, generally speaking, the best barracks are in large 
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military centres where they cannot be seen by the people. Too many 
of the barracks existing in the great towns of the North stand in slum 
areas and may be of the bad old type with barrack-rooms above the 
stables. The youth of those towns can only conclude that these barracks 
are typical of what they will find all over the country. And what makes 
comparison more odious is the wave of building that is universal at 
the present day. Comfortable houses at low rents are springing up 
and, unless military housing keeps pace with civilian housing, recruiting 
must suffer. From a slum dwelling to a new barrack in 1874 was an 
upward step; the same cannot be said of a move from a modern 
“Council ’”’ house to that indentical barrack in 1935. 


The same reasoning applies to accommodation at sea. Conditions 
on the troop decks to-day are much the same as they were a generation 
ago, but third class travel by sea has improved in that time to an 
entirely disproportionate extent. 

We have to admit—and to accept with good heart—the fact that 
the Army in the future, as in the past, will never get all the money it 
desires, and will have to make the best of what it has. But if military 
housing lags too far behind civilian housing in comfort and in privacy 
for the man, another ancient obstacle will continue to stand in the way 
of the prospective recruit. 

(f) Terms of service. It is curious that short service, a reform put 
forward in 1874 as an incentive to men to enlist, should be to-day 
to some extent a deterrent. Few recruits can look forward to extending 
their colour service; fewer still to re-engaging for 21 years and a 
pension. The average recruit knows that he will leave the Army in 
six or seven years, and, quite likely, from the employment point of view, 
that he will stand exactly where he did when he enlisted. It was, of 
course, to meet this situation that vocational training was introduced, 
but it meets it only partially, because many men do not, or cannot, 
take a course. Only non-tradesmen can be trained ; there are fees to 
be paid which some cannot afford; and India can allow only one in 
twelve of her large number of time-expired men to take a course in 
any one year. The chances of a particular recruit being able eventuzily 
to take a course in vocational training are uncertain. It is the hope, 
only too often unfulfilled, of obtaining a permanent job in civil life that 
keeps many young men of the best sort from joining the Army. 


Another side of the question of terms of service which affects 
recruiting is a very old one—the disproportionate amount of a man’s 
time which may be spent abroad. Considering the comparative 
strengths of the Army at home and overseas, it is clearly unavoidable 
that a good part of a man’s service should be away from home. In 1874 
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opinion was exercised, not so much as the length of foreign service— 
compared with earlier years a great improvement in this respect had 
lately been made—but with the uncertainty of a man as to when he 
would be called on to go abroad. This uncertainty still exists, but the 
great disadvantage under which the Army labours as compared with 
the Navy and the Air Force is the length of foreign service. The sailor 
knows that he will return home after two years on a foreign station. 
The bulk of the Air Force is stationed at home. But the soldier of two 
years service who goes abroad knows, generally speaking, that he will 
not see home again until he returns, a time-expired man. 


These are two disadvantages to Army service from the recruit’s 
point of view. Both are unavoidable; but both play their part in 
reducing the numbers coming up to enlist. 


CONCLUSION 


If pacifism and scaremongering were the only or the greatest 
obstacles to recruiting, the other fighting forces would feel the effect 
as well. Apparently they do not. Therefore there must be some causes 
for the comparative unpopularity of the Army which react on it alone. 
What seem to constitute the principal permanent causes for this 
unpopularity have been dealt with above; and it must be granted 
that the sum of them amounts to a heavy load of prejudice for the 
Army to bear. 


This prejudice has changed in the last sixty years, but in degree only, 
not in kind. It arises partly from tradition and partly from real, and 
therefore possibly removable, causes. But until this prejudice is 
lessened in the mind of the nation, the periodical shortage of recruits 
from which we suffer will occur in the future as in the past. 


A pessimistic conclusion, no doubt, yet not entirely so. For the 
Army has more control over obstacles such as these than it can have 
over pacifists and scaremongers. The good name of the Army and 
the conditions of service in it have improved greatly since 1874. The 
improvement continues. The statistics referred to at the beginning of 
this article confirm that the state of recruiting is very far from being 
in direct ratio to the amount of unemployment. A large and increasing 
number of men’ join from actual or recent employment. By degrees the 
country should be convinced that service in the Army is not only a good 
job, but a reputable way of making a living as well. When that fact 
is realized by the people at large there will be no lack of young men 
coming forward who care nothing for pacifists and still less for rumours 
of war. 








THE SOLDIER AS AN ARTISAN 
By Major S. M. Noakes, D.S.O., late R.A. 


OST of us who, as boys, read or rather were made to read 
ME Cesar” retain no other impression of that wonderful man 

but that to read his biography was a wearisome punishment. 
If, however, one reads “Cesar” in after life—and then perhaps in 
English and not in the Latin—surely one of the facts which fairly leaps 
to the eye must be not only the description of his splendid soldiers, 
but also their transcendent merit as workmen. There was surely no 
task of engineering in warfare in all its different aspects to which they 
were not equal, and at which they did not excel. Indeed it was on 
the engineering skill of his soldiers that Czsar’s success in war largely 
depended. In static warfare, for instance, what use did he not make 
of his agger, turres, vallum, ditches, and other defences? In moving 
warfare he would hold the enemy in check by means of his fortified 
camps and lines, whilst he struck at them with his mobile. legions and 
pursued with his cavalry. In short, to the Roman legionary the 
mattock, spade, chisel and saw were as useful as the pilum, shield and 
sword. 


Coming down to modern times, to the Great War, what was there 
which was more apparent to all of us than the magnitude and the 
rapidity of construction of the German defences: the Hindenburg line, 
for instance, with its width, depth, dugouts, and forest of wire appeared 
marvellous when compared with anything on the side of the Allies. 
Even at the end of the War, when the Germans were outnumbered, 
worn out and beaten, the extent and skill of their demolitions alone 
barred our roads of advance not for weeks but for months. No British 
dugout showed anything like the skill in woodcraft which was always 
to be seen in the German lines. In the matter of concrete construction 
the German pill-boxes will always remain legendary. 


Now all of this work was not done by a corps of engineers or by 
prisoners of war or other forced labour—though no ‘doubt they all 
contributed to it; it was done mainly, if not wholly, by the German 
infantryman, who was the best workman of the War. Such work as 
was done by the Allies seemed “ kucha,” whereas the German work 


was “ pucka.”’ Indeed it may be said that the Germans, like the Romans, 
owed their defensive capacity to their engineering skill, and thus they 
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economized in men in one place in order to have them available in over- 
whelming strength in another. 


In every respect the development of modern warfare lies in the 
direction of engineering ; yet all who have’ any real experience know 
that for work of this sort each unit must depend upon itself. No 
engineers can be spared for these duties, and even if they could, they 
would have to be split up amongst the Army to such an extent that 
the actual effect of their work or presence would be almost nz. 


It is useless to argue that, owing to its enormous extent, the late 
War was mainly, if not wholly, static, and that this state of things is 
never likely to be repeated. Even if in future there may be a warfare 
of movement, any decisive action can only take place when the enemy 
is “held ”’ in.one place in order that he may be struck successfully in 
another ; and such “ holding’ means standing on the defensive. 


Now, no troops, however brave or well trained they may be, can 
stand on the defensive for any length of time without entrenchments 
of some sort since it is quite impossible to live in the open under modern 
artillery fire and almost equally impossible to live under machine-gun 
fire, whether from infantry or from the air. Further, if any defensive 
system is to be of use, it must be either concealed or of such an extent 
as would cause an enemy to disperse his fire and thereby waste it. But 
since modern aerial photography makes it almost impossible to conceal 
defences it will become necessary in battle to throw up extensive en- 
trenchments which are either to be sparsely manned or merely used as 
dummy trenches. Shallow trenches of small extent are a death trap. 
They merely serve as a target for the enemy’s artillery concentration, 
and instead of the enemy being held by one’s defences, one’s own troops 
are themselves fixed in them, rooted to the spot, so that they can neither 
advance nor retire, and cannot even use their own weapons in their 
defence. Consequently, unless the troops are to be exhausted with 
labour, modern defences, to be successful, must mean the employment 
of labour-saving machinery. In purely moving warfare, mechanization 
has of course been universally adopted, and thus in every direction, 
whether it be in attack or in defence, whether it be a case of infantry, 
artillery or cavalry, machinery must play, as it now plays, not only an 
increasing, but a decisive part. 


Again, as modification of the arms of the Service takes place more 
and more, it is impossible to say whether a regiment which is now 
infantry will be infantry in ten years’ time; and the same may also 
be said of artillery or cavalry units, any of which are likely to be changed 
into other and quite different arms and equipped with entirely different 
weapons. The only way to meet such conditions is to train the soldier 
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to be more adaptable ; in other words, he should be given an artisan 
as well as a military training. Every unit would then possess a large 
number of men capable not only of handling with moderate skill all 
forms of modern machinery, whether transport or labour-saving devices, 
but also of keeping them in repair and replacing spare parts. 


Courses of instruction will not achieve this object unless they are 
followed by practical work in which the soldier can exercise such skill 
as he may have acquired. The disadvantage of existing courses— 
whether for officers or men—is that for the most part they only produce 
pupils or apprentices. Perhaps a few become sufficiently capable to 
be instructors of pupils and apprentices, but even they are not practical 
workmen whose work will pass the test of actual use. 


But, it will be asked, how can the necessary time be afforded for 
such an addition to the present training of the soldier ? The answer is, 
firstly, that the modern recruit is much more intelligent than was the 
case in the days when it took three years to make a soldier: the War 
proved that an intelligent youth of good physique can be turned into 
an excellent soldier in six months so far as his training in arms is con- 
cerned. Secondly, most of the time is now taken up in training the 
men in team work, which means keeping them always together. Yet 
may it not be said that they will be trained equally well in this respect 
whether they are firing rifles and machine gun, and hurling bombs, or 
making a road, building barracks or digging a trench. 


Experience in constructive work of any sort teaches how easily great 
works can be carried out provided there are a certain number of trained 
men who can, at all the various points of construction, act as “ pivots.” 
Indeed, this is the practice in all great civil undertakings. The number 
of trained men engaged at any one time is never really great—the 
majority of the employees are in fact directed by a few experienced 
and trained foremen. In the case of the Army, any unit possessing 
say fifty such trained men in a thousand would in all probability be 
capable of being entirely independent of expert assistance, and be able 
to maintain itself without making any importunate demands on the 
already overworked sappers. Again, if time is to be spared from other 
duties, it could well be found by reducing that now spent in scholastic 
education, since—and one regrets to say so—a large proportion of this 
part of his training is really useless to the soldier so far as his military 
duties are concerned. The argument that educational training assists 
the soldier to find employment after he leaves the Service is not borne 
out by experience, for nowadays the bulk of the work for which such 
education would fit him is done by women. Meanwhile the really 
skilled workman is becoming more and more rare. 
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To provide the Army with such workmen it is suggested that the 
Vocational Training Centres should be enlarged, and that a certain 
number of selected men should be sent to them from each unit, where 
they should be trained to become the “ craft pivots”’ of their units. 
This training would be designed to make men of special use in the Army 
itself, and not merely, as now, to enable the soldier to compete in civil 
life after leaving the Service. It would, therefore, take place early in 
his service, and not at the end of it as happens now: further, when the 
soldier had passed through such a course he would immediately be 
detailed for actual practical work on the lines on which he had been 
trained in his own unit, or in some other unit wherever work might be 
available. This would ensure that he did not lose his skill. 


An army containing a proper proportion of such trained men would 
be infinitely more efficient and resourceful in war than is at present the 
case. It would be far less a target to its opponents, because, owing to 
its efficiency, it would be possible to decrease its numbers ; and numbers 
in these days of mechanization are by no means the source of strength 
to an army which they once were. Indeed, numbers, by affording a 
bigger target and adding to the confusion and the casualty list, may 
only make for weakness. Over and above its necessity as part of the 
training of a modern army, the proposal to give the soldier artisan 
training would possess the incalculable advantage of greatly improving 
his status when he returns to civil life. As things now are the 
soldier’s seven years’ service deprives him of nearly every chance of 
becoming a craftsman. He does not acquire experience in any branch 
of civil life at the time when it will equip him with a trade in the future ; 
he cannot become a member of a union of skilled men—and without 
this qualification he cannot in many cases even be employed in a large 
number of our great factories, no matter in what capacity. When he 
leaves the Army, all he can do is to take inferior employment as a 
“hewer of wood or a drawer of water,” or else do what a very large 
proportion of ex-soldiers have to do, that is remain wholly or mainly 
unemployed. 


Is it to be wondered at, therefore, that the recruiting statistics 
should show that the Army is not only short of men, but that a very 
large proportion of those that do join are illiterate? The man of 
ambition and energy realizes to the full that the Service, owing to the 
rapid progress of industry, is nothing but a cul de sac, and therefore he 
will not enlist. What is needed is to bring life in the Army and life in the 
factory more into unison. If this is done there should be no difficulty 
in obtaining a full number of recruits of the best type. The efficiency of 
the Service would be greatly increased, while the soldier would benefit 
both in status and in his prospects in civil life. 


YACHTSMEN AS A NAVAL RESERVE 
By T. W. MAcALPINE. 


NE of the many difficulties which confronted the Admiralty 
O at an early stage of the late war was the provision of officers for 

the array of specially built, borrowed, or commandeered small 
craft—M.Ls, C.M.B’s, and patrol vessels of many sorts and kinds. 
A similar situation must arise in any future war with a sea Power, and 
it seems certain that the normal peace-time reserve of officers will once 
again be unequal to the demands. This normal reserve consists of :— 


Officers of the Royal Navy on the Retired List.—These, if physically 
fit, have all the qualifications for handling any type of fighting craft, 
in that they are trained and experienced both in navigation and pilotage 
as well as in the use of any, except perhaps the very latest, naval 
weapons. Although at present there are a large number of such officers, 
every one of them will be wanted, especially if there are heavy casualties 
to be replaced, while the numbers available necessarily diminish year 
by year. 

Officers of the Royal Naval Reserve.—The experience of the War 
showed that the training of those officers of the Merchantile Marine who 
had joined the Royal Naval Reserve well fitted them to perform many 
duties in the fleet ; but it also showed that there were ever increasing 
demands for officers with their special qualifications, not only to man 
the growing volume of merchant shipping, but also to deal with the 
highly technical problems connected with docking, loading, discharging, 
and dispatching. 

Officers of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve.—The R.N.V.R. includes 
a goodly number of yachtsmen and others with a varying amount of 
sea experience, and in the late war it formed the nucleus of a vast 
organization—not all of which was devoted to strictly naval services. 
It would seem that the true role of this Service in future should be to 
provide a-trained reserve for the great flotilla of small craft which will 
have to be specially commissioned on the outbreak of hostilities, rather 
than that it should be regarded as a reserve for H.M. ships, built as such. 
This is all the more so to-day when the number of men-of-war in reserve 


is pathetically small. 
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It is here that there seems much scope for enlisting the interest and 
willing co-operation in peace time of the many more keen yachtsmen 
who would, undoubtedly, offer their services directly war broke out, 
but who, at present, lack just that small amount of additional naval 
training which would make them a real Reserve instantly available 
for use. Most of these yachtsmen are already good seamen with a 
working knowledge of pilotage ; many are expert pilots in their local 
waters where, with the necessary naval training, they would be 
invaluable in command of patrols or anti-submarine craft ; some have 
acquired the rudiments of navigation—as distinct from pilotage, and 
could be trusted to work a passage to a foreign station. These talents 
might be encouraged and developed if prizes were offered, perhaps 
annually, by the Admiralty for the best logs and other records of cruises, 
or for the most expert knowledge of local waters. The prizes might 
take such practical forms as a sextant, navigational range-finder, 
compass, charts, or even a hand lead. A small and inexpensive official 
manual on pilotage, patrol work, and the non-confidential aspects of 
submarine hunting would also assist the yachtsman to equip himself 
for war service. 


Many of those who own, or enjoy sailing in, small craft in peace time 
are disinclined to give up the requisite time—even if they have the 
opportunity—to undergo the complete training of a Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reservist ; but short courses occupying a limited number 
of week-ends or at other convenient times might be arranged at the 
R.N. instructional establishments and in the R.N.V.R. drill ships, of 
which yachtsmen might take advantage. This would bring them into 
touch with the Navy and would give them an insight as to how they 
could develop their capabilities to meet the responsibilities which may 
be theirs in war time. 


It might also be possible to arrange for local exercises with volunteers 
in their own small craft when H.M. ships visit yachting centres, in the 
same way as the co-operation of merchant ships is enlisted when carrying 
out certain fleet exercises. 


Broadly speaking, there already exists between the amateur yachts- 
man and the Royal Navy that bond which always unites the seafaring 
fraternity whatever the craft or climes, and anything which will make 
the yachtsman a better seaman, in the widest sense of the word, and 
give him a better knowledge of what will be the Navy’s needs in time 
of war, must assist to provide that additional Naval Reserve which 
we may sorely need. 





THE WORK OF THE SLOOPS ON 
FOREIGN STATIONS 


By Captain C. M. Biackman, D.S.O., R.N. 


On Wednesday, 6th February, 1935. 
VicE-ADMIRAL SiR H. J. TweEEpIE, K.C.B., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN introduced the Lecturer. 
LECTURE 


OST people have a fair idea of what a battleship, a cruiser 
or even a destroyer is, but I doubt if one person in five of 


the general public has heard of such a class of warship as 
the sloop. This is the more strange because this classification is the 
only one of any antiquity now in the Navy List. Previous to the 
last Century, battleships were ships of the line, or Ist Rates, 2nd Rates, 
and so on; more recently the cruiser took the place of the frigate ; 
the destroyer was not invented until the nineties. Now, only the sloop 
remains to link the modern Navy List with the Lists of Navy of the 
XVIIth Century and later. 

The word sloop was probably derived from the small shallow draft 
Dutch “ sloeps”’ or possibly from the French “ chaloupe.”’ The ships 
themselves first appeared in the Royal Navy in the reign of Charles II 
and were, except for one brigantine, all single mast vessels with what 
was then called a smack sail. They were therefore very similar in rig 
to the Dutch sloeps. By the beginning of the XVIIIth Century the 
sloop had grown in size, and included vessels of 14 guns rigged 
as snows, brigantines, or ketches. Lateron in the same Century the 
sloops, or as they should more properly be called, the sloops of war, 
formed a class of vessel immediately inferior to a 6th Rate and included 
all ordinary vessels from 8 to 18 guns. 

The naval history. of this period can be very confusing unless it is 
remembered that sloops of war were a class and variously rigged, 
whereas the sloop rig was a rig used for small vessels, not classified as 
sloops, and was very similar to the newly introduced cutter. For 
example, the 1790 Navy List shows sloops rigged as ships, and sloops 
rigged as brigs:. these were the sloops of war; also brigs, and vessels 
rigged as sloops: these last were small vessels with only one mast but 
should not be confused with the cutters, which were yet another class. 


To put it more clearly, ships were classed by their functions or, 
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in the case of the merchant service, their trades, and not by their rigs. 
During the XIXth Century the sloops, of course, moved with the times 
and were built with engines, but even so, they remained linked to the 
past and were the last warships to be deprived of sails. As recently 
as 1900-02 the twin-screw ‘‘ Espiegle”’ and ‘‘ Cadmus” class sloops 
of 1070 tons and armed with six 4-in. guns were built barque rigged. 
However, the sail power of all sloops was soon after reduced, first to 
barquentine rig and then to bare poles, some even having a mast taken 
out and being left with only two short masts. I think I am right in 
saying that the “ Algerine’”’ and ‘‘ Shearwater”’ on the North-West 
coast of America were the last sloops to remain fully rigged until just 
before the beginning of the last war. Nevertheless the remnants of 
sail survive, and there are still one or two wartime built sloops which 
can hoist staysails and trysails, though their days are now numbered. 


During the last war large numbers of sloops were built for the 
protection of convoys, patrol work, anti-submarine and mine clearance 
duties. They were designed in conformity with merchant ship practice 
so that they could be built rapidly and cheaply by firms with no 
knowledge or experience of warship construction. They were of some 
1,000 tons displacement and were fitted-with Scotch boilers, reciprocating 
engines driving a single screw, and were armed with a couple of 4-in. 
guns. These were the sloops which, on the cessation of hostilities, were 
sent to the various foreign stations. Practically all have now been 
replaced by the new sloops. 


The new sloops, which are “exempt class” vessels under the 
London Naval Treaty,} have been built with a view to service abroad. 
They are vessels of about 1,100 tons, and being well ventilated and 
fitted with a good refrigerating plant, are comfortable to live in. Their 
twin screws are turbine driven, and being oil fired they have a large 
endurance. Their armament is two 4-in., or in the latest ships 4.7-in. 
guns, and they are fitted for minesweeping. They are very seaworthy 
but have a quick roll, and being of shallow draft and having a high 
freeboard and small high-speed propellers placed close together, they 
lose speed rapidly in a head wind. With a beam wind they make a lot 
of leeway. They steer well when going ahead even at the slowest speed, 





‘1 The London Naval Treaty, Art. 8, clause (b), exempts from limitation 
surface combatant vessels between 600 and 2,000 tons which have none of the 
following characteristics :— 

(1) A gun above 6.1”. 

(2) More than four guns above 3”. 
(3) Fittings to fire torpedoes. 

(4) A speed of more than 20 knots. 
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but become unmanageable directly the engines move astern. Even 
when the engines are going astern with full power they lose their head- 
way very slowly so they are not ideal ships to handle in narrow or 
crowded waters. Except in a flat calm, the engines and rudder have 
no turning effect when the ship is at rest or moving astern. 


Though we are not concerned with history to-day, I would like 
to recall the sloop “ Tryall’’ which accompanied Lord Anson for the 
first part of his voyage round the world, and the sloops which Captain 
Cook used for his voyages of discovery. Then, during the early days 
of the last war, there were the sloops “ Vestal,” ‘‘ Rinaldo” and 
“ Wildfire,” which distinguished themselves off the Belgian coast 
when supporting the left flank of the Allied Army; the names of the 
““ Espiegle ’’ and “ Odin” too, will surely go down to posterity for 
their splendid work in securing the mouth of the Shatt al Arab, pro- 
tecting the vital oil refineries at Abadan, and covering the landing of 
the ddvance forces of the Army which was to drive the Turk from 
Mesopotamia. 


To turn now to the work of the sloops on foreign stations the 
necessity for showing the flag is common to all ships on every station, 
but the other duties of a sloop vary according to the special conditions 
pertaining to the station on which she is employed, so it will be easier 
to take each Naval Station abroad in turn. 


At the present time there are twenty-one sloops on foreign stations 
of which all but three are of modern type. They are distributed as 
follows : 

In the Mediterranean—four, two of which are permanently employed 
in the Red Sea. 

In the East Indies—four, all employed in the Persian Gulf. 

On the African Station—four. 

On the China Station—five. 

On the America and West Indies Station—two. 

On the New Zealand Station—two. 


MEDITERRANEAN COMMAND. 


Two of the four Mediterranean sloops work with the fleet, one, 
the “‘ Bryony,” being fitted for and employed as the Commander- 
in-Chief’s yacht, and used by him to visit places which are inaccessible 
to the flagship. The other, the ‘ Chrysanthemum,”’ is specially fitted 
for towing targets and recording the fall of shot, and is attached to 
the fleet for gunnery purposes. The remaining two, the “ Hastings ”’ 
and the “‘ Penzance,” are of modern type and are permanently employed 
in the Red Sea, only returning to Malta for refits and relaxation for 
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the ships’ companies. They co-operate with the local political authorities 
in safeguarding British interests, do their best to suppress the slave 
trade, to prevent piracy, and to stop any illicit traffic in arms and 
ammunition. Port Sudan is the Red Sea base where the two sloops 
meet for a general exchange of information, gunnery practice, and 
sports meetings, while the Canal ports, and especially Ismailia, where 
Army and Air Force units are stationed, are places of relaxation for all 
on board. Visits are paid to cheer up the small British Colonies at 
the various commercial undertakings situated in Sinai and in Egyptian 
territory. 


On the Hedjaz coast, Jeddah is the only port of call, being visited 
every three months so that close touch may be kept with the British 
Minister there. One of these visits always coincides with the Pilgrimage 
when the sloop is of great assistance in helping to organize the Pilgrim 
fleet regatta held in connection with the Moslem festivities ashore. 
French and Italian Somaliland ports are visited from time to time, but, 
of course, only by previous arrangement with the Governments con- 
cerned. Aden and the Southern Arabian ports, though properly in the 
East Indies Station, are visited for political reasons by the Red Sea 
sloops as well as by the Royal Air Force. It is useful to carry out these 
peaceful calls so as to instil into the minds of the natives that the 
presence of a warship or aircraft is not necessarily a form of retribution 
for some past offence. 


Slavery as a trade is practically dead. This may be partly due 
to the general economic depression, but the constant watchfulness of 
the sloops on patrol must act as a powerful deterrent. Whatever the 
cause, it is a fact that the last capture of a slave dhow with slaves 
on board was made by H.M.S. “ Cornflower”’ in June, 1922. It is, 
of course, possible that a few slaves are rushed over from the vicinity 
of Bab El Mandeb when the strong Southerly winds are blowing, but 
I have been told that it is doubtful whether as many as a hundred are 
imported in a year. 


In recent times there have only been two incidents of any importance 
which called for the aid of the sloops. The first was in 1932 when 
Ibn Rafada with a pro-Hashimite force of about 500 advanced through 
Transjordania to raise the standard of revolt in North Hedjaz. As 
strict neutrality was the essential British role, the revolutionaries 
received no opposition from the local Transjordanian forces under 
British command, but were cut up by Ibn Saud’s forces on crossing 
the border, Ibn Rafadi being beheaded. A sloop was sent to Akaba 
to prevent any breach of neutrality such as supplies arriving from Egypt, 
but she had little to do except to instil some sort of wireless discipline 
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into the many scattered forces of Transjordan, each of which was 
equipped with a portable wireless set and all of whose signals were 
prefixed “‘ Urgent.” 

The second instance was during the Saudi- Yemeni hostilities in 1934, 
but thanks to the good discipline of the Saudi troops there was little 
cause for anxiety except at Hodieda where an interval of a few days 
between the evacuation of the town by the Yemeni and its occupation 
by the Saudi permitted the local riff-raff and tribesmen to start looting. 
The property and possibly the lives of some of the three hundred 
British subjects who lived there being thus endangered, a sloop which 
was at Kamaran went to Hodieda at full speed, restored order, calmed 
the inhabitants and, with the assistance of some armed police who 
arrived the following day from Aden, maintained the peace until the 
arrival of the Saudi troops. Three aircraft from Aden also came to help. 
Certain. incidents which occurred during this interregnum were inter- 
national in character and had a political aspect which is outside the 
scope of this lecture. 

PERSIAN GULF. 


Passing Eastwards we come to the East Indies Station where all 
four sloops are employed in the Persian Gulf. They are administered 
by the Commander-in-Chief, East Indies, through the Senior Officer, 
Persian Gulf, to whom considerable freedom of action is given. Under 
the terms of a subsidy paid by the Indian Government we undertake 
to keep at least three ships in Indian waters throughout the year, 
India paying their fuel bill and the cost of refitting the Senior Officer’s 
ship. In return for this the Political Resident in the Gulf, who is 
responsible to the Viceroy, can call on the sloops when naval aid is 
required. He and his Political Agents are embarked in the sloops 
whenever it is necessary to call on the Arabs in their districts. The 
Senior Officer’s ship is refitted at the Indian Government Yard at 
Bombay, the other sloops at Colombo at the cost of the Imperial 
Government. The last named are fortunate, as they are thus able to 
make use of the rest camp at Dyatalawa in the hills of Ceylon. 


The. sloops maintain touch with the many Arab chiefs with whom 
we have treaties, taking the Political Officers round to visit the Sheikhs, 
see that the terms of the Trucial treaties are carried out, maintain 
the security of our air routes, carry out our international obligations 
under the slavery and firearms conventions, and in general keep the 
peace in the troubled waters and littoral of the Gulf. 


The Sultan of Muscat and the Trucial Sheiks have undertaken not 
to allow any traffic in slaves, but there are still numbers of slaves 
employed in their domains, most of whom have been born into slavery 
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and prefer to remain so. Occasionally, however, one escapes to a sloop 
and is taken to the nearest Political Agent for manumission. 

The present Shah of Persia is endeavouring to put down the many 
tribes of brigands which infest his country, and has taken steps to stop 
the entry of arms and to confiscate all that he can lay his hands on, 
so it is reasonably certain that few, if any, find their way to the North- 
West Frontier via Persia. 


THE AFRICA STATION. 


Now let us move across the Indian Ocean to the Africa Station 
where four sloops are employed. The naval base is at Simonstown, and 
it is here that the sloops dock, refit, and carry out their gunnery and 
other exercises. All the ships of the Africa Station are maintained by 
the United Kingdom Government and administered by the Naval 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The sloops are continually cruising round both coasts of Africa : 
on the East coast as far North as Mozambique, and to Dakar on the 
West, while one sloop is always on the coast between Dakar and the 
Cameroons. At Capetown, East London, Port Elizabeth and Durban 
are bases for the South African Royal Naval and Volunteer Reserve, 
and it is part of the sloops’ duty to give practical seagoing training at 
each of these places. Classes are embarked periodically for about 
ten day’s training on board. 

Our Consuls and communities in the ports of the foreign possessions 
in Africa are visited from time to time during the cruises, as also are 
our islands of St. Helena and Ascension. Even Bouvet Island, though 
now Norwegian and uninhabited, was visited in February last year: 
a long and stormy trip lasting fourteen days, at the end of which no 
landing could be made on the island owing to the heavy seas running. 
On this trip the sloop passed over the alleged position of the elusive 
Thompson Island. 

When the League of Nations was investigating the reports of cruelty 
and slavery made on behalf of the Kru tribes against the Liberian 
Government, the League representative, Dr. MacKenzie, was embarked 
and taken along the coast by a sloop. 

The Africa Station is a large one, and the distances, especially on 
the West coast and to the islands, are great, so although conditions are 
pretty peaceful the sloops are kept well occupied moving round the 
coast in order to visit each place as frequently as is considered desirable. 

The sloops on the three stations with which I have just been dealing 
carry, in addition to their usual crews of naval ratings, some native 
seamen and stokers for unskilled work in the very hot weather. 
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WESTERN PACIFIC. 


To the Eastward and still in the Southern Hemisphere, we come to 
the New Zealand Station with two sloops which, together with the 
remainder of the Squadron, are based on Auckland. Although these 
sloops form part of the New Zealand Command they are not, like the 
rest of the Squadron, maintained by the New Zealand Government, 
but are manned and paid for by the United Kingdom Government. In 
consequence, this small force can be, and is, largely employed within 
the jurisdiction of the High Commissioner of the Western Pacific for 
visiting the British, as opposed to the Dominion, possessions. In fact, 
were it not for the hurricanes, Suva in the Fiji Islands, would be a 
more central and convenient base for the sloops than is Auckland. 


However, the sloops have other duties and are lent to the New 
Zealand Government for periodic inspection of the Pacific Islands 
administered by New Zealand. They also cruise round the coast of 
New Zealand, visiting the smaller ports. On an average the sloops 
spend four months in the year in the Pacific Islands and the remainder 
in New Zealand waters, two or three months being spent at Auckland 
refitting and doing gunnery and other exercises, and some six weeks 
at Wellington going through the rifle range. The rest of the time is 
devoted to cruises round North and South Island. 


A glance at a good map of the Pacific will show that the British are 
responsible for a vast number of widely scattered islands, so the sloops 
are kept busy during their four months’ island cruise. Thus in 
Micronesia, the Fijis, Gilbert, and Ellice Islands, and in Melanesia 
the Solomon Islands are all under the administration of the High 
Commissioner of the Western Pacific. The New Hebrides are admin- 
istered by a Franco-British Condominium. In Polynesia, New Zealand 
administers the Cook Islands and other small groups, while Samoa isa 
New Zealand mandate. The Tonga Islands, being independent, are 
advised by the High Commissioner. American Samoa and the French 
Society Islands are also visited periodically. 


During the period of the islands’ cruise the sloops are based on Suva 
in the Fijis, which is the centre of administration by the High Com- 
missioner of the Western Pacific. The area to be cruised is divided in 
two, one sloop going northward to the Gilbert and Ellice Islands and 
the other eastward as far as Tahiti. The High Commissioner or his 
assistants are taken round to visit the islands under their charge, each 
sloop visiting fifteen or twenty of them, the duration of each visit 
varying with the amount of work to be done and the suitability of the 
anchorage. For instance, in some of the atolls the lagoon has no 
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navigable entrance, so the ship has to lie off under weigh while the 
political visitor is on shore. 


The Fiji Islands are a welcome haven for the officers and men. The 
islanders have taken up hockey with great enthusiasm, which gives 
plenty of opportunities for exercise: you can imagine the amusement 
given to the spectators at the sight of a tubby little Chief Boatswain’s 
Mate being chased down the hockey field by a fuzzy-haired Fijian 
amazon nearly 6 feet in her bare feet. As may be expected, the Pacific 
Islanders are wonderful boatmen, but in addition they are extremely 
musical and sing beautifully in harmony. Excellent sea fishing can 
be had at most places. 


Altogether this is probably the most pleasant and romantic of the 
naval stations, the chief drawback being the uncomfortable seas raised 
by the trade winds and the wild weather round the.coast of New Zealand. 
The earthquake and tidal wave which did so much damage to Napier 
and the surrounding district, where the sloop “ Veronica’”’ rendered 
such valuable aid to the stricken populace, was another interruption 
to the normally tranquil life of this part of the world. 


THE CHINA STATION. 


Let us now leave the happy South Sea islanders and go North to 
the land of War Lords, bandits, and pirates—the China Station. Except 
for the Mediterranean, China is our most important naval command 
abroad, and five sloops are stationed there, all based on Hong Kong, 
where they dock and refit. One of the sloops, the ‘“ Falmouth,’ is 
fitted as a yacht for the use of the Commander-in-Chief, the other four 
are employed on the China coast, in the Yangtse river, and on occa- 
sional cruises to Indo-China and the islands of the Indies. They seldom 
return to their base, and then only for brief periods. 


The sloops in China are not able to follow such regular programmes 
as do those on other stations ; the reason for this can be more readily 
understood after a very brief survey of the internal conditions in China. 
In the first place the British Legation,! which has its own wireless station 
manned by Army signallers, is at Peiping—a long way from Nanking, 
the seat of the Central Government and the nominal capital of China. 
In order that close touch may be kept with the Chinese Government 
by our Legation at Peiping a Sub-Legation is maintained at Nanking. 
Again, near the mouth of the Yangtse is Shanghai, the commercial 
capital and the largest and richest city in China, with a big foreign 
population. Our Consulate-General there has to keep in close touch 





1 Since this lecture was delivered the British Minister to China has been given 
Ambassadorial rank, 
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with the Legation and the Sub-Legation. The same applies in a lesser 
degree to our Consulate-General at Hankow, another large and wealthy 
city with a big foreign community. It has been estimated, on the 
basis of 1929 figures, that out of the £244,000,000 invested by Great 
Britain in China over £151,000,000 is absorbed by Shanghai, only 
£18,000,000 by Hong Kong, the remaining {28,000,000 odd being 
scattered over the rest of China. 


The importance of having a rapid, safe, and cheap means of official 
intercommunication between Peiping, Nanking, Shanghai, and Hankow 
is obvious, and this is done by wireless through the British warship 
lying at each of the ports. Until recently there was a British concession 
at Hankow, and Wei Hai Wei was on a long lease as a British summer 
resort, but both the concession and the lease have now been given back 
to China, although we have retained the use of certain privileges at 
Wei Hai Wei, such as Naval Sick Quarters, Naval Canteen, recreation 
grounds, the Officers’ Club, and Naval storing facilities. At Pei Tai Ho 
there is a summer residence belonging to the British Legation. Near by, 
at Chin Wang Tao and Shan Hai Kwan, are small areas for use as 
training and rest camps for the troops of the British force at Tientsin. 
Chin Wang Tao is also a fine artificial coaling port, built and owned by 
an Anglo-Belgian firm, the Kailan Mining Administration, who own 
large coal mines in the hinterland. On the coast between Shanghai 
and Hong Kong are the ports and trading centres of Foochow, Amoy, 
and Swatow, at each of which is a British community. 


There is a great deal of unrest throughout China ; a large area inland 
from Foochow is under an independent Communist Government which 
is a perpetual menace to the surrounding country, and, though the 
Central Government is busily employed in subjugating it, the troops 
are hampered by lack of communications and funds. Throughout the 
Republic are to be found Generals (often self-styled) with more or less 
well-equipped followers, and owing little or no allegiance to the Govern- 
ment. The breaking up and absorption into the peace-loving community 
of these hordes of incipient bandits presents a difficult problem for the 
Government. There is also the problem of dealing with the declared 
bodies of armed bandits to be faced, to say nothing of the coastal pirates. 

The South is under a Government which has its seat at Canton 
and is virtually independent of, and sometimes antagonistic to, the 
. Central Government at Nanking. 

Shantung, the best run of all the provinces in China, retains a semi- 
independence as a self-governing province. 

Though all the Chinese warships fly the same naval ensign, the navy 
is, in fact, split up into separate groups, each group being under its 
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own particular Government. I was told that when war was thought to 
be imminent on account of the fighting at Shanghai, the Shantung 
Government declared its portion of the navy neutral. There is no 
co-operation between the various groups, and the ships make no effort 
to suppress piracy; in fact I think it is true to say that no Chinese 
warship has ever put in an appearance, within a reasonable time, at 
the scene of even one of the many piratical outrages. This, however, 
is not the case with the cruisers and launches of the highly efficient 
Chinese Maritime Customs. Run and officered by Europeans, this 
service is continually in conflict with armed smugglers or pirates along 
the length of the China Coast. 


It can be seen, then, that with such numerous and scattered responsi- 
bilities in such a disturbed country, whose inhabitants can be easily 
and rapidly roused to intense anti-foreign feeling, the British Navy’s 
commitments are so numerous that adherence to regular cruises and 
programmes is out of the question. It has been the custom in the past 
always to have ships at Wei Hai Wei, Shanghai, Nanking, and Hankow ; 
that is to say a seagoing warship in addition to any vessel of the Yangtse 
flotilla of river gunboats which may be present. Though cruisers or 
destroyers are sometimes available for one or more of these places, 
it is clearly undesirable to keep the ships of a squadron separated for 
any length of time, and these duties, therefore, are performed by the 
sloops for a large portion of the year. Protection of British interests at 
threatened places, anti-piracy measures, and the guarding of wrecks 
during salvage operations also fall to the lot of the sloops from time to 
time, although the anti-piracy work is mostly undertaken by the speedier 
destroyer. A cruise to Indo-China or to the Indies is much looked 
forward to by a sloop as a welcome change to the round of the China 
coast. 


It will be recalled that incidents, some very serious, have been 
frequent in the recent past, and these have usually involved strong 
forces in conjunction with which the little sloops have played their parts. 
But it is in the small sideshows that the presence of a sloop may have 
been instrumental in preventing damage to property and loss of life, 
not only to ‘‘ foreigners ’’ but to the Chinese themselves. 


AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES. 

Still going East we come to the end of our tour in the America and 
West Indies Station, where there are two sloops, based on Bermuda for 
docking, refitting, and exercises. 

These vessels cruise to the North during the summer and to the South 
during the winter ; one of them usually makes a cruise down the East 
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coast of South America from March to July, when she goes up the 
Parana River to Asuncion and the Uruguay River to Concordia, or 
alternatively up the Amazon to Manaos, and possibly to Iquitos. 
During the northern cruise the Governor of Newfoundland is embarked 
and taken to visit Labrador and the outposts of his domain. These 
visits are of great importance to the inhabitants as many of the places 
called at are seldom in communication with the outer world, and not 
at all during the long cold winter. The sloop’s doctor has a busy time 
attending to the ailments of these small communities. Struck by the 
hard struggle for existence put up by these people, one of the sloop 
Captains started collecting unwanted clothing from the people at 
Bermuda and distributing it amongst those in need in the isolated 
parts of Newfoundland and Labrador. 


On the Southern cruise the Governors of the Bahamas, Windward 
Islands and Leeward Islands are taken on tours of inspection to their 
outlying islands. 

As may be expected, it is fairly peaceful on this station, although 
on one occasion a sloop had to be sent to an island whose inhabitants 
were restless and expected to become troublesome. However, some 
cricket and football matches were organized, which so distracted the 
malcontents that they forgot all about their political troubles. During 
the Sao Paulo revolution, the sloop sent to stand by and help the British 
subjects there arrived in a thick fog, passed unobserved through the 
blockading squadron and was anchored off the town when the fog 
lifted. This created a marked impression on the inhabitants, and the 
President attributed the absence of looting and the lack of bloodshed 
to her presence. 


All this world-wide police work of the sloops is not carried out 
without an element of hardship and danger, and a sad reminder of this 
fact was the foundering of the sloop “ Valerian” in 1926 during a 
hurricane near Bermuda, when 84 officers and men were lost. 


There was no Discussion. 


THE CHAIRMAN : 


I have nothing to add to Captain Blackman’s resume of the work of the slcops 
all over the world, except to say that the South African sloops are doing very 
important work in the training of that R.N.V.R. section about which the Lecturer 
spoke. The R.N.V.R. in South Africa are a live body and are very keen, and the 
whole of their training is now given by the British Government through the British 
sloops, as there is no longer a South African navy. 


The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation. 





























GAS WARFARE 
ITS POTENTIALITIES AND LIMITATIONS 


By “ RESPIRATOR.” 


(Great Britain, in company with most other nations, has signed an agreement not to 
use gas in way ; but in view of the number of occasions when agreements and 
treaties entered into in time of peace have been violated in war, it is as well to 
appreciate what an infringement of the present engagement not to use gas would 
mean, and to what extent operations on land and sea might be assisted or interfered 
with by its employment. These potentialities and limitations are dealt with in 
the following article —Ep1rTor.) 


Te Annals of War have nothing to compare with the record 
of ‘‘ gas”’ between 1915 and 1918, as regards the rapidity and 
the scale of its technical and military development. The amazing 

expansion of its use as a weapon of offence by our own Army has been 
most clearly and readably written by Major-General C. H. Foulkes, 
who commanded the Special Brigade from its inception in 1915 until 
the end of the War. The story of the growth of chemical weapons is 
one of the greatest interest, told as it is from the point of view of the 
user ; it is a pity that there is now small chance of the corresponding 
tales being told from the points of view of the technical producer and 
of the victims. 

Gas! goes much beyond the limits of a mere Brigade history ; 
the final ‘““Summary” and “Conclusions” in particular are very 
provocative of thought as to the part which gas may play in any future 
Continental war. It is unlikely that any more comprehensive history 
of the chemical side of the Great War will ever now be written, since it 
is impossible to obtain any statistics of the results of our attacks from 
the ‘‘ patient’s ’’ side. The German Government seem to have officially 
suppressed all details of the casualties caused by our attacks, and of 
any other direct or indirect effect which they may have had. Even the 
regimental histories of German formations only refer in the briefest and 
baldest terms to the fact that “a British gas attack took place on . 
ek 


In the absence of all confirmation from the German side, any estimate 
of casualties must be largely conjectural. The figures range from the 
ridiculously small 10,000, given by Dr. Hanslian in Der Chemische 
Krieg, upwards; Major-General Foulkes gives reasons for multiplying 





1“ Gas!” The story of the Special Brigade. By Major-General C. H. Foulkes, 
€.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. (Blackwood). 30s. 
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that figure by twenty. Whatever the exact number may have been, 
there can be little doubt that the fear of our gas attacks ranked high 
amongst the things which most undermined the morale of the German 
troops. 

Of quite as much interest to the student of psychology are the 
reactions of our own officers and men to the introduction of a new and 
untried weapon. This book tells of the dislike and distrust with which 
it was at first greeted, of the difficulties and obstructions with which 
it had to contend, down to the latter days, when no operation was 
complete without a large share being taken in it by gas, and when the 
efficiency both of our methods and of the Special Brigade were admitted 
by everyone. Also of interest to the same student is the mention of 
the way in which certain luckless German units were singled out for 
exceptional and intense treatment by gas whenever and wherever they 
appeared opposite our lines. 


A full description is given of the production of the various weapons, 
from the first defective supplies of containers for cloud gas to the multi- 
plication and perfection of different projectors and missiles; of the 
changes in the kinds of gas used and the reasons for the changes ; and 
of the elaboration of gas-tactics which took the enemy by surprise again 
and again. The book is also a welcome change from many others dealing 
with the Great War in that there is no word in it which can be construed 
as a personal attack upon anyone. 


Development of the arts and crafts of the Special Brigade came to 
an abrupt end at the signing of the Armistice ; but it is Major-General 
Foulkes’ opinion that, in another few months of hostilities, the then 
impending deluge of mustard missiles over the German front might 
have had decisive results. It would certainly have made it easier to 
forecast the possible usages and dangers of gas in a future war and to 
make a balanced judgment of the part that it may yet play. 


Before adventuring into the prophetic it may be as well to note 
briefly some of the features which helped the widespread use of gas by 
the British Armies. In the first place, to quote Major-General Foulkes 
himself, ‘‘ there are always Bosches.’’ We knew exactly where the 
enemy was and could be reasonably sure of finding him there, or 
thereabouts, at any particular time on a given date. Attacks could 
therefore be planned well beforehand and munitions assembled. 
Secondly, the weather, taken generally, was suitable for gas attacks 
from our side, and, to the discomfiture of the originators of chemical 
warfare, the wind set from our lines towards his more often than not. 
Thirdly, the stagnation of the front lines permitted the organization 
of a vast system of transport by rail, lorry, tramway, etc., so that gas 
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munitions amounting to hundreds of tons in weight could be accumu- 
lated at short notice at almost any part of the front. 

These factors all favoured in an exceptional degree our use of chemical 
weapons ; nor must it be overlooked that the operation of these weapons 
was in the hands of a truly “ special ’”’ brigade of enthusiastic, and, 
latterly, highly skilled, personnel who lived, dreamed, and (sometimes, 
literally) breathed gas. 


Now it is an accepted axiom that any future European war will 
differ fundamentally from the last one in that it will be essentially 
mobile in character. The rules which applied in the past will, therefore, 
require alteration before they can be safely applied to the future, and 
allowance must also be made for developments in the interval. No 
commander of a mobile force will be able to count with certainty upon 
any of the three vitally important factors mentioned above; it may 
therefore be questioned whether he will care to embarrass his transport 
with, for instance, any quantity of material of such limited use as gas- 
cloud munitions. The word “ limited’’ is used advisedly and with 
emphasis, for gas-clouds can only be used effectively in certain well- 
defined climatic conditions against a stationary enemy in more or less 
compact formation ; limited further by the time and labour required 
to assemble them at the required point. It must be remembered that 
a little gas is little use; to be effective at all, either through its high 
density or through its long duration, a gas-cloud (or, indeed, any gas 
attack from the ground) makes a very heavy demand upon transport. 
Any serious addition to the existing complexities of supplying the bare 
essentials of a force in the field must be very surely justifiable. 

On the other hand, gas-cloud munitions may with some certainty 
be expected to form part of the regular armament of all fixed defences, 
forts, etc. The installation of pipe-line systems, well outside the peri- 
meter of the usual defences, as well as inside it, is quite feasible and 
their operation in an emergency would make no material extra call 
upon the garrison. Clouds from such a source could be of such concentra- 
tion as to penetrate any existing type of respirator. Possession of the 
‘‘ weather-gauge ”’ by an attacker would not carry with it immunity 
from the system once he was inside the pipe system ; a resolute defender 
might well release a cloud to windward of himself and cause heavy 
casualties amongst the near-by attackers, whilst relying for his own 
safety upon the attenuation of the cloud over the intervening distance, 
or upon the gas-proofness of his own permanent structures.! 





ee It may be taken for granted that all fixed defensive works will approximate 
to 100 per cent. gas-proofness, depending for their air supply upon some form of 
communal respirator or built-in oxygen apparatus. 
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To a considerable extent gas-clouds in France gave way to gas- 
missile attacks owing partly to the scope which the latter give to 
variations in tactics, to their lesser dependence upon wind, and to the 
greater local concentrations of gas obtainable at their points of impact. 
For the same reasons, they offer advantages over gas-clouds in mobile 
warfare, but their limitations must be appreciated. Under certain not 
uncommon weather conditions, the dispersion of “true” gases is so 
rapid as to make them of little value however they may be used ;_ under 
other conditions, vesicant liquids are also of very small use. Unless a 
mobile commander can foresee suitable conditions with some accuracy 
and can foretell which type of chemical will be most efficient under those 
conditions, or unless he can rely upon most unusually favourable trans- 
port arrangements, he would be unwise to encumber himself with any 
gas missiles at all. No all-purpose gas weapon exists; each type has 
its own special properties and none can perform the functions of high 
explosive shell. 


The probable course will be for gas missiles to be available down the 
line at, say, two days notice: available, that is, for an operation in the 
nature of a set-piece, but not for an impromptu battle. If, however, 
gas weapons are to be carried in the forefront of the advance, it will 
be a very difficult matter to decide what proportion of the limited 
transport is to be devoted to it, and what types of gas and missiles to 
select.1_ The decision may perhaps be influenced by the known tempera- 
ment of the enemy, the efficiency of his respirator, or by conditions of 
climate and terrain. 

MUSTARD Gas. 


A force retiring upon its base will be more likely to have and to use 
gas, especially of the persistent types such as mustard.? It is clearly 
to the advantage of such a force to render the pursuit as difficult as 
possible by contaminating the ground which it vacates as heavily as 
it can ; but the late War did not last long enough to provide any classic 
example of this use of mustard. 


In 1917 and 1918 mustard caused go per cent. of our gas casualties, 
and it was disseminated entirely by shell. The tactics adopted by the 
Germans involved the liberal plastering of certain areas with mustard, 
followed by infantry attacks along the “ lanes” between the fouled 
zones. As these tactics were suspected on our side, we prepared to 





1 In the late War the proportion of gas to H.E. used in an operation ranged 
from 20 per cent. upwards. Major-General Foulkes himself seriously recommended 
using 100 per cent. on occasion. 

2 Hereinafter ‘‘ mustard ’”’ is to be taken as a general term for all vesicant 
liquids. 
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meet the attacks in just the places where they actually took place— 
which was not the result desired by the Germans. 


It may or may not be an advantage of mustard that its casualty- 
producing results are delayed for some hours. If the gun-teams are 
prepared to suffer blisters on the morrow, it is of no value for the silencing 
of an inconvenient enemy battery; not only would gun fire not be 
stopped, but there would be no indication that any casualties whatever 
were being caused, which would be most discouraging. Where time is 
of no great consequence and the engagement is expected to last for 
some days, mustard might be the appropriate treatment, especially 
in the early stages; not solely to cause casualties, but also to make 
certain areas so dangerous for enemy occupation as to persuade him to 
“move along, please.” 


It may or may not be an advantage of mustard that the duration 
of its persistence is determined chiefly by the weather. It may at times 
be comforting to know that we can drench an area with mustard to-day, 
and yet be able to walk through it unscathed to-morrow. At other 
times we may find satisfaction in knowing that the area will not be 
inhabitable by anyone for days or weeks, without grave risk. 


The value of mustard depends upon how the weather fits in with 
our plans ; but, however that may be, mustard remains, facile princeps, 
the king of war chemicals : its insidious nature, the difficulty of detecting 
it, the yet greater difficulty of locating and delimiting foul areas, keep it 
“top of the class” for both offensive and defensive purposes. 


On the other hand, if the conditions and possibilities are not studied 
carefully, if mustard is used rightly but the plan otherwise fails, 
or if mustard is used wrongly in a plan which is otherwise right, then 
the user may be disastrously hoist with his own petard. The only 
“‘ detector ”’ which has yet been seen on a battle-field is the human nose ; 
it is of very variable efficiency in different individuals, and in every 
case is unreliable in the fumes of battle. Failing any better detector, 
every man in every unit should be able to recognize at once the character- 
istic smells of his own and his allies’ vesicants, as well as such aromas 
as the enemy may choose to add to his devil’s broth; this is the first 
elementary step towards safety. The next is to ensure that every unit 
is fully informed of the areas within their neighbourhood which it is 
intended to contaminate. Alternatively, the use of mustard must be 
confined to targets so remote that our troops cannot possibly occupy 
or traverse them. It may be worth pointing out that even the smell 
is no exact indication of danger, although it is. wise always to treat it 
as such. A very considerable concentration of mustard vapour can 
be inhaled for many minutes without serious consequences, and the 
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smell may be detectable a long way down-wind of the place where the 
liquid is lying in wait for the unwary. It may, in consequence, be quite 
safe to walk briskly through even a strong smell of mustard without 
any protection whatever ; yet casualties may occur when no smell at 
all can be traced—for example, on the up-wind edge of a contaminated 
area where the smell may be only knee-high. On general principles, it 
is advisable to treat every smell of mustard as being potentially 
dangerous and as an instruction to put on the respirator and move away 
as far as duties permit. 

Forces in retirement have everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by employing mustard in the largest possible quantities and by every 
available means. Mustard sprinkling may well play the part in the 
future which in former days was played by “ laying waste the country- 
side’ before an invader, so long, at least, as any soldier moves upon 
feet—his own or an animal’s—and relies upon a respirator to save his 
(and its) lungs and eyes. There is hardly any limit to the number of 
ways of spreading mustard and improvised methods may be as effective 
as the drill-book ones. 

As with other chemicals, mustard munitions of every kind may be 
expected as part of the equipment of all fixed defences, and of areas 
which are to be interdicted to the enemy. Pipe-line systems are feasible, 
or distribution may be done from carts, lorries, tanks, etc. The distri- 
bution would need renewal from time to time as evaporation took place, 
but rapid loss of potency may be checked by adulterating the mustard. 
A fully-mechanized invader might push through polluted areas without 
loss except perhaps later in the vehicle repair shops; unprotected 
infantry and animals would suffer very heavily. It is impracticable 
to cleanse any large area, even half a mile of roadway, from mustard ; 
safe passage can only be obtained on wheels. 


Gas Boss. 

Turning now to the uses of gas from the air, the Great War again 
gives no guidance to the prophet, since neither side employed this 
method. Peace-time experiments on war-time scales are difficult and 
expensive to carry out, and conclusions so reached must be treated with 
reserve. Foreign nations have, however, for years been instructing 
their civil populations to expect such attacks, and our own Government 
is at last about to follow suit. It must be assumed, therefore, that gas 
from the air is a potentially useful weapon. 

It may be doubted whether gas bombs of any type would be of 
much use against troops in the open. It is of no use to drop a bomb 
of lethal gas simply “‘ near ”’ its target ; it must be on it or very close 
to windward of it; the determination what is ‘‘ to windward ”’ is, in 
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itself, a problem for the pilot. Suppose the gas to have had time to 
expand from its original volume (i.e., that of the bomb) until it covers 
an area 100 yards long. A gentle breeze of 5 m.p.h. velocity will take 
that little cloud over any particular spot in much less than a minute, 
and it is only during that short period that there will be danger to 
personnel; moreover, this ignores the loss of concentration due to 
diffusion during the expansion, which much decreases what danger 
there may be. It follows that, to be effective, the bomb must be aimed 
with great accuracy in order that the local concentration may be high 
enough to penetrate the respirator, or a succession of bombs must be 
dropped throughout the whole time that it is desired to keep the enemy 
in his respirator. Both of these requirements present obvious difficulties 
in action, and it must also be said that (a) the effect is very local and 
transitory, (b) the puff is very clearly visible and avoidable, and (c) on 
a fine bright day the travel of the puff is more nearly vertical than 
horizontal. ° 

Mustard bombs have a very limited area of “‘ spatter’ and for that 
reason are better suited for the contamination of ground than for direct 
action against personnel. For the same reason, more small bombs are 
to be preferred to a lesser number of large ones, because the area covered 
is greater; an increase in the area is generally more important than 
the degree of heaviness of the contamination. For fouling the line of 
march of infantry or mounted troops, mustard bombs might play a 
useful part, although, as will be shown later, there is a better way of 
accomplishing the same purpose. They might also be used wherever the 
enemy may be fairly sure to pass, e.g., at fords, bridgeheads, or on 
ammunition dumps. Confronted with this obstacle, the alternatives 
are (1) to take a, possibly disadvantageous, detour, (2) to push through 
and accept casualties, or (3) to find some way of getting ferried through 
the danger zone. 

SPRAY ATTACKS. 

There remains to be considered that method called, cynically, by 
an American publicist ““ The Dew of Death’’; even greater ignorance 
is displayed by civilian authors on this branch of the subject than on 
other aspects of the matter (cf. Yell Hell by Mr. Neverbeen Pickled). 
In essence, it is the ejection of vesicant substances from aeroplanes 
so that they fall to the ground as a fine rain ; it is almost the equivalent 
of the old gas-cloud translated into terms of vesicants and with added 
horrors, as its presence is quite invisible and the respirator affords only 
slight protection. Without going into too much detail, it is sufficient 
to say that large quantities of mustard could thus be spread over very 
large areas of country, so that every unprotected man and animal 
within the limits of the shower would be a certain casualty. 
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Broadly speaking, there are few limitations to the manner in which 
this form of attack can be carried out, provided only that the drops of 
liquid do not evaporate or freeze on the way down ; in the latter case they 
will still be dangerous when they thaw onthe ground. Ifsprayedfroma 
low altitude by “ hedge-hopping”’ aircraft, the contaminated zone will 
be a long, narrow strip, very dangerous for massed troops. The strip 
expands in width as the height of release and the strength of the mean 
wind (from ground level up to that height) increase, until it becomes 
measurable in square miles rather than in square yards; this form of 
attack will be very effective against bivouac areas, bases, dumps, or 
against any bodies of troops who are not in immediate contact with the 
aeroplanes’ friends. Each separate droplet is a potential casualty- 
producer, and there is no room between them to escape contact with 
them. The aiming of the shower calls for no accuracy, providing the 
staff meteorologist can give the pilot the approximate strength and 
direction of the mean wind ; this data may be obtained some distance 
from the target and still be sufficiently accurate. 


From high altitudes or in strong winds, the aircraft may be far 
beyond the reach of A.A. guns emplaced in the area to be sprayed. 
The wind as felt by the soldier is no guide to the direction of the attack 
which varies with the height from which release is contemplated. As 
a culminating difficulty, the shower is invisible from start to finish—a 
point which is important enough to bear repetition. 


The first indication that it has arrived will be the characteristic 
smell of the mustard ; but by then it will be too late to take any pre- 
cautionary measures whatever. The scientific ameliorative measures 
of bath and change of clothing and equipment are impracticable on 
active service. Every man and beast on whom the shower has fallen 
may be written off as a casualty within a few hours and it will be danger- 
ous to touch any gear with unprotected hands until it has been cleaned. 


How serious the danger from vapour may be—as distinct from 
contact with liquid drops—and how long the ground must be regarded 
as unsafe for occupation, depend upon the type and quantity of liquid 
used, the weather, and the nature of the surface of the ground. The 
two are interconnected, in that the more rapid the evaporation the 
greater the danger from vapour and the shorter the time that danger 
of either kind persists. They may range from the acute to the negligible, 
and from an hour to a matter of weeks. 


It is obvious that mustard sprays are the greatest possible menace 
to armies in the field. The only defences seem to be (1) complete 
command of the air, or (2) that the troops shall be always under cover, 
which involves the mechanization of the whole force in enclosed vehicles 
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fitted with some device for purifying the air inside, while covers must be 
kept over all gear in the open air. Or (3) the evolution of some form of 
military clothing which will be impervious to all kinds of vesicants 
and. protect the whole body, coupled with a respirator in which all units 
can live, without detriment to their morale or their duties,for hours on 
end ; even so all gear in the open must still be kept covered up. 


Without doubt, nearly every nation has been busily engaged in 
the search for such clothing. Pictures of fire-brigades, ambulance men, 
etc. in Continental papers frequently depict them in hoods, capes or 
overalls which would be quite impracticable for a fighting man. America 
claims that by a special treatment the ordinary clothing can be made 
impenetrable to mustard and Lewisite liquids ; but this does not fully 
meet the case, since ventilation is a physical necessity and ventilation 
carries with it the danger from vapour; the claim must in any case 
be treated with reserve and caution, since it has not yet proved itself 
in the multitudinous strains of war. 


Spray attacks are so simple to carry out, so rapid and economical 
in execution, so far-reaching in results, that it is difficult to see how any 
force could ever get anywhere in-face of them, unless it could rely upon 
one of the three defences enumerated above. If it possesses (1), it has 
nothing to fear from gas attacks from the air ; if (2), it has little to fear 
from gas, however used ; if (3), it need only fear such high concentra- 
tions of gas as may penetrate the respirator. 


It may be noticed that nothing has been said about gas of the 
“ poisonous smoke ”’ variety although it was rapidly coming to the fore 
at the end of the War. The reason for this omission is that all respirators 
are now proof against it ; although its physiological effects are so delayed 
that a serious and incapacitating dose may be inhaled unwittingly, yet 
the very manner of its production should give an observant enemy the 
suspicion that there was “‘ something in the air”; and that should be 
sufficient to make him put on his respirator. 


THE NAVAL ASPECT. 


Gas has not hitherto been used against ships, nor is it likely to be in 
the future. Against men-of-war at sea, with freedom to manceuvre 
and presenting erratic high-speed targets (as compared to the 4-knot 
foot soldier), the expenditure of gas for an effective cloud reaches pro- 
hibitive figures. Apart from this, there are the difficulties of locating, 
obtaining, and retaining the one correct position from which alone the 
attack can be launched to give a successful result, and of ensuring that 
the enemy will steam into it, will not recognize it as gas, and will remain 
in it long enough to be affected without going to “ gas alarm stations.”’ 
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It may be added that the greater proportion of many ships’ companies 
are employed in structures which can be fairly easily and quickly 
made gas-tight, whilst to those who are necessarily exposed the 
respirator is by no means the same handicap that it is to their 


colleagues on shore. 

Modern methods of harbour defence make it all but incredible that 
a gas-carrying enemy ship of any sort should be permitted to obtain 
the necessary close range from the harbour mouth without detection ; 
if detected, the ‘‘ element of surprise ” has been lost to her and reasonably 
good gas-discipline will do the rest. Even should she be able to reach 
the desired spot, the elementary precaution of having gas-sentries posted 
up-wind of the ships will be sufficient to ensure that there is plenty 
of time for the ships to take effective preventative measures. 

Gas shells of any nature are out of place if used against a ship, when 
the only true and proper objective is the sinking of the ship, for gas shells 
sink nothing. For the same reason, gas bombs aimed at a ship would 
be much less effective than their equivalent in H.E. 

Gas spray is, however, something which ships may well have to 
endure; but, given adequate organization and a realization of the 
problem, the results to ships should be more of an irritation than a 
disaster. Ships possess, or can possess, every requirement of the perfect 
gas shelter: cover for all, every desired store immediately available, 
and the ability to put such men as must be exposed into protective 
clothing without much loss of efficiency. Cleaning up the essential 
parts after the shower is over need not be a long process ; a few casualties 
may crop up later, due to inadequate decontamination, but they are 
likely to be of small severity—one or two blisters on a sailor will be of 
much less importance than the same on a soldier, owing to the very 
different nature of their duties. 

Dockyards and bases will, of course, offer very inviting targets for 
spray attacks; the measures to be taken to deal with them will be 
virtually the same as those applicable to any civil shore establishment. 


If ships are again required to bombard shore targets, gas shell might 
be embarked ad hoc. The choice of gas would be governed by the rules 
of land, and not sea, warfare, with the caution that all fixed defences 
may be gas-proof until damaged by H.E. When the bombardment 
is a measure in itself or a prelude to other action at a later date, mustard 
would generally be more advantageous than other gases; but where 
there is to be a simultaneous or nearly-simultaneous landing, the more 
evanescent gases would probably find greater favour in the eyes of the 


landing party. 
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SOVIET NAVAL DOCTRINE 
By D. FEDOTOFF WHITE ! 


(The writer of this article was a Lieutenant-Commander in the Russian Navy, and he 
also served as a Lieutenant, R.N.V.R., with the British Forces in the War. 


The article shows the trend of Soviet naval policy, and it is interesting to note 
the mental confusion which sought to apply “‘ Marxian theories’ even to such 
practical matters as naval construction and battle tactics. Trotsky’s condemna- 
tion of such methods as applied to the arts of war, quoted in the first paragraph, 
did not find favour with those to whom political power passed after his eclipse ; 
but force of circumstances appears to be gradually modifying the outlook on this 
as on many other problems of the Soviet Union.—Ep1Tor.) 


attempt was made to replace the theories of naval warfare which 

the Soviet Navy had inherited from the Tsarist regime, although 
there still existed a Naval Staff College.2_ The reasons for this apparent 
neglect are manifold. In the first place Trotsky, who for several years 
exercised an almost paramount influence on the military and naval 
affairs of the Soviet Union, did not believe in the applicability of Marxian 
theories and methods to the arts of war. At the XIth Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party he expressed himself to that effect in no 
uncertain terms when he said “ how can one develop war practice on 
the basis of Marxian methods? This would be similar to the evolution 
on Marxian lines of a theory of architecture or a veterinary text-book.”’ 
Under these circumstances the students of the Naval College, who were 
members of the Communist Party, as well as the higher officials of the 


Bic a number of years after the Bolshevik Revolution no serious 


Soviet Navy who belonged to the Party, did not receive any official’ 


encouragement from above to develop theories of sea warfare along the 
lines of Marxian dialectics—rather to the contrary; Trotsky’s view- 
point acted very much as a bulwark, protecting the old naval doctrine 
from incursions of the more ardent zealots of Marxism. Secondly, the 





1 The Author wishes to express his indebtedness to the Chief of the Division 
of Documents of the Library of Congress at Washington, D.C., U.S.A., and the 
members of the staff, who assisted him to collect the material for this article. 

2 Renamed in 1922 “‘ The Naval College of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red 
Army.” 
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navy hardly formed a very important factor in the Soviet order of things. 
To a very large extent it was overshadowed by the army, while the 
Kronstadt rebellion of 1921 had very seriously affected the position 
occupied by the naval element in the first years of the Revolution. 
Instead of being the citadel of the Soviet regime, the navy was, in fact, 
looked upon with suspicion until its personnel was purged of anti- 
Soviet elements and replaced by thousands of recruits from the 
‘“ Komsomol ’’—the Soviet Youth organization. 


The party theoreticians, therefore, did not waste any effort on the 
navy; they were at that time too much engrossed in their internal 
quarrels, which culminated in the expulsion of Trotsky amongst others. 
It took several years for the Communist students who entered the Naval 
College in 1922 to master the various technical aspects of the art of war 
at sea and to acquire sufficient confidence in themselves to attack the 
accepted theories taught at the College by professors who had received 
their training in the Imperial Navy. Indeed, the first serious attacks on 
these old theories were made, not from a Marxian standpoint, but as 
the outcome of the study of the events of the Great War. The old 
doctrines as taught by the then surviving teachers offered several. 
vulnerable spots on that score. This weakness was further accentuated 
by the fact that, in the Soviet conditions preceding the industrialization 
of the country, the whole theory of the ‘‘ command of the seas”’ was 
devoid of any foundation in the industrial and economic life of the 
country, and was therefore open to the criticism of being utterly im- 
practical and even defeatist. 


In 1929-30, A. P. Aleksandrov, one of the leaders of the new Soviet 
school of naval thought, published a very able monograph entitled “ A 
Critical Analysis of the Theory of the Command of the Seas.” 4 This 
publication was followed by several articles in the same vein. In these 
writings of Aleksandrov and of other opponents of the doctrine of 
“the command of the sea,”’ the well-known memorandum submitted 
by Admiral Jellicoe to the First Lord of the Admiralty on the 27th 
April, 1917, became a powerful weapon used to prove that even the 
British Admiralty recognized that, in 1917, the Royal Navy was cou- 
ducting operations without having secured a controlling position on 
the seas. The arguments of these writers were to the following effect :— 
Firstly, modern war has shown the impossibility of maintaining a close 
blockade of the enemy’s naval forces ; at the same time the development 
of industrial technique permits of vast and rapid production of such 





1 This appeared seriatim in the issues of the Soviet Naval Review, Morskoi 
Sbornik. 
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means of naval warfare as submarines, destroyers, torpedo launches 
etc. during the actual course of the war. Secondly, this rapid develop- 
ment of new weapons of sea warfare has brought about a radical change 
in the forms and methods of that warfare. Thirdly, these changes in 
the conditions of naval warfare have advanced to the foremost place 
the question of the material composing a navy, and of the incessant 
production during war of the means of naval warfare on a considerably 
enlarged scale. This means that war production should be guaranteed 
by measures taken in time of peace. Aleksandrov emphasized that in 
developing new theories of naval warfare, the specific economic and 
political characteristics of the Soviet Union, as well as the principles 
on which the organization of the country’s military power was based, 
should be taken into consideration, since under existing conditions the 
operations of the Soviet naval forces would be closely co-ordinated 
with those of the Soviet army. He pointed out that the reconstruction 
of the Russian navy after the Russo-Japanese war was carried out 
without any co-ordination with the problems of the army, on the 
theoretical basis of “ the command of the seas.”” After the World War, 
he observed, Soviet naval thought had been studying the experience 
of that war in works written abroad, mostly in England, and the deduc- 
tions of these foreign authors—which ntight be correct under other 
conditions—were accepted in the Soviet Union as applying to theatres 
of naval warfare where the conditions would be quite different. 
Aleksandrov concluded that it would be impossible to develop a correct 
strategical and tactical doctrine, and that it would be utterly im- 
practicable to lay any foundations for the material reconstruction of 
the Soviet naval forces, until this theory was swept away. 


‘“ Down with the doctrine of the command of the seas’ became the 
slogan and the rallying point of the various currents of the new Soviet 
naval thought, however wide their divergence might be in other respects, 
This opinion was reinforced by the enunciation of the dogma that the 
central ideas underlying the development of the defence of the Soviet 
Union should be founded, not on the experience of past wars, but on 
the interpretation of the Five-Year Plan from a purely defensive point 
of view. 


The above reasoning indicates that the new Soviet naval thought 
was giving up all idea of universality in naval doctrine, as exemplified 
in the Mahan-Colomb theories, and was becoming more concerned with 
practical conditions in the Soviet Union. The principle of unity of 
operation of the land and sea forces became a component part of that 
school of thought. The commander of the Soviet naval forces, 
Muklevitch, embodied some of these views in a somewhat incomplete 
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and badly balanced speech delivered at the XVIth Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party in 1931, when he stated that in war the 
fleet would accompany the army during its advance, and that it would 
not be guided in its activities by lessons drawn from the study of the 
battle of Jutland, because it would not seek to solve its problems by 
an open sea encounter with the enemy’s fleet, but would carry on a 
“small war,” relying on minefields, submarines, and naval aircraft as 
well as on a superior knowledge of the theatre of war. 


The industrialization of the Soviet Union brought the question of 
the material reconstruction of the Soviet naval forces within the realm 
of possibility. It was, therefore, necessary to consider what kind of 
fleet it would be advisable and possible to build. Naturally it was 
impracticable to answer that question without arriving at some definite 
decision as to an accepted naval doctrine. The heated debates were 
not merely an empty ebullition of theories, but a necessary clearing of 
theoretical ground before building up a modern navy. Naturally the 
political hostility between the followers of Stalin and those of Trotsky, 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, and other “heretics’’ considerably added to the 
bitterness of the controversy. Early in 1932 the Chief of the Soviet 
Naval Forces took vigorous steps to continue the discussion of the 
theory of naval warfare on the basis of the Marxian-Leninist theory of 
war, denouncing pitilessly the “‘bourgeois’’ theories of naval warfare 
and following strictly the “ general line’ of the party in all questions 
connected with naval doctrine. 

The complete downfall of the followers of the classical naval doctrine 
which now followed was hastened by the unitarian principle on which 
the Soviet armed forces are organized. There is no separate naval 
kommissariat, not even a separate Naval Staff in Soviet Russia. The 
fleet is merely “‘ the naval forces of the Red Army of Workers and 
Peasants.”’ Accordingly, any advocacy of a greater autonomy of the 
navy from the army and—a deadly sin from the Soviet view-point— 
any suggestion for the establishment of a Naval Staff coming from 
exponents of the ‘‘ command of the seas’ doctrine were treated as a 
heinous offence against the established order of things. 

The Communist doctrine of war has as its corner stone two theses :—- 

(a) War is the continuation of policy of the ruling classes of 
states. 

(b) War is indivisibly connected with class struggle and class 
antagonism. 

The first is a modification of Clausewitz’s statement that war is 
only a continuation of State policy by other means; the second is a 
natural sequel to the teachings of historical materialism. Armed 
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conflicts between primitive classless tribes are brushed aside as not 
real wars. 


According to the teachings of Lenin, the singleness of purpose in 
the policy of the proletariat makes imperative a unified strategy for the 
land, the air, and the sea forces. The navy is, therefore, an indivisible 
part of the Red army, as already mentioned. The operations of the 
army and the navy must follow along the lines of unified decisions and 
of a unified strategy. At the same time both defensive and offensive 
warfare on sea is studied as a part of the whole and not separately, 
with a view to developing means of active warfare and battles at sea. 


The development of Soviet industry being still inadequate to permit 
the creation of a navy on the lines of that of a large capitalist state, 
plans for the material reconstruction of the fleet called for naval forces 
of such types as would make it possible to wage active warfare, regardless 
of the “law of numbers.”’ The popular notion of the best defence of 
the Soviet Union was a spirit of great activity in striking bold blows at 
the enemy. 


The theory of the ‘‘ command of the seas ’”’ was therefore condemned 
from the Communist viewpoint both on account of its tendency to give 
to the navy strategic problems not necessarily correlated with those 
of the army, and also because it implied a passive attitude on the part 
of the Soviet navy owing to its numerical weakness. The denial of the 
doctrine further aroused opposition to the idea of concluding a war 
by a major engagement of the navies. According to the Marxian 
school of naval thought, operations would be carried out by successive 
encounters between the naval forces. At the same time it was stated 
that a far-reaching blow into the depths of the enemy’s defence, including 
his naval bases and air stations, would characterize the next war at sea. 
These strategic ideas were translated into the projected construction 
of :— 


(a) Submarines, to be used in a fleet action to carry out the 
main attack on the enemy fleet. 

(b) Naval Aircraft, regarded as an arm of first importance in 
fighting the enemy’s naval forces, as well as a most effective 
means for the destruction of his merchant shipping. 

(c) Fast Torpedo Motor-launches and Motor-launch Carriers, 
which are also expected to take part in actions against the 
main forces of the enemy; and 

(e) Battleships, which reappear after their eclipse as a weapon 
of naval warfare approved by the Soviet naval authorities, 
on condition, it is true, that they are “ surrounded by and 

[used] in co-operation with the other types of naval ships.” 
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In the field of tactics the same ideas find expression in the advocacy 
of the “‘ combined attack ”’ on the enemy’s naval forces by detachments 
of surface, submarine, and air forces. The lessons of the great naval 
battles of the past are not considered of any practical interest to the 
Soviet navy. Tactical training and tactical theory are to be based on 
the actual conditions of the theatres of war and the means of naval 
warfare in the possession of the naval forces of the Soviet Union. 


It is thought that there is now no weapon of war which can be 
considered as of primary importance. Torpedoes, aerial torpedoes, 
bombs, and mines are all expected to play a greater role in the next 
war than during the World War, and their application is to be on an 
enormous scale. 

The problem of battle is viewed as a problem of close co-operation 
between naval craft of all kinds, and also of coastal defences whenever 
conditions permit. The question of command and staff thus assumes 
an even greater importance. To guide the movements of the component 
units during the action and immediately before it becomes a very 
complicated problem. Soviet authorities are endeavouring to train 
commanders and staffs to be capable of taking charge of operations 
including at the same time naval, air, and land forces. In other words 
the principle of unity of strategical command is continued into tactics. 


It is intended to oppose the deployment of a hostile fleet, bent on 
artillery action, with naval forces of all kinds to be used in a series of 
combined attacks, including the use of mines during the deployment in 
order to hinder the enemy’s manceuvring. Instead of engaging on 
parallel or counter courses, the Soviet naval tacticians hope to develop 
encircling movements and combined attacks from all points of the 
compass by tactical units of surface ships, submarines, and air forces. 
Some of the attacking forces would be used to fix the enemy’s fleet, 
deflecting his attention to objectives of secondary importance while the 
main attack is launched from another direction. These tacticians also 
expect to be able to maintain central direction of all the participating 
groups of larger surface ships, submarines, aircraft, torpedo motor- 
launches, and destroyers, so that repeated combined attacks can be made 
until the enemy is defeated. 

They consider that the most important elements of the combined 
attack plan lies in agressiveness and persistence, also in the most efficient 
and appropriate use of all the means of naval warfare. It is evident that 
the work of the command and staff would become exceedingly difficult 
and the question of signals assumes abnormal importance. As far as 
aircraft are concerned, the problem of keeping in touch with the other 
components of the naval forces is given to the heavy bombers. They 
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are supposed to be guided in their movements by those of the destroyers 
and torpedo motor-launches. The aerial attack is initiated by the forces 
of “ storm aviation,” } intended to weaken the action of the anti-aircraft 
artillery of the enemy’s fleet. Attacks of the heavy bombers and of the 
“ torpedo-carrying aviation ” are supposed to follow one or two minutes 
later. Air attacks are regarded as one of the most important means of 
deciding a naval action of the future. 


It is not clear what decision has been reached as to location of 
command during a combined attack. Some Soviet writers even envisage 
the possibility of the command being situated ashore, whenever action 
takes place in waters suggesting the advantages of such a solution. 
There are also partisans of the aeroplane as the most suitable place for 
the commanding officer of the participating forces. As far as sub- 
marines are concerned, it is considered that, as a general rule, the 
commanding officer of groups of submarines will be on board one of 
them, designated as his flagship. Transfer of the command head- 
quarters to an aeroplane is considered possible only for very short 
periods of time, and then will be feasible only during the engagement 
itself. It is expected, however, that the submarines will act during 
the engagement not as individual ships, bit as component parts of the 
group they belong to. 


Serious thought is given to the employment of masses of torpedo 
motor-launches for night and day attacks on the enemy fleet, as well as 
for raids on enemy harbours.? 


The importance attached to the tasks of aircraft, submarines, torpedo 
launches and other light forces does not exclude the exploitation during 
action of battleships—rather to the contrary. Probably on account of 
the development of the Soviet heavy industry there is a revival of 
interest in that type of ship. Only a few months ago it was freely 
admitted that the battleship can play an important part in a battle 
provided it is surrounded by other means of naval warfare and acts in 
harmony with them. It is believed that the reorganized and enlarged 
industry permits a speedy development of a powerful navy. The 
strengthening of sea power is considered by Voroshilov to be the next 
problem in the reorganization of the defence of the Soviet Union. This 
new attitude towards the naval forces is probably the chief reason for the 
recrudescence of interest in the battleship, as one of the chief means of 





1 Fighters. 


* Soviet naval thought does not appear to contemplate fighting outside such com- 
paratively narrow waters as those of the Baltic and Black Sea.—Epiror, 
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sea warfare. What was taboo a few years ago is now freely admitted in 
the official organ of the Soviet navy. 


The development of Soviet industry directed the attention of the 
new school towards the use of such weapons as submarines, aircraft, 
motor-launches etc. long before there was any idea of applying Marxism 
to the practical solution of the problem of war on the seas. The Soviet 
naval yard was unable to build battleships of an up-to-date type and 
in sufficient numbers to create a respectable fleet; it was therefore 
necessary to turn to other types and means of naval warfare. Thus 
in this respect there was no change in the trend of development of the 
Soviet naval forces. The renewed interest in the battleship appeared 
only when industrial progress seemed to promise that within a reasonable 
span of time it would be possible to build capital ships in Russian yards. 


The aggressive dogma of Communist teaching has undoubtedly 
contributed towards imbuing the leaders and theoreticians of the 
Soviet navy with the offensive spirit, and has made them cast to the 
winds the idea of defensive naval warfare which was forced upon them 
by some of the thinkers of the old school. Moreover, it must be 
realized that most of the present leaders and quite a few of the 
theoreticians are men of extremely active temperament who showed 
their mettle during the civil war and rose to high rank in the navy, not 
so much on account of a better education or of superior reasoning powers, 
but mainly because of the qualities that make a successful fighter—will- 
power, aggressiveness, pertinacity. It cannot be expected that people 
of that type will be satisfied with the prospect of spending the next war 
behind a mine barrage, merely warding off enemy attacks, or engaging 
in minor operations. 


The old school did not correctly estimate the significance of Stalin’s 
experience in naval warfare during the civil war. At the time of 
Yudenitch’s advance on Leningrad in 1919 Stalin attacked and captured 
from the sea the powerfully armed forts of Krasnaia Gorka, in spite of 
expert advice received from naval members of his staff. He telegraphed 
to Lenin at that time: ‘“‘ Have captured Krasnaia Gorka . . . naval 
specialists are asserting that the taking of Krasnaia Gorka from the 
sea amounts to tearing asunder all naval science. I can only bemoan 
the so-called science . . . in the future will act likewise.’ It may 
reasonably be doubted whether even Stalin took stock of Marxian 
dialectics when he decided to attack the fort contrary to the advice of 
naval officers. Probably his shrewd common-sense told him to strike 
on the side where the enemy least expected it, while his fiery tempera- 
ment did not permit him to waste any time in launching the enterprise. 


Even the principle of unity of command cannot be traced in its 
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entity to the Marxian theory of society. Under the Tsar, the Russian 
navy during the World War was not only under the orders of the 
supreme command of the armed land forces and could not move its 
capital ships in the Baltic without proper authority from army head- 
quarters, but the Baltic fleet was even subordinated to an intermediate 
army commander responsible for the defence of St. Petersburg. 


One is inclined to think that the Marxian-Leninist version of naval 
doctrine is merely a rationalization in terms of Marxian dialectics of a 
solution already arrived at by the leaders of the young Soviet school 
without the assistance of that theory. And as the Soviet navy is not 
the only one moving in that direction one hesitates very much to call 
it Soviet or Communistic. One is rather inclined to consider it merely 
an intelligent modern answer to the peculiar geographical as well as 
industrial conditions of the Soviet Union. 








JAPAN’S FUEL OIL 


By IGNATIUS PHAYRE. 


r ' MHE gravest problem of a military Power which is now clearly 
intent upon dominance in the most vast and populous of all 
the continents is, to-day, fuel oil. Japan produces little more 

than one-tenth of the petroleum and its products which she uses in 

normal times ; in fact, the gross output of the Archipelago is less than 
half the peace-time needs of her navy alone. The larger grows her 
fleet and with it the air arms by sea and land, and the more mechaniza- 
tion is developed in her army, the greater becomes the Empire’s 
dependence upon foreign supplies of fuel oil. So it is inevitable that 

Japan’s sources of this commodity should be considered in relation 

to those controlled by Great Britain, the United States, Holland, and 

Russia ; for if those sources were cut off in war-time it might well 

prove fatal to her. 


For civilian purposes Japan’s consumption of oil may be reckoned 
at 1,800,000 tons a year; it is officially so recorded. There are no 
such figures available for the navy’s requirements, but the safest 
estimate of this is put at 400,000 tons. Here is a total provision of 
2,200,000 tons, tending to increase largely year by year. To meet 
this demand, Japan herself can at present furnish only 242,000 tons. 
From Taiwan (Formosa) she may count upon another 35,000 tons, 
and thus far Manchukuo contributes some 25,000 tons. The total 
obtainable from sources under her own control is, then, 302,000 tons, 
or say, one-seventh of her peace-time demands. 


Next comes a quota from the North end of Sakhalin Island, which 
is in Russian territory. A Japanese company operates these fields, 
leasing the wells from the Soviet Government and receiving from 
Tokyo a subsidy in aid. There still remains a balance of 1,700,000 tons 
a year to be imported from overseas. Of this, about 60 per cent., or 
say, I,000,000 tons, is drawn from the United States. Most of this 
business is in the hands of the great Standard Oil Company, whose 
operations are world-wide ; the remainder is drawn from the Dutch 
East Indies, mainly through the Asiatic Petroleum Company, which 
is run in equal parts by British and Dutch capital. 
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No exact data are to be had as to the amount of fuel oil which the 
Japanese have in storage for emergencies. Foreign concerns are 
understood to have at least three months supply on hand locally ; 
this might be as much as 400,000 tons and could, of course, be expro- 
priated by the Government in any urgent crisis. Yet another 400,000 
tons is supposed to be stored for the navy’s exclusive use; this is 
one year’s supply in normal times. A special proviso in the plan of 
Manchukuo’s Government Monopoly decrees the storage of three years 
ordinary supplies at Dairen; this is clearly intended for the imperial 
navy in any emergency. 

Experts have estimated that in time of war the Japanese navy will 
consume 800,000 tons of oil a year, and that this would surely be found 
in stock. But as civilian demands could not be wholly eliminated, 
it is safe to say that on the outbreak of hostilities Japan’s fleet could 
count upon a supply of at least six months liquid fuel. Of course, war 
with a major naval Power might be presumed to exceed this period, 
so the question of reliable stocks is one which must be faced. _ 


In 1915 Japan’s domestic sources of oil were speeded up to a record 
total of 2,600,000 kokus (1 koku=48 gallons). From that peak it 
steadily declined. By 1926 it was only 1,450,000 kokus. Meanwhile 
the demand had increased enormously for steamships, aircraft (both 
civil and military), and automobile vehicles of all sorts from passenger 
cars to fighting tanks—to say nothing of navy requisitions; these 
last being rated as all-important in Japan’s view of national defence 
in her narrow seas. As a result, by 1925 it was found necessary to 
import 2,170,000 kokus of fuel oil apart from the navy’s 400,000 tons. 
And future policy had already begun to envisage a supply exceeding 
1,250,000 tons a year, all of which was to be drawn from overseas. 
So it became imperative, as in Germany, to set applied chemists to 
work upon such oil shales as existed in the Archipelago, as well as in 
Japanese spheres of influence on the Asian mainland. 


Beyond small deposits in Hokkaido, however, and in the Prefecture’ 
of Shimane, there was no oil-shale in sight. But at Fushun, in 
Manchuria, enormous deposits were available. Here the shale lay 
just above the coal-bed : within 500 feet of the surface, 1,200,000 tons 
were reported ; at 1000 feet, 2,400,000,000 tons were estimated, and 
twice as much more at 2000 feet. The oil content was found to be 
from g to 10 per cent. An average of 5 per cent. could be won from 
the shale by the Scottish dry-distillation process, as well as thirty-two 
pounds of sulphate of ammonia to each English ton. So that, all told, 
it was hoped that an oil-reserve of 120,000,000 tons might be counted 
on from this source. The cost of mining would be all but mz/ in these 
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open-cut workings, and they were owned and operated by the South 
Manchuria Railway, which is now in Japanese hands. 


Preliminary researches looked so promising that distillation-plant 
was installed on a large and costly scale. Moreover, coal-tar obtained 
by the low carbonisation of coal was likewise essayed by Japan’s 
technicians, who are second to none in this research work. An average 
of eighteen gallons of liquid fuel to a ton of coal was gained, and even 
up to twenty-six gallons at times. Other experiments included the 
hydrogenation of napthalene and the extraction of liquid fuel from 
water-gas and from animal and vegetable fats. The process-costs, 
however, ran high. 


Meanwhile experts were sent to Russia, and later to Germany and 
England, to see what new lessons could be learned from other methods 
of synthesis. Thus at the Leningrad Industrial Institute a technical 
staff, headed by Professor Yakoviev, had found a way to extract petrol 
from peat, of which there were beds of 2,000,000,000 tons in the 
Leningrad area alone. This fuel, well tested in long motor-runs to 
Moscow and back, gave more power than the natural spirit. Engines 
ran more smoothly on it, and the cost was only half as much as that of 
petrol derived from petroleum. All these potential sources were pains- 
takingly developed in Japan’s laboratories. 


Next, the oil processes of the I. G. Farbenindustrie, or German 
Dye Trust, were examined by Japan’s chemists at the famous Leuna 
Works and other centres, where they were given every aid by that 
eminent administrator, the late Dr. Carl Duisberg. Here they studied 
the Bergius process of hydrogenising tar oils and brown coal, which 
had been undertaken with the same hopeful view of making the Reich 
independent of outside sources—yet in 1933 German oil imports were 
still valued at 122,000,000 marks, while synthetic petrol cost five times 
as much as liquid fuel bought abroad. Large subsidies were paid to 
prospectors in the oil-fields of North Germany; then Berlin’s gas- 
works put up plant to produce benzol as a by-product. In Miinster 
(Westphalia), omnibuses were seen running regular services on ‘“‘ wocd- 
gas ”’ at 7.50 marks a day, as against 31 marks for the usual petrol. 


Lastly, the Japanese examined British experiments, especially the 
operation of an R.A.F. squadron run on petfol distilled from our own 
coal. This trial was begun in 1933; later on it was found possible to 
to get nine Service squadrons flying entirely on fuel produced by the 
low-temperature carbonization of coal. But our Far Eastern visitors 
were also to learn that increased horse-power for a given size of engine 
had been mainly achieved by the use of spirit with a higher octane 
number. 
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It became apparent, however, that even the best of these substitutes 
could not equal the product of Nature’s own laboratory. So, having 
explored many avenues which it was hoped would lead to effective 
self-sufficiency in fuel oil and lubricants, Japan’s experts went home 
to report to their Government that, after all, this goal remained but the 
pious wish of inventive minds. 


Meanwhile, the oil problem grew still more acute as Japan’s 
commerce expanded and her fighting Services increased. At the talks 
in Downing Street last winter, both Admiral Suetsugu, the naval- 
statesman, and his colleague, Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto, hinted 
at an arrangement which might induce Japan to accept an inferior 
naval quota for another term: could Britain and the United States 
persuade the Dutch to cede or lease to them Borneo, with its large 
resources of oil? That such a proposal should have been even con- 
templated seems absurd ; yet it shows how keenly contested is ‘‘ The 
Oil War,” whose costly and strenuous dessous is so vividly set out in 
Anton Mohr’s book of that name. The Japanese believe that British 
support alone guarantees Holland’s tenure of the East Indies; and 
further that, since British capital largely.owns and directs the Dutch 
oil-fields, a nod from Downing Street could ensure to Japan a reliable 
supply of her own, and one capable of large increase. 


Failing this, Japan’s naval chiefs together with the Ministries of 
Foreign Affairs and Industry in Tokyo devised yet another ingenious 
plan to provide an adequate oil-reserve—one that was to be promptly 
mandated by law in the face of energetic protest by the British and 
American Ambassadors. Each foreign vendor of oil products in the 
Japanese realm is thereby ordered to erect extra storage-tanks, and to 
maintain at their own cost a reserve equal to six months’ sales. These 
large additional stocks are to be held under the @gis of Japan’s armed 
forces, and are subject to requisition at a price to be arbitrarily fixed. 


Simultaneously with this decree in Japan itself, the ‘‘ puppet- 


, 


Empire,’ as China continues to style it, of Manchukuo has declared 
a state monopoly in oil, and instructed the ‘‘ Big Three ”’ alien concerns 
within its borders to evaluate their properties and liquidate their. 
former trading status. They are: the American Standard Oil; the 
Shell—known in the Far East as the “ Asiatic Petroleum Company,” 
and the Texaco. These sell more than half the oil and refined products 
used within the Japanese ambit of control. There was no evading 
what one of the harassed oil-directors described as ‘‘a monstrous 
proposal.”” The only alternative was to abandon markets in the Far 
East which had taken a generation to build up in credits; for even 
those of China could not survive the political and financial pressure 
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which Tokyo could bring to bear upon Nanking and upon the remoter 
Provinces which are far beyond the sway of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Such was the oil-move which Admiral Nobumasa Suetsugu, the 
late Commander-in-Chief, is said to have originated, and which the 
Tokyo press—especially the Asahi (“ To-day ’’), which is the Prime 
Minister’s own mouthpiece—lauded to the skies. But Admiral 
Suetsugu relies also upon Russia’s oil, imported by the Matsukata 
Company. The head of this concern, a bold speculator who failed and 
lost his millions in middle age, set up again as a broker and jobber in 
Soviet oils when he was over seventy. And in the past three years 
Mr. Matsukata has amassed yet another fortune, having captured 
nearly half the markets in Japan, and on the China coast as well, from 
our own and American interests, reducing the price of petrol in Pacific 
Asian ports from fifty cents an imperial gallon to nine cents. Matsukata 
has now secured a virtual monopoly in Russian oils from Korea to 
Siam, including China itself; and unlike the foreign importers, when 
ordered to hold stocks in reserve for his Government, this Japanese 
magnate received large subsidies to compensate him, as well as political 
favours and protection of substantial value. For in the last analysis, 
Japan seeks to keep the control of fuel oil in the national “ family ”’ 
until such time as this vital requisite can be drilled and won largely in 
territory of her own or else in one of her Asiatic spheres of influence, 
whether in Farther China or in the Philippine Archipelago, which seems 
destined to pass to her. 

During the past year, the Service Chiefs in Tokyo have been putting 
out propaganda @ propos. Of all the world’s oil—about 200,000,000 
tons in 1834—how negligible was Japan’s direct contribution. On the 
other hand, her trans-Pacific rival had so much of it as to be swamped 
with rich “ gushers,”’ so many and free-flowing as to be an economic 
menace. As a fact, the present American output—so the Japanese 
“family ’’ were reminded—is not less that 1,000,000,000 barrels of 
forty-two gallons each, with millions more derived from their own 
natural gas. Here was wealth of the American sub-soil worth over 
$700,000,000 a year. Here was oil literally cheaper than water: it 
had been offered at the fantastic figure of four cents a barrel! Not as 
a buyer, then, but as a keen seeker of markets for their deluge of “ liquid 
power” did the United States to-day face the world, and especially 
Eastern Asia. No other nation owned oil sources at home so prodigally: 
They could account for 76 per cent. of all the liquid fuel extant. So Japan 
must needs rely upon her rival for this supreme commodity! How 
could such a position continue, the Japanese people were asked. 
Three Western groups controlled the whole world’s deposits of this 
precious stuff: Standard Oil, Royal Dutch Shell, and the Soviet 
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Petroleum Trust. They had capital at command in hundreds 
of millions; they could, and did, scour the earth for fresh supplies, 
from Iraq and Persia to Venezuela. But where stood Japan in the 
vast strategy of this “ oil war,’ which now covered the whole globe ? 


Her people are impressed by all these tendencious appeals. The 
head of their Government and his Minister of Marine—Admirals both— 
never tire of recalling the dictum of a well-known authority “ over 
the way’: ‘‘ Naval strategy in another war,” says Admiral Sims, 
U.S.N., “ will be largely concerned with assuring ample and unfailing 
supplies of petroleum and its products, because this is now essential, 
not only for surface-craft of all types, but also for submarines and 
the fleet air-arm, which may yet have many surprises in store for 
the student of naval tactics.” 


The Japanese are also reminded by Admiral Mineo Osumi and 
General Senjuro Hayashi (of the Navy and Army Ministries) that 
Nature herself weighs down the scale against their island destinies. 
This refers to the incidence of earthquakes and their resulting fires 
which set the very sea and rivers aflame when the underground storage- 
tanks burst, as they did during the cataclysm of 1923, when millions 
of barrels of oil destroyed 100,000 citizens in a few hours of blazing 
horror. 


It is clear, therefore, that Japan must view this matter of her 
oil-supplies as one of supreme importance. She will not feel secure 
in this respect until oil is located in sufficient bulk under her own control, 
and her geologists are still prospecting for it in likely areas. No political 
obstacle will be allowed to block this desideratum, and until it is 
attained the richest foreign sources must be pressed into service by 
drastic threats of business losses on a disastrous scale. Not only 
must the companies build more tanks in Japan and lay in stocks far 
in excess of their normal needs, but they are also subject to quota 
restrictions on their retail sales, and these are so arranged as to favour 
the native merchants. ‘‘In case of emergency,” all foreign stocks 
can be expropriated by the government at its own price. 


Alien firms will only be licensed to operate for one year at a time, 
so as to ensure strict compliance with the new laws, and they must 
file estimates of their sales for several years in advance. Once that . 
statement is accepted, all petroleum called for in it is bound to be 
imported ‘‘ without regard to business conditions then prevailing.” 


It is thus that Japan is endeavouring to assure an adequate oil 
reserve for her fighting Services at the expense of British, American, 
and Dutch capital. 
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In Manchukuo, the treatment of foreign concerns is even more 
severe. The Tokyo Government owns half the shares of the South 
Manchuria Railway, which in turn holds 40 per cent. of the Manchuria 
Oil Company ; and of this firm, 80 per cent. of the stock is in Japanese 
control. Now, it is to this company that the Emperor Kang-teh has 
given the monopoly of petroleum in his new realm. The head of 
this oil monopoly is Keizaburo Hashimoto; this magnate is the 
brother-in-law of General Takashi Hishikari, who is at once Tokyo’s 
Ambassador to the “ puppet-Empire’’ and Commander-in-Chief of 
Japan’s Army in a new State of 35,000,000 inhabitants. Thus it will 
be seen that liquid fuel is at all costs to be safeguarded. The gaily- 
coloured cans of the Standard Oil and Texas companies, as well as 
those of the Anglo-Dutch Shell group are to disappear, and every 
future receptacle must bear the seal of a monopoly under Japan’s 
direct orders. Nor may any foreign firm even sell to the Monopoly 
itself until the entire output of the South Manchuria Railway’s shale-oil 
plant and the new refinery at Dairen has been purchased. Any infringe- 
ments of the laws entail penalties that range from confiscation of entire 
stocks to fines of 500—5,000 yuan. 

No wonder Sir Robert Clive and his Commercial Counsellor, 
Mr. Sansom, together with the U.S. Ambassador, Mr. Joseph C. Grew, 
and his Trade Adviser, Mr. E. L. Neville, all hurried with early protest 
to Koki Hirota, the Japanese Foreign Minister. But there could be 
no appeal from the fait accompli; for in this matter of fuel oil the 
Governments of Tokyo and Hsingking speak with one and the same 
voice—the voice of necessity. 
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GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY 


ERR HITLER made a carefully prepared statement on foreign 
Horie: on 21st May, the principal points of which are as follows :— 
(1) Germany has not unilaterally infringed the Treaty of 
Versailles, but the other Powers have “‘ put the Treaty out of force ” by 
failing to disarm. Germany will not return to the League of Nations 
until there is a clear separation between the Treaty, which is built on 
the distinction between victors and vanquished, and a League built on 
equal valuation and rights for all its members. 

(2) While the German government have broken away from those 
articles of the Treaty which discriminate against the German nation, 
they will respect the articles concerning mutual relations of the nations 
in other respects, including territorial provisions, and will bring about 
inevitable revisions only by the method of peaceful understandings. 


(3) Germany will adhere to the Treaty of Locarno so long as the 
other partners stand by it; but strong protest is made against the 
continual increase of troops on the other side of her demilitarized zone. 

(4) While ready to take part in collective co-operation for safe- 
guarding European peace, the German government maintain that the 
way should be kept open for periodical revision of treaties. 


(5) European collaboration cannot be achieved while there is 
unilateral imposition of conditions. 

(6) The German government are ready in principle to conclude 
pacts of non-aggression with their neighbours, and to support the 
isolation of a war-maker and the localizing of a war area. They are 
also ready to assume all consequent obligations concerning the supply 
of munitions and arms in peace and war that are assumed and respected 
by all the partners. 

(7) Germany will agree to supplement the Treaty of Locarno with 
an air agreement and to “ enter upon discussions.”’ 

(8) In announcing the extent of the expansion of their defence 
forces, from which they have no intention of departing, the German 
government see no menace to any nation. They are ready at any time 
to accept such limitations as are accepted equally by other Powers. 
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Their limitation of German air armaments to parity with each of 
the other great Western Powers makes it possible to fix a maximum 
figure by which Germany will be equally bound. 


The limitation of the German navy to 35 per cent. of the British 
means that the former will still be 15 per cent. below French tonnage. 


(9) The German government proposes a return to the ideas of the 
Geneva Red Cross Convention, and the prohibition of dropping gas, 
incendiary, and explosive bombs outside the battle zone. 


So long, however, as bombing is permitted, any limitation of the 
number of bombing aeroplanes is questionable in view of the possibility 
of rapid substitution. 

(10) The government will agree to limitation aimed at the abolition 
of the heaviest and most aggressive arms, such as the heaviest artillery 
and heaviest tanks. In view of the enormous fortifications on the 
French frontier, such abolitions would give France 100 per cent. 
security. 

(11) Germany is ready to agree to the limitation of the calibre of 
artillery and of naval guns, and to the size of warships. Finally, the 
government are ready to agree to limitation of tonnage or to the com- 
plete abolition of submarines. 

(12) The German government consider that all attempts to relieve 
certain tensions between individual States through the medium of 
international or multilateral agreements must be vain until irresponsible 
elements are prevented from poisoning public opinion. 

(13) The German government are always ready to reach an inter- 
national agreement which will effectively prevent all attempts at 
interference from outside in other States. But, as there is a danger that 
in countries with governments not supported by the general confidence 
of the people internal upheavals may be ascribed all too easily to external 
interference, the conception of “ interference’ should be subjected to 
a precise international definition. 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN NAVAL AGREEMENT 


N “The International Situation’? summary published in last 
quarter’s JOURNAL ! mention was made of Germany’s determination 


to acquire and maintain a navy representing 35 per cent. of that 
of Britain. On 21st May, Herr Hitler, in the course of a declaration 
on foreign policy, reiterated this intention. He gave a definite under- 








1 See p. 407 of the JouRNAL for May, 1935. 
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taking that Germany would not embark upon any new naval rivalry, 
and said that his government recognized “‘ the overwhelming and vital 
importance, and therewith the justification of a dominating protection 
for the British Empire on the sea, precisely as Germany conversely is 
resolved to do all that is necessary for the protection of her continental 
existence and freedom. The German Government,” he added, “‘ have 
the upright intention of doing anything to find and to maintain a 
relationship with the British people and State which will prevent for 
all time a repetition of the only struggle there has been between the two 
nations hitherto.” 


This appeared to be such a definite and concrete proposal to establish 
Germany’s naval strength at a ratio acceptable to her aspirations yet 
unprovocative to the principal sea Powers, that the British Government 
wasted no time in initiating conversations with a view to settling 
details. Another extremely practical and effective step was to limit 
the number of individuals concerned with all the preliminary discussions 
to one civil and two naval representatives of each nation. The German 
Delegation consisted of Herr von Ribbentrop, Rear-Admiral Schuster, 
and Korvetten—Kapitin Kiderlen, who were accompanied by an 
interpreter and two secretaries. The British representatives were 
Mr. Craigie, Assistant Under-Secretary of State at the Foreign Office ; 
Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Little, Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff; and 
Captain Danckwerts, Assistant Director of Plans. The advantage of 
direct negotiations between two nations represented by a minimum 
number of experts as compared with the innumerable large and futile 
committees and assemblies at Geneva, was made strikingly apparent 
by the ease and speed with which an Agreement was attained. 


THE AGREEMENT 


A White Paper issued on 18th June gave the text of an exchange 
of Notes between Sir Samuel Hoare as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs? and Herr Von Ribbentrop, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary. 

The British Note opened with the remark that the Government 
believe that the agreement reached with the German government, 
‘which they regard as a permanent and definite agreement as from 
to-day,’’ will “ facilitate the conclusion of a general agreement on the 
subject of naval limitation between all the naval Powers of the world.”’ 





1 Cmd. 4930. Price 1d. 
2 Sir Samuel Hoare relieved Sir John Simon in this office on Mr. Baldwin 
becoming Premier on 7th June. 
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'The Note then proceeds to summarize the method of application of 
the principle on which the Agreement is founded. The essential features 
are as follows :— 


(a) 


(0) 


The German fleet shall never exceed a percentage of 35 
of the aggregate tonnage of the naval forces of the members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


If any future general treaty should not adopt limitation 
by agreed ratios, Germany will not insist on adhering to the 
above ratio provided the method adopted in such a general 
treaty is one which will give her full guarantees that the 
35 per cent. ratio can be maintained. 


The 35: 100 ratio will not be affected by the construction 
of other Powers; but if in any case this should become 
abnormal the German government may invite the British 
Government to examine the new situation thus created. 


The German government favours dividing naval vessels 
into categories defined by maximum tonnage and/or arma- 
ment in each category, and the allocation of tonnage to 
each Power by such categories. If a future general treaty 
should not provide for limitations on this principle, or if 


there should be no such treaty, then “the manner and 
degree in which the German government will have the right 
to vary the 35 per cent. ratio in one or more categories ”’ 
will be a matter for settlement between the two governments 
in the light of the existing naval situation. 


If, and for so long as, other important naval Powers retain 
a single category for cruisers and destroyers, Germany shall 
enjoy the same right; but she would prefer to see these 
classes in two categories. 


In the matter of submarines, however, Germany, while not 
exceeding the ratio of 35: 100 in respect of total tonnage, 
shall have the right to possess a submarine tonnage equa! to 
the total submarine tonnage possessed by the members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. The German 
Government, however, undertake that, except in the circum- 
stances indicated in the immediately following sentence, 
Germany’s submarine tonnage shall not exceed 45 per cent. 
of that possessed by the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


But in the event of a situation arising which, in the 
opinion of the German government, makes it necessary for 
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them to claim the right to a percentage of submarine tonnage 
exceeding 45 per cent. the matter shall be one for friendly 
discussion before that right is exercised. 

(g) Adjustments to give practical effect to the 35: 100 ratio 
in each category shall be settled by common accord; but 
they shall not result in any permanent departure from the 
main principle. 

The German Note confirms that the terms of the Agreement have 
been correctly set out, reiterates that it is ‘‘ permanent and definite,” 
and concurs in the opinion that it will facilitate a general agreement 
between all the naval Powers. 


REACTIONS. 

The Anglo-German Naval Agreement, having cut clean across 
the Treaty of Versailles and having been achieved without utilizing 
any of the machinery of the League of Nations, has, not unnaturally, 
led to vociferous criticism both in this country and on the Continent. 
Nevertheless those who are not anxious to make political capital by 
distortion of facts or to cling to idealism in the face of conflicting realism, 
cannot fail to appreciate that the British Government have seized an 
opportunity which it would have been unpardonable to have evaded 
or allowed to slip through procrastination. 

The situation was that Germany had already started to build a 
new navy much in excess of that allowed her under the Treaty of 
Versailles, just as she has been creating a new army and a (forbidden) 
air force. There is no way of stopping a nation acquiring armaments, 
if it is determined to do so and has the physical means, short of using 
physical force: this fundamental fact has at last penetrated political 
psychology. Equally clearly, m spite of the protestations uttered at 
Stresa, there is not the slightest disposition on the part of Britain, 
France, and Italy, acting in conjunction, to go to war with Germany 
to prevent her rearming. The most we could have done had she claimed 
‘parity ’’ at sea—as she has done in the air—would have been to out- - 
build her, as we did before the War. Instead of drifting into such 
dangerous and costly rivalry, the British Government has succeeded 
in coming to an agreement with the very nation which has hitherto 
been regarded as the main stumbling block to any progress in the 
limitation of arms. Had they not engaged in such direct negotiations 
or endeavoured to enlarge the circle of discussions, all recent experience 
goes to show that nothing would have been achieved, and once again 
the situation would have drifted from bad to worse. 

The submarine clauses of the agreement have produced a certain 
amount of unfavourable criticism. It may be said, however, that apart 
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from the fact that, in the light of her experience in the late war, Germany 
will be extremely loath to challenge us again at sea, the peril of the 
submarine is not as great as it was in 1914~18—although by no means 
to be despised ; moreover, the main antidote to the submarine is not 
craft of its own type. If she wished to do so, it would be very difficult 
to prevent Germany creating a large fleet of submarines ; but, as it is, 
if she does build up to the full strength visualized in the Agreement, it 
will probably be with our concurrence and with the object of meeting 
a danger in which she would have at least our moral support. 

France, still clinging to what she has for so long regarded as the 
two main stays and props of her security—the Treaty of Versailles. 
and the League of Nations—is deeply suspicious of, if not definitely 
affronted by, this further proof that Britain has accepted the fait 
accompli of a rearmed Germany and is prepared to make terms with their 
former enemy on that basis. Our Government have again and again 
put: forward proposals for a general limitation of arms ; but again and 
again France—and not Germany—has blocked the road to progress 
along the British lines by insisting on the maintenance of a disparity 
between the two countries which has ultimately led to Germany bursting 
her bonds. 

Italy, absorbed in her Abyssinian ambitions, but not without some 
show of logic, remarks that the British Government makes an 
agreement which violates the Treaty of Versailles and which pre- 
sumably should, therefore, be repugnant to the League of Nations, yet 
they invoke the League to restrain Italy in East Africa. But Mussolini’s 
press does not take into account that there is no dictatorship in Britain, 
and that there is still an appreciable proportion of our electorate who 
regard the League as a super-Power to be “ invoked” whenever they 
conceive some nation is becoming “ aggressive”’; to these people this 
seems to be a sure and enlightened method of avoiding the danger of 
having to back our national opinions and obligations by physical 
action. It may be that before long Italy will join Germany and Japan 
in affording proof that such idealism is mere hallucination. 


GERMANY’S NEW NAVY 


Naval Agreement, the new German building programme for 
1935 was announced. This makes provision for :— 


Two battleships, each of 26,000 tons, armed with 11-inch guns. 


L>»« than three weeks after the publication of the terms of the 


” 


It is probable that these are the “‘ Ersatz-Hannover,” and 
the ‘‘ Ersatz-Elsass,’’ laid down late in 1934, and which 
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it was intimated in the February JOURNAL might prove to 
be of heavier tonnage than the “ Deutschland.” 


Two cruisers, each of 10,000 tons, armed with 7.8-inch guns. 

Sixteen destroyers, each of 1,625 tons, armed with 5-inch guns— 
laid down in 1934-35. 

Twenty submarines, each of 250 tons. Of these the first went 
into service on 29th June, and two others are afloat. 

Six submarines, each of 500 tons. 

Two submarines, each of 750 tons. 


Plans are in course of preparation for the first aircraft carrier, and 
for further warships to be laid down in 1936. 


The Versailles Treaty enabled Germany to build the nucleus of 
a very modern navy; this she is now proceeding to develop. On 
the other hand the combined results of the Washington and London 
Treaties have been to render an unduly high proportion of the 
British fleet over-age. This especially applies to capital ships, and, 
as things are at present, by the time the latest German, French, and 
Italian capital ships are completed we shall not have a single battleship 
to equal them in the combined essentials—speed, gun-power, and 
armour. 


Except for the capital ship situation, however, there is nothing to cause 
us anxiety in the German shipbuilding programmes, provided we free our- 
selves from the toils of the London Treaty at an early date and press 
forward with the replacement of our worn-out and out-of-date ships. 


ITALY AND ABYSSINIA ! 
THE COMMISSION FOR ARBITRATION. 


N 25th May the League of Nations arrived at an agreement 
Ovi a view to securing the settlement of the Italo-Abyssinian 

dispute. The agreement was divided into two parts; the first- 
dealt with arbitration, the second with the time limits within which 
that arbitration was to be completed. The basis of arbitration was to 
be the Italo-Abyssinian Treaty of 2nd August, 1928, and in accordance 
with that treaty arbitrators were, thereupon, appointed. In addition 
to the incidents which occurred at Wal Wal, other and later episodes 
were to be considered by the arbitrators. 


The Italian government raised no objection to the nationality of 
the arbitrators nominated by Abyssinia, and the two governments 





1 See R.U.S.I. Journat for May, 1935, ‘‘ International Situation,” p. 411. 
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fixed the 25th August, 1935, as the date by which arbitration was to 
be completed. There were to be two arbitrators from either side, but 
if these failed to come to an agreement the Council of the League might 
meet and arrange for the selection of a fifth arbitrator. The Council 
also decided to meet and examine the situation if a settlement by 
conciliation and arbitration should not have taken place by 25th August. 


The Commission for arbitration met on the 6th June at Milan; the 
two Italian representatives were Count Aldovrandi and Sig. Montagna, 
while the two Abyssinian representatives were the American, Mr. 
Benjamin Potter, and the Frenchman, M. de la Pradelle. From the 
outset it appeared unlikely that any agreement would be reached. 
After meeting again on 7th June, the Commission adjourned until 
25th June, when it was decided to meet at Scheveningen in Holland, 
and that all recent frontier incidents would be examined. The Com- 
mission met again on 3rd July in order to hear the Abyssinian case 
which was to be put forward by Professor Jéze, of Paris. But on oth 
July the Commission decided to suspend its sittings indefinitely owing 
to the deadlock which arose out of the demand of the Abyssinian 
representatives that Professor Jéze be allowed to state his case without 
restriction. The Italians would not hear of any question being raised 
which should touch on the frontier question ; they wished the Abyssinian 
case to be limited to matters of aggression. 

It was consequently decided that Abyssinia should appeal to the 
League for the appointment of a fifth arbitrator. The Abyssinian 
government thereupon demanded a summoning of the Council of the - 
League as the result of the breakdown of the Commission. 


Such was the situation until 25th July, when the Italian govern- 
ment laid a report before the Council of the League in which the offer 
was made to re-open the commission of arbitration provided that its 
terms of reference were such as the Italian government approved. Mean- 
while, on 22nd, 24th and 25th June, Mr. Anthony Eden, Lord Privy 
Seal, held conversations with Sig. Mussolini in Rome; but no definite 
conclusion seems to have been reached. It is evident, however, that 
Mr. Eden made it clear to the Duce that the British view, shared by 
France, is that an Italian offensive against Abyssinia must have the 
worst possible effect in Europe at a moment when the fullest possible 
Italian collaboration is desired. Sig. Mussolini is believed to have 
differed entirely from this view. 

In the course of his conversations Mr. Eden made the tentative 
suggestion to the Duce that H.M.’s Government might be prepared to 
cede a strip of territory in British Somaliland together with the 
harbour of Zeila to Abyssinia so as to grant that State access to the 
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sea. This proposal was intended to facilitate action by Abyssinia 
which might lead to a settlement. ‘‘ We asked for no concessions in 
return,’ Mr. Eden stated in Parliament, ‘‘save grazing rights for 
tribes in such territory as might be ceded to Italy.” Sig. Mussolini 
did not fall in with the British proposal. According to the Italian Press 
such an arrangement :— 


(1) Would neither guarantee Italian security nor satisfy Italian 
aspirations for expansioa in Eastern Africa. 


(2) France would be dissatisfied because Zeila is close to Djibuti, 
a French port and terminus of the Addis Ababa railway. 


(3) The offer would have to be discussed in the British Parlia- 
ment, where it might suffer much modification. 


THE ITALIAN CASE 


The arguments put forward by Italy in support of her claims in 
Abyssinia are of importance. The following summary of them has 
been communicated from an authoritative source :— 


Italy has for a long time past made efforts to improve and develop 
her two East African colonies, Eritrea and Somaliland. But Abyssinia 
has always proved a difficult and sometimes unreasonable neighbour. 
She has ever regarded Eritrea, in particular, as a sort of Abyssinia 
irredenta and as her natural outlet to the sea; Italians on the spot 
have on many occasions believed that their security was threatened. 
Eritrea, like Italian Somaliland, is essentially a peaceful territory 
requiting only an armed mobile police force for the maintenance of 
order, but, owing to the risk of Abyssinian inroads, it has become 
necessary for Italy to maintain at Massowa an appreciable and therefore 
uneconomic garrison. 


Twice during the World War Italy was obliged to withdraw troops 
from her European front and send them to East Africa on account: 
of a menacing Abyssinian concentration on her borders, and it was 
only after the dynastic revolution in that country in 1916 that the 
situation became at all easier. After the War Italy hoped for improved 
relations and did all she could to establish them, in the belief that she 
might participate in the development of Abyssinia’s resources. In this 
connection Italy’s pressing need for raw materials must be taken into 
account. It was Italy who, perhaps unwisely, supported Abyssinia’s 
application for admission to the League of Nations in 1923. In 1928 
she concluded a treaty of arbitration and friendship with Abyssinia for 
the duration of twenty years—no other country had given Abyssinia 
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such a striking proof of friendship—a treaty the spirit of which implied 
the intensification of economic relations between the two countries. 


But Abyssinia has since then rejected every attempt by Italy in 
that direction, and, on occasion, has even shown herself uncompromis- 
ingly unfriendly. British, French and other nationals have been granted 
concessions of various kinds in Abyssinia, while foreign missions were 
entrusted with sundry public services ; but Italians were systematically 
excluded. Even the Assab-Dessié road, which was the object of a special 
agreement signed at the same time as the treaty of 1928, could not be 
built owing to Abyssinian obstruction. The Italians constructed their 
sector and had assigned a part of the port of Assab to Abyssinian trade, 
but the Abyssinian government, after having entrusted the plans for 
the sector within its frontiers to two Dutch engineers, who proved quite 
incompetent, issued a decree forbidding the building of roads in frontier 
districts unless those districts were first linked up by road with Addis 
Ababa. 


At the same time raids on Italian territory for purposes of gain 
and for securing slaves continued, particularly since 1924. The Treaty 
of 1928 had no effect in putting a stop to them. Except in one case, 
that of the attack on the Italian Consulate at Gondar in February, 1934, 
no redress has been granted. The Wal Wal incident was but the culmina- 
tion of a series of similar episodes. The frontier between Italian 
Somaliland and Abyssinia had never been delimited, in spite of the 
delimitation treaty of 1908, owing to the reluctance, dilatoriness or 
obstruction of the Abyssinian authorities, so that the ownership of the 
border territory remained uncertain. When Italian Somaliland was 
reorganized seven or eight years ago, Wal Wal was occupied by Italian 
troops, and the Abyssinians issued no protest although they were 
perfectly well aware of that occupation as their authorities had frequently 
visited the place and the nomad tribes were in the habit of passing 
through in search of water and grazing grounds. 


It was not until November, 1934, when the British-Abyssinian 
commission for delimiting the frontier between British Somaliland and 
Abyssinia visited the spot, that the Abyssinian authorities protested 
against the Italian occupation of Wal Wal and summoned the Italian 
commander to evacuate it. This of course he refused to do without 
orders from his own government. The British-Abyssinian commission 
was before Wal Wal from 23rd to 25th November, and after it had 
departed with its own small escort an Abyssinian force of 800 to 1000 
men, which called itself the escort of the commission and had appeared 
independently, dug in before Wal Wal and assumed a threatening 
attitude. On 5th December it attacked the Italian post, but was beaten 
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off, though not without losses on both sides. It was for this attack 
that Italy demanded satisfaction, and this demand, which the Abyssinian 
government has managed to evade, has led to the present situation. 
Italy is now determined to insist upon her rights, if necessary by force, 
and to secure the political and economic privileges to which she considers 
herself entitled. 


In effect, Italy seeks :-— 
(rt) Room for her surplus population to colonize and prosper. 
(2) Freedom to exploit the reputed mineral wealth of northern 
Abyssinia. 
(3) Control of Abyssinian foreign policy and the right to represent 
that State in Europe. 


THE POWERS AND ABYSSINIA 


ow reactions of the principal Powers to the Abyssinian situation 
and the effects they may have on the whole status and structure 
of the League of Nations are of great importance and make a 
profoundly interesting study in national psychology and modern 
diplomacy. 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The suggestion to cede a strip of British Somaliland to Abyssinia 
caused a storm of criticism in Parliament, and Mussolini’s refusal to 
negotiate further on these lines has probably saved the British Govern- 
ment from some political embarrassment. 


Britain’s interest in Abyssinia arises from the fact that the country 
is surrounded on three sides by British territory—Somaliland, Kenya 
and Uganda, and the Sudan. The Blue Nile, which is a vital influence 
on cultivation through a large sector of the latter country, has its source 
in Lake Tana, in Abyssinia. 


We have maintained cordial relations with the Emperor since his 
coronation in 1930, which was attended by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Gloucester. 

Nevertheless, as Mr. Eden reminded Signor Mussolini, “‘ British 
foreign policy is founded on the League.’’ Where that principle will 
lead us only time can show ; but this country will certainly not accept 





1 Attention is called to the lecture on ‘‘ A Flight to Abyssinia,’ by Squadron- 
Leader (now Wing-Commander) J. L. Vachell, M.C., R.A.F., published in the 
Journat of May, 1932, p. 268, which will be found to be of renewed interest.— 
Epitor. 


Be 
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sole responsibility for giving effect to obligations freely entered into by 
all the Powers belonging to the League if, when the use of force becomes 
necessary to uphold conventions and treaties, we find ourselves left to 


play the part of solitary policeman. 


FRANCE 


France is in the unhappy position of being called upon to support 
the League—which is her own very special care—by intervention 
which would be most unpopular in Italy, while Italy is one of her chief 
allies in checking what she regards as the dangerous aspirations of 
Germany. Shall she uphold the League or lose a friend? If Italy is 
opposed by the League, she will probably follow the example of 
Germany and Japan and leave the League—another severe blow to 
its influence in European politics. Yet a League which cannot restrain 
nations from going to war can provide no security to France. Was ever 
a government in such a predicament ? 


GERMANY 


For some reason which is not very clear Germany is regarded by a 
certain section of the Rome Press as being antagonistic to Italy’s 
Abyssinian projects. Obviously, any weakening of Italian influence in 
Europe might remove an element of opposition to German aspirations 
in Austria; but, if Italy should ignore the restraining hands of the League 
and emerge successfully from a colonizing campaign, her position 
amongst the Powers will undoubtedly be strengthened in the long run, 
whatever the rights and wrongs of the case may be at the time and 
however much odium she may incur in the process. On the other hand, 
failure to realize her ambition would almost certainly produce serious 
internal repercussions in the Fascist, which is much on the same pattern 
as the Nazi, regime. 

UNITED STATES 

Abyssinia has invoked the Kellogg-Briand ‘‘no more war pact ”’ 
in an appeal to the United States, but has secured no more corifort 
than a platitudinous reply that the United States government are 
interested in the maintenance of peace and grateful to the League of 
Nations (to which they do not belong) for their efforts to preserve it, 
and a pious hope that these efforts will be successful. 


JAPAN 


Japan, having spurned League intervention and taken her own 
most aggressive—however justifiable—way in transforming Manchuria 
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into Manchukuo, has seen fit to enter her protest against Italian 
machinations in Abyssinia, thereby causing a storm of abuse and the 
wildest references to the ‘‘ yellow peril’’ in the Rome Press. Indeed, 
some of the unpopularity which has been swelling in Italy like a great 
crescendo against Britain is now shared by Japan. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


It has been pointed out that if Italy deliberately embarks upon a 
military campaign against Abyssinia, it will constitute a violation of :— 


(a) The Covenant of the League. 

b) The Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

c) The Italo-Abyssinian Treaty of 1928. 

d) The Tripartite Agreement of 1907 between Britain, France, 

an Italy. 

‘(e) Certain other treaties in which the principles of the above 
are reaffirmed, notably the Four-Power Arms Treaty 
between Britain, France, Italy, and Ethiopia. 


The League Council met on 31st July and, after delicate private 
conversations between Mr. Eden, M. Laval, and Baron Aloisi and 
much telephoning to Signor Mussolini, an agreement was arrived at 
which postpones the crisis for the moment. By this a fifth arbitrator 
is appointed and the Commission will reassemble to arbitrate on the 
Wal Wal and other incidents. 


The Council is to meet again on the 4th September. 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


HERE is no doubt that the transfer of the Chinese Eastern 
( Railway to the State of Manchukuo under Japanese guarantees 
has considerably eased the situation in the Far East. In addition, 
symptoms have not been wanting that some kind of agreement was 
becoming possible between Japan and China with regard to Manchurian 
and other questions. On the other hand, it would appear that 
military opinion in Japan has been prompting both the government 
and the Japanese representatives and troops in Manchukuo to adopt a 
somewhat exacting attitude towards China. Consequently a permanent 
agreement between Japan and China has not yet been achieved. 


Minor incidents, more of a political than military significance, have 
occurred, and these in turn provoked the Japanese authorities to 
formulate certain demands which were presented to the Chinese Govern- 
ment on 30th May. On t1oth June it was officially announced in 
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Japanese circles that China had accepted these demands, and that all 
Chinese government troops were being withdrawn from the Province 
of Chihli. It was said that China also agreed to :-— 
(1) The suppression of all anti- Japanese agitation. 
(2) The establishment of aerial services between Japan and 
China, particularly between Japan and Shanghai. 
(3) The inauguration of a radio-telephonic service between 
Japan and China. 
(4) The readjustment of all debts due to Japan. 
(5) The repression of anti-Japanese activities by Koreans 
resident in China. 
(6) An effective cessation of the anti-Japanese boycott in China. 


Altogether some 50,000 Chinese troops have been moved South ; 
20,000 men from Shansi are to be distributed along the railways. The 
result'is that the Peking and Tientsin areas will be largely demilitarized. 


This, however, was not all, for on 12th June the Japanese presented 
further demands to the Chinese Government, which are said to have 
comprised :— 


(a) Dismissal of government officials not friendly to Japan 
and their replacement by such as might be regarded as being 
friendly. 

(b) The withdrawal of the Chinese governor and all troops in 
the province of Chahar (adjacent to the Western frontier 
of Manchukuo). 


The Chinese War Minister, General Ho-Ying-chin, declined to 
comply with these demands. 

The Chinese opinion seemed to be that the Japanese were aiming at 
an annexation of the Chahar province by Manchukuo, together with 
the creation of an independent political zone to the North of the Yellow 
River, comprising the provinces of Chihli, Shantung, Shansi, and Chahar. 

In view of the Chinese refusal, the Japanese sent an ultimatum 
to Nanking, and General Ho-Ying-chin left Peking for Hankow on 
13th June to consult his government. The Japanese then increased 
their garrison in Tientsin by 700 men. Another detachment was sent 
to Chinwangtao, and yet another to Tangku. 

Nothing much was heard of the result of these moves until 2nd 
July, when it was announced by the Japanese military authorities in 
Kwantung that the demilitarized zone in North China was being 
extended 70 miles Westward towards Kalgan, the capital of Chahar, 
as the result of the settlement concluded with China. 
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Simultaneously a leading Japanese journal has published details 
of various plans for the economic development of North China under 
Japanese encouragement, also with Japanese financial and technical 
assistance. 


THE END OF THE WAR IN THE CHACO, 


N the 12th June a protocol was signed by Bolivian and 
O Paraguayan plenipotentiaries whereby a truce was proclaimed as 

the result of which the belligerent forces suspended all further 
action. In accordance with this protocol a Peace Conference was opened 
on Ist July at Buenos Aires. The Argentine Foreign Minister was elected 
chairman of the meeting, which comprised representatives of all the 
more important South American States, as well as the United States 
ambassador to Brazil. The protocol was ratified and it was agreed that 
the truce should be prolonged until all the stipulated measures of 
security had been satisfactorily enforced. 


The events which led to the truce were briefly as follows. There 
seems little doubt that the Paraguayan army at the beginning of the 
year was entirely successful in driving back the Bolivian troops over 
a depth of a hundred miles to the R. Parapiti. This caused the fighting 
zone to be moved out of the virgin forests of the Chaco on to the lower 
Bolivian highlands. Here the Belivian troops found the conditions to 
which they were accustomed by nature, namely open, hilly ground. 
The Bolivian field artillery was there enabled to come into action with 
better chances of success, while the infantry now found visible targets 
for their fire. The Paraguayans thus had to attack strong, open, defended 
positions. At first General Estigarribia succeeded by clever manceuvre 
in splitting the Bolivian forces. But his next move, which was aimed 
at the Bolivian town of Villa Montes, failed. He therefore attempted 
an amazingly bold manceuvre; leaving a few troops to deceive the 
Bolivians, he crossed the R. Parapiti and advanced into the Bolivian 
province of Santa Cruz. But the Bolivian counter-movement, initiated 
by General Penaranda, proved brilliantly successful: he allowed the 
Paraguayans to advance Westwards and then himself moved Eastwards, 
swept the Paraguayan detachments out of Boyuibe and entirely restored 
the situation. It then became obvious that a stalemate had been 
reached. The Paraguayans could not possibly hope to repeat their 
success, and so their enthusiasm died down. Both sides were, moreover, 
utterly exhausted. An armistice was therefore inevitable. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


[Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL, 
or which are of general interest to the Services. Correspondents are requested to put 
their views as concisely as possible, but publication of letiers will be dependent on the 
space available in each number of the JOURNAL.—EDITOR.] 


AN INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 

S1tr,—The discussion of the subject of an International Police Force 4 in your 
February number appears to restrict unduly the scope of the word “‘ reality,’”’ which 
is invoked as “‘ an acid test.’’ Your article seems to imply that the peace system 
of League and Covenant is an unworkable failure in Europe. 

I submit that this remains to be proved, and that what has failed, as it was 
bound to, is a dangerous and ill-judged attempt to disarm before security is 
organized: whence fifteen years of frustration at Geneva. Meanwhile, to quote 
Mr. Eden from The Times of 19th March, the “ major aim” of British policy is 
“to make the collective system effective. . . . We believe in the League, we hold 
by the League . . . in the work . . . ahead . . . our faith in the collective peace 
system must play a prominent part.” 

The difficulties of an I.P.F. fall under two heads—political and technical. As 
to the first, General Fuller, in War and Western Civilization (pp. 255-56), suggests 
that, if threatened by a strong and aggressive Russia, “‘ Europe will be demanding 
compulsory group, or continental, armaments. He foresees a day, not very distant, 
when there will be ‘ not a horde of national contingents but a scientifically organized “ 
force. ...’ ” This argument is equally valid for European response to any similar 
threat to peace, such as a renewed attempt at German domination, which now seems 
more likely than a Russian peril. 

The Anglo-Russian Moscow communiqué of 31st March shows the two govern- 
ments convinced of the necessity for “‘ friendly co-operation in the general work 
for the collective organization of peace and security, working ‘ in conformity with 
the principles of the League of Nations.’ ” 

The French, since before the Covenant was even signed, have clamoured for 
guaranteed armed force behind it, and have twice put forward at Geneva plans for 
mutual dedication of arms to the League. 

Space forbids more examples ; but it should be noted that the loyalty to Geneva 
of most small European nations is clear, and that a number of important States, 
including Britain, have already declared in favour of abolition of military aviation, 
provided that civil aircraft can be safely controlled or internationalized. 

As for the second category—technical difficulties: nearly all “ experts” agree 
that these can be overcome once the political obstacles to an I.P.F. are removed. 
Given the orders of their governments, technicians can solve joint problems less 
difficult than many of the improvizations of the Great War. 





1 See JouRNAL for February, 1935, p. 165. 
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I submit that your article, which in effect dismisses an I.P.F. as Utopian, 
impossible, and idealistic rubbish, shows insufficient penetration of the subject. 
It ignores the difference between the old fighting alliances and the present con- 
struction of regional security pacts with mutually guaranteed national force behind 
them ; and it disregards all such considerations as I have indicated above and the 
others I could add, did space permit, drawn from Stresa and the tendencies displayed 
there. The Times leader of 13th April, for instance, says that one question now 
posed before Europe is “‘ how best a general security system can be established so 
as to ensure that any aggressor will be faced by overwhelming odds,” 

I suggest that the sure outcome of the long-cherished desire of France, of the 
declared policies of Britain and Russia, of the rather more doubtful attitude of 
Italy, and even of the intentions of Germany, expressed in some of her several 
discordant voices, will be the proper organization, sooner or later, of armed force 
behind what could and should be the great overriding European Pact of justice and 
security, the Covenant. Stresa and its probable sequels reinforce my belief that this 
development may come sooner than seemed likely a short while ago. 

An amended Covenant, with teeth provided by guaranteed force of all sub- 
scribing Governments, must add to its machinery a Tribunal in Equity. This 
policy is being advocated by the New Commonwealth in this and other countries, 
including Germany, where the activities of this one peace society are actually 
tolerated by the Nazi regime—a noteworthy fact. It is also worthy of notice that 
Labour’s official programme includes the aim of establishing an I.P.F. and a 
Tribunal. If our Government means what it says about the collective system, 
which no honest man can doubt, they should beware of having their international 
thunder stolen. 

I submit that to form just opinions on this difficult and serious subject of an 
I.P.F. requires some hard thinking and attention to the considerable literature 
about it. I suggest that the present stage of regional pacts will evolve inevitably 
through the next stage, that of mutual dedication of national contingents : firstly, 
perhaps, to a European General Pact, and then to Geneva and an amended Covenant. 
This must lead, finally, to a more efficient, safer, and cheaper unification of the armed 
backing behind sanctions and the machinery of international Equity and Law 
which will then exist in properly organized shape. 

Such internationalized forces will doubtless be called an International Police 
Force, and over the door of their central office at Geneva may well be carved the old 
and true motto “‘ Si Vis Pacem Para Bellum’’: then, at last, may sovereign States 
individually ignore that warning with honour and safety. Patriot and pacifist 
will become synonymous terms, save for those miserable few whose warped minds 
forbid them to fight, even for righteousness and justice on earth. 


WILLIAM Koss, 
London, 18th April, 1935. Commander, R.N. 


[A reply to this letter from another correspondent will appear in the next number 
of the JoURNAL.—EDITOR.] 


PASSCHENDAELE 
To THE EpiTor oF THE R.U.S.I. JourNaAL. 


S1r,—With reference to your article.on Passchendaele in your issue of February, 
1935, the following note from the enemy’s side may be of interest. 
On the march of the oth (Scottish) Division into Germany after the Armistice 
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on the 11th November, 1918, a charming Belgian priest, who had resided during 
the Battle of the Somme in the German area just behind that front, dined at my 
headquarters. 


The collapse of the German Armies had appeared to regimental officers to have 
been so sudden and unexpected that I asked him when the enemy had commenced 
to “ crack up.” After a moment’s pause, he replied that ‘‘ the continual hammerings 
which they got on the Somme started to break their hearts.’’ He further said that 
German lads—brave fellows as they were—were sometimes in tears when warned 
to join their battalions in the trenches there. The repeated assaults, continual 
heavy shell fire, and latterly mud on the Somme and at Passchendaele were similar, 
and it may be that, terribly trying as they were for our troops, their effect on the 
enemy was greater than we suppose. 

J. L. Jack, 
Kibworth, April, 1935. Brigadier-General. 


ARMY ARMAMENTS 


To THE EpiTor OF THE R.U.S.I. JourRNAL. 


Str,—The recent lecture delivered by Colonel Macready on “ The Trend of 
Organization in the Army ” provokes some reflection. In it the lecturer represents 
that the more extensive mechanization of the Army, which he considers desirable, 
is restricted by the shackles of finance. As he said, ordinary maintenance absorbs 
almost all the money provided by the Army Estimates, leaving but a few hundred 
thousand pounds available for experimenting with and applying modern equipment 
to the Army. 


But one wonders whether the money allowed for the Army is expended to the 
best advantage, and whether more of it could not be saved for the vital needs of 
mechanization! We have a habit of adopting new devices, while still maintaining 
at full strength the old weapons and contrivances which are growing obsolete. 
Devotees to the old instruments and formations refuse to have them suppressed, 
and exert all their influence to keep them intact ; or some enthusiast with sufficient 
authority creates a new service, as, for example, the Corps of Signals, and because 
some kind of case can be made out for its existence we continue to maintain it, 
though the practical experience of the Great War hardly proved its necessity, 
while the great expense and anomalies attached thereto are a serious disadvantage. 
A periodical “ scrapping ”’ is as necessary in the Army as it is in the Navy or in 
many branches of business. 

We all love our old regiments, and are intent on their preservation, but could 
they not be made more comprehensive ? Why should they not each have their 
machine-gun sections, signalling section, some armoured cars and sections for any 
other modern armament or equipment that may be desired ? They could all be 
trained in the use of the rifle and other infantry weapons and parade together as 
a uniform body on ceremonial occasions. If they were thus organized the growth 
of mechanization would not be stunted by any necessity of maintaining battalions 
of riflemen pure and simple, which may in course of time become as obsolete as a 
corps of archers. 

Many advantages would ensue from building up a system of mechanization 
on the old regimental foundations. There would be less overlapping of units, less 
redundancy of arms and an economy of men and material. The money allowed 
for the Army could be more economically expended, while old traditions and esprit 
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de corps would still be preserved. Staff requirements of services could be drawn 
from regimental resources; there is nothing new about that, and it is the most 
economical method. A standard of uniformity could be maintained by schools and 
inspectors (not too many of either), and prejudice against mechanical contrivances 
and new weapons would be less formidable. And in a free competition with other 
weapons the rifle would naturally find its own place in the scale of values. 


C. O. Heap, 
27th February, 1935. Lieut.-Colonel (retired). 


CYCLIST UNITS 


To THE EpITorR OF THE R.U.S.I. JouRNAL. 


S1r,—It would appear that the writer of ‘‘ Cyclist Units”’ in your February 
number has overstated the part that such units would be capable of carrying out 
in war ; he has certainly also ignored the proposed new organization of the infantry 
brigade, which—for the present experimentally—is to consist of :— 


Headquarters, 
3 Rifle Battalions, 
1 Machine-gun Battalion. 


We are led to believe that this reorganization is likely to be adopted. Certainly 
the tendency lies in that direction ; but even so, whether the new organization be 
adopted or not, the numbers and proportion of bayonets to machine guns in an 
infantry brigade will remain unchanged. 


Does Captain Allen wish to suggest that one of the three rifle battalions in 
each brigade is to be converted into a cyclist unit, leaving only two normal infantry 
battalions ? The shortage of bayonets is already acute. True, the cyclist battalion 
can fight dismounted as normal infantry and form a mobile reserve in the hands. 
of the commander. But what support weapons is that battalion to have? It 
should be noted that, owing to their functions, the establishment of one of these 
cyclist units would be less than that of an infantry unit (page 115). So the cyclist 
unit cannot become a normal rifle battalion. To carry out the infantry roles laid 
down by Captain Allen, they should possess a correct proportion of light automatic 
guns and anti-aircraft defence weapons. But these weapons impede mobility 
on a bicycle. Again, when acting as normal infantry, the cycle is decidedly an 
encumbrance. Agreed, it can be laid down on the ground and left unattended, 
but it has to be collected again ; and so will there not be a tendency for dismounted 
cyclists to be averse to leaving their machines too far behind ? 


The fact that foreign armies, which train to fight on the Continent, where roads. 
are good, possess cyclist units cannot be adduced as an argument that the British 
Army, which is faced with a different proposition, should necessarily follow suit. 
For instance, in many parts of India a cycle is useless. 


The division is still our fighting formation, and not the infantry brigade. 
Recently the proposal was made that the infantry brigade should be considered as 
the basic tactical unit, and not the battalion. But even so it would still appear to 
be the work of the division to find mobile covering troops, and not that of the 
brigade. Consequently, when it is considered necessary for the brigade to be 
provided with mobile troops the latter should be attached from the division. If 
it be considered that the divisional cavalry are being overworked, it would not 
appear sound to hand a proportion of their duties to the infantry. Either they 
should be assisted by armoured cars or by a divisional cyclist-battalion. There 
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certainly appears to be a danger of overworking the proposed cyclist battalion, 
Reading Captain Allen’s article, one is left with the impression that the battalions 
will be engaged in cycling all day and taking over from the cavalry at night. 

I suggest that the writer of “‘ Cyclist Units ” has not been quite fair to the cavalry 
arm. On page 11o he writes, ‘‘ He [the cyclist] also offers a lesser target to small 
arms than the horseman and he is less vulnerable owing to the rapid variation of 
speed at which he can travel.’ Agreed that he (the cyclist) offers a lesser target, 
but surely the horseman’s variation of speed is greater. Certainly the latter can 
travel where the former cannot, i.e., over plough, crops and broken ground. There 
would be no advantage in using infantry to act as advanced guard mounted troops 
during the approach march. Nor is it understood why cyclists can be more profitably 
used than horsemen for wading or swimming a river or canal. The odds would 
appear to be strongly in favour of the horseman. 

Lastly, I fail to understand why the senior officers’ feelings should be considered 
to the extent of allotting them horses. Surely it would be more appropriate to give 
them cycle sidecars, their batmen doing the foot-work. 

I. R. C. G. Bruce, 
Brevet Major, 
Sudan, March, 1935. 1st Battn. The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders. 


ARMY CYCLES 


To THE EpITorR OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 

Sir,—Captain Allen’s article on cyclist units + has suggested to me that some 
remarks on the design of the present Army cycle would not be out of place. One 
seldom sees anything in writing on this subject, possibly because officers themselves 
tide on Army bicycles so comparatively little that they do not trouble about their 
defects. But I have recollections of cyclist patrols in Ireland when one would go 
out for a ten or fifteen-mile trek and come in quite unnecessarily tired and sore at 
the end of it. 

There is no doubt that the present design of Army pedal cycle is completely out 
of date and should be scrapped as soon as funds are available to provide something 
better. To begin with, it is too heavy, and the pedals in relation to the saddle are 
placed too far back, so that the leverage is in the wrong direction. Both these 
defects make riding extremely hard work even on a good road. Other disadvantages 
to the present cycle are the back-pedalling brake, which, although it is extremely 
efficient, prevents quick mounting, as the pedal must be in a forward position 
before it can be used for this purpose. The front brake is of a bad design, as it is 
inclined to pull out of its sockets. The frame is too high, and the wheels are larger 
than those generally in use on the more modern civilian cycles, so that a man is 
compelled to dismount every time he stops instead of being able to place “both feet 
on the ground and still remain sitting on the saddle. The saddle, too, is far from 
comfortable and could be improved upon. I think with the experience that modern 
cycle manufacturers have had of recent years, due to the vogue for “‘ touring and 
camping by cycle” when heavy loads are carried, they should be able to evolve a 
more efficient, lighter and more comfortable bicycle on which repairs and adjust- 
ments are easy to carry out, and which would still be sufficiently robust to withstand 
the hard usage which an Army bicycle does get. 





1 See JOURNAL for February, 1935, p. 109. 
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I would suggest that before a new design is finally decided upon the opinions 
and suggestions of the men who have to use them should be obtained. 
JosEPH THORNE, 
Captain, 
25th March, 1935. 43rd Light Infantry, Bordon. 


DEPOT MESSES 
To THE EpITOR OF THE R.U.S.I. JouRNAL. 


S1r,—For some years past Commanding Officers have found it increasingly 
difficult to find unmarried officers of the necessary rank, and in all respects suitable, 
for employment at infantry Regimental Depots. The result has been that married 
officers have been sent on such duty, with the result that mess life may become dull 
and heavy for the three, two, or in some cases one, unmarried officers who form 
the mess. 


I venture to suggest that all Regular officers of other units stationed in the 
vicinity should be, as it were, honorary members of Depots. Such an unwritten 
privilege would allow officers requiring accommodation in the proximity of a depot 
a chance of obtaining such accommodation at a price far below that of a hotel, 
without putting the depots concerned to any additional expense. This latter point 
must be strictly observed, for unless visitors are considered honorary members 
such hospitality will add still more to the present onerous Depot entertainment 
expenditure. In addition, the visitors may be pleasant company for those few 
officers in the Mess, and they would be at least “‘ new faces.’”’ About twelve hours’ 
notice should be given of an intended visit, just as is done at one Depot where a 
visitor takes advantage of the 1s. trunk call on the previous night for booking his 
accommodation. This is often the usual practice of inspecting officers, and I see 
no reason why this should not be extended to officers on leave or, perhaps, touring 
such districts as the Highlands of Scotland, or Devon and Cornwall. 


At present there is a feeling that Depots do Not want unknown visitors, and 
the necessity of wearing mess kit often rules out an intended visit. If the open-house 
spirit were generally adopted by all Depots the spirit of comradeship throughout 
the Army would surely be strengthened. 

Depot BACHELOR. 
March, 1935. 


BATTLESHIP ARMOUR 


To THE EpiTorR OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 

Sir,—In the ‘‘ Summary of Battleship Types proposed by competitors for the 
Gold Medal—1934,”’ published in last quarter’s JOURNAL, I appear to have advocated 
a ship with only a 6-inch belt. What I suggested was a 6-inch armoured deck as 
protection against plunging fire and bombs. 

Without specifying an exact thickness for the side armour, I expressed the view 
that ‘‘ we cannot hope to have an adequate margin of safety by any other means 
than by transferring weights from the extra demands of speed to the gun and 
armour.” To this end I was prepared to accept as low a speed as 20 knots, in order 
to secure a powerful gun armament and as thick an armoured belt as possible— 
say 16 inches, for my battleship. 

CARLYON BELLAIRS, 
Commander, R.N. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


THE JUBILEE Naval REvIEw. 


A Review of the Fleets by the King as part of the Silver Jubilee celebrations 
took place at Spithead on Tuesday, 16th July. In addition to the Home Fleet and 
part of the Reserve Fleet, the bulk of the Mediterranean Fleet also took part. By 
the King’s special wish, the Merchant Navy and the fishing fleets also sent repre- 
sentative vessels. 


The list of war vessels present totalled 157, of which 47 came from the Home 
Fleet, 43 from the Reserve Fleet, 36 from the Mediterranean Fleet, and 31 were 
miscellaneous and training vessels, including one from the Royal Indian Navy— 
the new sloop “ Indus.”” Among the cruisers was H.M.A.S. “ Australia.” 


The assembled Fleets consisted of 9 battleships, excluding the demilitarized 
“Tron Duke,” 2 battle cruisers, 3 aircraft carriers, 18 cruisers, 10 flotilla leaders, 
69 destroyers, 22 submarines, and 23 sloops, minesweepers, and auxiliary craft. 


The Flag Officers in command were :—Admiral Sir W. W. Fisher, Commander- 
in-Chief, Mediterranean (H.M.S. “‘ Queen Elizabeth ’’); Admiral the Earl of Cork 
and Orrery, Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet (H.M.S. “‘ Nelson ’’) ; Vice-Admiral 
E. A. Astley-Rushton, commanding Reserve Fleet (H.M.S. “ Effingham ”’) ; Vice- 
Admiral C. M. Forbes, commanding First Battle Squadron and Second-in-Command, 
Mediterranean (H.M.S. “‘ Revenge’) ; Vice-Admiral J. K. im Thurn, commanding 
First Cruiser Squadron (H.M.S. “‘ London ’’) ; Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir Alexander 
Ramsay, commanding Aircraft Carriers (H.M.S. ‘‘ Courageous’”’); Rear-Admiral 
S. J. Meyrick, commanding Second Cruiser Squadron (H.M.S. “ Orion’); Rear- 
Admiral G. C. Dickens, commanding Tenth Cruiser Squadron (H.M.S. “‘ Cardiff ’’) ; 
Rear-Admiral C. P. Talbot, commanding Submarines (H.M.S. “ Titania ’’); Rear- 
Admiral A. B. Cunningham, commanding Destroyer Flotillas, Mediterranean Fleet 
(H.MLS. “ Coventry ’’) ; Rear-Admiral M. K. Horton, Rear-Admiral, Second Battle 
Squadron (H.M.S. “‘ Barham ’”’); and Rear-Admiral C. G. Ramsey, commanding 
Destroyer Flotillas, Reserve Fleet (H.M.S. “ Broke”). Commodore E. C. O. 
Thomson commanded the Destroyer Flotillas, Home Fleet (H.M.S. “ Cairo ’’). 

The King, in the “ Victoria and Albert’ (Rear-Admiral Dudley North), left 
the South Railway Jetty at 2 p.m. on the 16th, preceded.by the Trinity House 
vessel “ Patricia ”’ and escorted by the Admiralty yacht “‘ Enchantress.” On his 
approach, a Royal Salute was fired by the Fleet. The yachts having anchored at 
the head of the lines, the King received the Flag Officers and representative merchant 
officers. At 4 p.m. the Royal yacht entered the lines, accompanied by the “‘ Patricia,’’ 
““ Enchantress ’’ and other vessels conveying official guests. 

On their return to the head of the lines at 5.30, the Fleet Air Arm, led by the 
Rear-Admiral Commanding Aircraft Carriers, flew past. 


From to p.m. until midnight the Fleet was illuminated. 
At 8 a.m. on 17th July the King, in the “ Victoria and Albert,” led the Fleet to 
sea for exercises and target practice. 
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THE KinG’s MESSAGE. 


On the conclusion of the exercises, the King sent the following message to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty :— 


“ At the close of my visit to the Fleet I wish to express to you my entire satis- 
‘faction with everything that I have seen, and to all ranks and ratings of the Royal 
Navy my hearty congratulations and good wishes. 

“IT shall not easily forget the impressive spectacle of the review in which I 
am pleased to think that ships of the Merchant Navy have, for the first time, taken 
part, while the success with which the Fleet exercises have been carried out to-day 
bears witness to the traditional efficiency of the Royal Navy. 


“‘ These two happy days spent by me at sea, accompanied by my sons and with 
the Service to which I have had the honour to belong for so many years, will ever 
remain one of the most inspiring recollections of my Silver Jubilee.” 


The King’s message was passed by wireless to every ship and naval establishment 
in all parts of the world. 


Awarps.—On Igth July it was announced that H.M. the King had bestowed 
the following decorations :— 


G.C.V.O.—Admiral Sir William Fisher, K.C.B., C.V.O., Commander-in-Chief, 
Mediterranean Fleet ; and Admiral the Earl of Cork and Orrery, K.C.B., Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Home Fleet. 


C.V.O.—Rear-Admiral T. F. P. Calvert, D.S.O., Chief of Staff to the Commander- 
in-Chief, Home Fleet ; Rear-Admiral L. D. I. MacKinnon, A.D.C., Chief of Staff 
at Portsmouth and Commodore (First Class) R. H. T. Raikes, D.S.O., A.D.C., 
Chief of Staff to the Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean Fleet. 


(See also Fleet Air Arm, p. 650.) 


FLAG RETIREMENTS AND PROMOTIONS. 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger J. B. Keyes, Bt., G.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., LL.D., D.C.L., M.P., was placed on the retired list, to date 8th May, 1935. 
The King approved the promotion to fill the vacancy thus created of Admiral Sir 
A. Ernle M. Chatfield, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O., D.C.L., to be Admiral of the 
Fleet. 


In consequence of this change, Vice-Admiral Sir Hugh J. Tweedie, K.C.B., 
was promoted to Admiral; Rear-Admiral the Hon. William S. Leveson Gower, 
C.B., D.S.O., to Vice-Admiral ; and Captain (Commodore 2nd Class) Richard H. O..: 
Lane-Poole, O.B.E., A.D.C., R.N., to Rear-Admiral, to date 8th May. Vice-Admiral 
Leveson Gower was placed on the retired list, to date 9th May, and in consequence 
Rear-Admiral Percy L. H. Noble, C.B., C.V.O., was promoted to Vice-Admiral, 
and Captain Bertram H. Ramsay, M.V.O., A.D.C., R.N., to Rear-Admiral, to date 
oth May. 

Admiral Sir Hugh Tweedie was reappointed as Commander-in-Chief, The 
Nore, on promotion. 


Consequent on the vacancy on the Vice-Admirals’ list, caused by the death of 
Vice-Admiral Edward A. Astley-Rushton, C.B., C.M.G., who was killed in a motor 
accident on 18th July, the following promotions and retirements were approved :— 


Rear-Admira] C. W. Round-Turner, C.B., C.M.G., who was supernumerary to 
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the list, was promoted to be Vice-Admiral, to date 19th July, and placed on the 
retired list to date 20th July. 

Rear-Admiral R. A. S. Hill, C.B., C.B.E., was promoted to be Vice-Admiral, 
to date 19th July, and placed on the retired list, to date 20th July. 

Captain Errol Manners, A.D.C., R.N., was promoted to be Rear-Admiral, to’ 
date 19th July, and placed on the retired list, to date 2oth July. 


Rear-Admiral H. J. S. Brownrigg, C.B., D.S.O., was promoted to be Vice- 
Admiral, to date 20th July. 

Captain G. C. C. Royle, C.M.G., A.D.C., R.N., was promoted to be Rear-Admiral: 
to date 2oth July. 

Captain J. V. Creagh, D.S.O., A.D.C., R.N., was promoted to be Rear-Admiral, 
to date 2oth July, and placed on the retired list, to date 21st July. 

Captain O. H. Dawson, A.D.C., R.N., was promoted to be Rear-Admiral, to 
date 21st July, and placed on the retired list, to date 22nd July. 

Captain (Commodore, First Class) R. H. T. Raikes, C.V.O., D.S.O., A.D.C., 
R,N., was promoted to be Rear-Admiral, to date 22nd July. 

Vice-Admiral C. W. Round-Turner, Rear-Admiral G. C. C. Royle, and Rear- 
Admiral R. H. T. Raikes were reappointed as Admiral-Supertendent, Chatham 
Dockyard, Naval Secretary to the First Lord of the Admiralty, and Chief of Staff 
to the Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, on promotion, respectively. 


FLAG APPOINTMENTS. 


First CRUISER SQUADRON.—Rear-Admiral Geoffrey Blake, C.B., D.S.O., was 
unavoidably prevented from taking up the appointment of Rear-Admiral Com- 
manding the First Cruiser Squadron, in succession to Vice-Admiral J. K. im Thurn, 
C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E. Consequently Rear-Admiral Max K. Horton, C.B., D.S.O., ‘ 
was selected for this appointment. He assumed command on 18th July at Spithead. 

REAR-ADMIRAL, SECOND BATTLE SQUADRON.—Rear-Admiral C. G. Ramsey, 
C.B., succeeded Rear-Admiral Horton as Rear-Admiral, Second Battle Squadron, 
on 18th July. 

RESERVE FLEEt.—Rear-Admiral G. C. Dickens, C.B., C.M.G., was appointed 
to be Rear-Admiral Commanding Reserve Fleet, in succession to the late Vice- 
Admiral Edward A. Astley-Rushton, C.B., C.M.G., to date 19th July. 

DIRECTOR OF NAvAL INTELLIGENCE.—Rear-Admiral J. A. G. Troup was 
appointed Director of the Naval Intelligence Division, Naval Staff, in succession 
to Rear-Admiral G. C. Dickens, C.B., C.M.G., to date 24th July. 

CHATHAM DockyarD.—Rear-Admiral Clinton F. S. Danby, C.B., is to be 
Admiral-Superintendent, Chatham Dockyard, in succession to Vice-Admiral Charles 
W. Round-Turner, C.B., C.M.G., to date 1st October. 

PortsMoutH Dockyarp.—Captain R. R. Turner, D.S.O., is to be Admiral- 
Superintendent, Portsmouth Dockyard, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Henry 
K. Kitson, K.B.E., C.B., to date 13th September. 

o 

ADMIRAL COMMANDING RESERvES.—Vice-Admiral H. J. S. Brownrigg, C.B., 
D.S.O., is to be Admiral Commanding Reserves, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir 
George K. Chetwode, K.C.B., C.B.E., to date 15th October. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL (Destroyers).—Rear-Admiral J. F. Somerville, C.B., D.S.O., 
is to be Rear-Admiral (D) Commanding Destroyer Flotillas, Mediterranean Fleet, 
in succession to Rear-Admiral A. B. Cunningham, C.B., D.S.O., to date December, 
and to assume command about ist January, 1936. 


PLyMouTH COMMAND.—Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Reginald A. R. Plunkett- 
Ernle-Drax, K.C.B., D.S.O., succeeded Vice-Admiral Sir Eric J. A. Fullerton, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., M.A., as Commander-in-Chief, Plymouth Station, on 11th June. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS.—Rear-Admiral N. F. Laurence, C.B., D.S.O., has been 
appointed Rear-Admiral, Aircraft Carriers, in succession to Rear-Admiral the Hon: 
Sir Alexander R. M. Ramsay, K.C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O., to date 29th August. 


S.N.O., YANGTSE.—Rear-Admiral L. G. E. Crabbe, C.I.E., D.S.O., is to be 
Rear-Admiral and Senior Naval Officer, Yangtse, in succession to Rear-Admiral 
F. G. G. Chilton, C.B., to date 23rd August, and to assume command about 23rd 
October. Passage is being arranged so that Rear-Admiral Crabbe arrives at 
Shanghai about 21st October. x 


CHIEF OF STAFF, Home FLEEtT.—Rear-Admiral B. H. Ramsay, M.V.O., is to 
be Chief of Staff, Home Fleet, to Admiral Sir Roger R. C. Backhouse, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., in succession to Rear-Admiral T. F. P. Calvert, C.V.O., D.S.O., to date 
2oth August. 


CHIEF OF STAFF, MEDITERRANEAN.—Captain G. F. B. Edward-Collins, R.N., 
is to be Chief of Staff, Mediterranean Fleet, to Admiral Sir A. Dudley P. R. Pound, 
K.C.B., with the rank of Commodore, first class, in succession to Rear-Admiral 
R. H. T. Raikes, C.V.O., D.S.O., A.D.C., R.N., to date about 30th October. 


PERSONNEL. 


RESTORATION OF Pay Cuts.—The Government having decided that the state 
of the national finances will permit of the full consolidated rates of full pay, unem- 
ployed pay, half pay, retired pay and salaries being paid as from Ist July, 1935, 
the cuts imposed in 1931 were restored on that date. 

PrizE Awarps.—The Ronald -Megaw Memorial Prize for 1934-35 has been 
awarded to Sub-Lieutenant J. A. Harper, R.N., of H.M.S. “ Whitehall.” 

The Ogilvy Medal for 1935 has been awarded to Lieutenant N. W. Fisher, R.N., 
of H.MLS. ‘ Vernon.” 

Lire INSURANCE FaciLities.—The Admiralty have under consideration pro- 
posals with a view to enabling officers and men of the R.N. and R.M. to insure 
their lives with insurance companies of repute on terms more advantageous than 
they are likely to be able to obtain on their own initiative. 


NEw CONSTRUCTION. 


THE 1933 PROGRAMME.—Launching dates for, the first destroyers of this pro- 
gramme are as follows :—‘‘ Glowworm,” 22nd July, and “ Grafton,” 18th Sep- 
tember, both by Messrs. Thornycroft ; ‘‘ Greyhound ”’ and “ Griffin,” 15th August, 
both by Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd.; ‘‘ Gallant,’’ 29th August, by A. Stephen and 
Sons, Govan. 

The submarine ‘‘ Narwhal”’ is to be launched by Vickers-Armstrongs ‘on 29th 
August. 
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The sloop “‘ Deptford’ commissioned for trials on 20th June at Chatham, 
where she was built in dock. On completion she will relieve the “‘ Lupin ” in the 
Persian Gulf. 

The coastal sloop ‘‘ Kingfisher ’’ commissioned on 18th June as an independent 
command at Chatham, to carry out trials. 

THE 1932 PROGRAMME.—H.M.S. ‘“‘ Woolwich,” destroyer depot-ship, was handed 
over to the Navy by the Fairfield Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., Govan, on 28th June, 
and is to relieve the ‘‘ Sandhurst ’’’ in the Mediterranean. The ‘‘ Woolwich ”’ has 
been designed to meet every probable requirement for destroyer repairs, either to 
hull, machinery, electrical equipment or armament. In the construction of the 
“‘ Woolwich ”’ firms in 87 other towns besides Glasgow were concerned, in places as 
far apart as Arbroath, Cowes, Ipswich, and Bristol. 

THE 1931 PROoGRAMME.—H.M.S. “ Arethusa,”’ first of the new type of 5,200-ton 
cruisers, completed to full complement at Chatham on 12th June for service in the 
Third *Cruiser Squadron in the Mediterranean, where she replaces the ‘‘ Dauntless.” 
The “ Arethusa ”’ left Portland on 11th July for Gibraltar. 

H.M.S. “ Ajax,”” which commissioned at Portsmouth on 15th April with a 
Portsmouth crew for service on the America and West Indies Station, left Ports- 
mouth on 11th June for Malta, arriving on the 16th. She remained a month to 
work up, leaving on the 16th July for Gibraltar and Trinidad. 

New Surps’ Boats.—On 8th July the first of the new type of Admiral’s barge 
was delivered by the British Power Boat Company, of Hythe, Southampton. It 
is a 45-ft. boat, with three 100-h.p. engines, and is lighter, faster and yet quieter 
than the old steam barges. 

H.M.S. “‘ Fury.”—A special correspondent of The Times who attended the 
acceptance trials of H.M.S. “‘ Fury,” one of the destroyers of the ‘ Fearless” 
class, on 18th May, stated that destroyers nowadays are virtually small cruisers. 
The living spaces and cabins in the “ Fury ” are large and airy, and nothing seems . 
to have been left undone for the comfort of the 140 officers and men. She even 
has a canteen and a refrigerator and ice-making plant. In the matter of mechanical 
ventilation and indirect lighting to avoid glare and consequent eye-strain, every 
consideration has been given to the comfort of officers and men. 


EXERCISES AND CRUISES. 


HoME FLEET.—Owing to the Jubilee Review the usual round of visits to coast 
towns and seaside resorts was omitted this year, except for isolated cases. The 
Fleet returned to Portiand on 1oth June and spent a month there before proceeding 
to Spithead for the Review. 

Visir TO THE THAMES.—The following ships visited Southend and London 
River from 15th to 22nd May :— 

Off Southend—battleships ‘‘ Nelson,” “Rodney” and “ Valiant’’; battle 

cruiser‘ Hood”; aircraft carriers ‘‘ Courageous” and “ Furious’; cruiser 
“ Cairo”; destroyer “ Valorous.”’ 

Off Gravesend—cruisers “‘ Orion,’’ ‘‘ Leander,” and “‘ Neptune”; destroyers 
“ Fame ” and “ Fortune.” 

In Tilbury Docks—destroyers “Crusader” and “ Cygnet”; submarines 
“L.zr” and “ L.53.” 
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Off Greenwich—destroyers ‘“‘ Fearless’ and “‘ Forester.” 
Off Greenhithe—destroyers ‘‘ Crescent” and ‘‘ Comet.” 
Opposite Customs House—flotilla leader ‘‘ Kempenfelt.” 


MEDITERRANEAN.—The Mediterranean Fleet, except the Third Cruiser Squadron 
and First Destroyer Flotilla, left Malta on 11th June, and arrived at the home ports 
on 21st June, fourteen days’ leave being given by watches before the ships left to 
take part in the Jubilee Review. The remainder of the Fleet left on station, under 
Rear-Admiral G. H. D’Oyly Lyon, cruised in the Adriatic and the Riviera during 
July. 

East Inp1es.—The new flagship ‘‘ Norfolk ’”’ left Colombo on 6th June for 
Mauritius and East Africa, and was not due to return until the end of August. 
The “‘ Emerald ”’ also made a cruise to East Africa. 


Cu1nA.—Most of the ships have been at Wei-Hai-Wei during the past quarter, 
except for individual vessels on duty at Shanghai, Hankow and other ports. The 
“ Suffolk ’’ left for home in June with the art treasures which will form the nucleus 
of the Chinese Art Exhibition at the Royal Academy next winter. 


Arrica.—The “‘ Rochester ’’ cruised on the West Coast from roth June. The 
“‘ Milford,” after a commission during which she had travelled over 50,000 miles 
and had been farther South than any other British warship, returned to Portsmouth 
in May to recommission. 

AMERICA AND West INp1IES.—The ships remained in company at Bermuda until 
June, when the flagship “‘ York’”’ left for Newfoundland and the St. Lawrence 
with the ‘ Scarborough ’’; the ‘‘ Danze” proceeded to San Pedro and Esquimalt ; 
the “‘ Dragon ”’ for a cruise to Norfolk, Virginia, and the West Indies; and the 
“ Exeter ’’ to cruise on the Pacific coast of South America. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


H.M. sloop “ Hastings,” Captain the Hon. C. P. Hermon-Hodge, D.S.C., 
grounded on 11th June on Shabkutb Reef, off Suakin, while on passage to Port 
Sudan. The ship lay on a rocky bottom and several compartments were flooded. 
Salvage operations were begun by her sister-ship the ‘‘ Penzance,’’ Commander 
FE. H. Longsdon, and tugs from Port Sudan. No casualties were sustained. 

The “‘ Hastings” was making Port Sudan owing to the presence on board of 
a suspected rabid cat. Medical aid was summoned for the sailors who were bitten. 
The ship’s company were transferred to the ‘‘ Penzance,” and stores were also’ 
taken out to lighten ship. On 14th June it was reported that only a Lieutenant 
and six ratings remained on board. The cruiser “‘ Brisbane,” which was coaling at 
Aden, was directed to assist the ‘‘ Hastings,’ and was off Shabkutb from 18th to 
22nd June. 


Prracy IN CHINA, 


On 4th June, H.M. gunboat “ Cicala,’’ Lieutenant-Commander E. R. Conder, 
surprised five pirate sampans which had just looted a junk in the West River, China. 
The junk had a cargo of firewood and ammunition. Fire was opened by the 
“ Cicala ’”’ on the pirates, who made off. One of her officers was placed in charge 
of the junk and the “ Cicala’”’ proceeded to report to the magistrate at Yunghi. 
Later she took part in rounding up suspects and several arrests were made. 
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THE FLEET AIR ARM 


UNITs AT THE REviEw.—The following squadrons and flights were selected to 
take part in the Fly Past at the Jubilee Naval Review :— 


810 Torpedo Bomber Squadron, H.M.S. ‘‘ Courageous.” 


S1r. as v ” ” ” 

821 Spotter Reconnaissance Squadron, H.M.S. ‘‘ Courageous.” 
823 >”? ” ” ””? ” 
lth ez * H.M.S. ‘‘ Furious.” 


” 


820 Torpedo Spotter Reconnaissance Squadron, H.M.S. ‘‘ Courageous. 
800 Fighter Squadron, H.M.S. “‘ Courageous.” 

801 im £3 H.M.S. ‘‘ Furious.” 

Sot’; id R.A.F., Netheravon, for H.M.S. ‘“ Glorious.” 
444 Spotter Reconnaissance Flight, 2nd Battle Squadron. 

407 Fighter Reconnaissance Flight, 2nd Cruiser Squadron. 

en: tx vs fee 1st Cruiser Squadron. 


ROYAL MARINES 


Guarp Duty 1n Lonpon.—With the King’s approval the Royal Marines are 
to come to London to guard the Royal Palaces from 21st August, while the Foot 
Guards, whose normal duty it is, are absent on training. This will be the first time 
in its long history of nearly three hundred years that the Corps has been selected 
for public duties in London; as the King is Colonel-in-Chief, this honour is par- 
ticularly appropriate in the Jubilee Year. 


Crass OF TRAVEL.—Majors, R.M., are entitled, states a new order, to third-class 
travel only when travelling on duty, notwithstanding that they may hold the 
relative rank of Commander at the time under the provisions of article 224, clause 2, 
King’s Regulations and Admiralty Instructions. 


DOMINION NAVIES 


SERVICE LiaBILiTy.—The Admiralty announce that service in a Dominion 
Navy is considered as service in H.M. Fleet equally with service in the Royal 
Navy, and all ratings are liable for draft thereto should the exigencies of the naval 
service require. Volunteers will in all cases first be called for, as hitherto, but should 
the requisite number of suitable volunteers not be available, ratings will be detailed 
for draft in the same way as for service abroad in the Royal Navy. 


ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY 


RETURN OF THE “ BRISBANE.’’—The cruiser “‘ Brisbane,” Captain C. Farquhar 
Smith, arrived at Portsmouth on 12th July from Australia, to be prepared for 
disposal. She brought officers and men for the ship’s company of the new cruiser 
“ Sydney,”’ which is due to join the Australian Fleet in October. 


ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY 


Sir CHARLES KincsmiLL.—Admiral Sir Charles E. Kingsmill, Kt., first Director 
of the Naval Service of Canada, from 1908 to 1920, died on 15th July at Ottawa 
at the age of eighty. Sir Charles was born in Ontario, entered the Royal Navy in 
1869, served as a Lieutenant in Egypt and the Soudan and as a Captain commanded 
H.M.S. ‘“‘ Dominion” in 1906-07, after which he was lent for service under the 
Canadian Government. 
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ROYAL INDIAN NAVY 


COMPLETION OF THE “ INDUs.’’—The new sloop “ Indus,’’ Commander E. M. 
Bayfield, after completion by Messrs. Hawthorn Leslie and Co., Ltd., on the Tyne, 
arrived at Portland on gth April and, after carrying out an independent shake-down 
cruise, joined up with the First Minesweeping Flotilla of the Royal Navy. She took 
part in the Naval Review, and was due to leave on 29th July and to arrive at 
Bombay on 1st September. 


FOREIGN NAVIES 


FRANCE 


MINISTER OF MaRINE.—As a result of the political and financial crisis during 
the first week of June, M. Laval succeeded in completing a Cabinet on 7th June, 
at a second attempt after M. Piétri had attempted the task unsuccessfully. M. 
Piétri continued in office as Minister of Marine. 


FLEET MAN@:UvRES.—Manceuvres which were stated to be on a larger scale 
than any others in the French Navy since the War began on 27th June. M. Piétri, 
Minister of Marine, inspected the fleet from the destroyer “‘ Gerfaut,’’ and afterwards 
witnessed the exercises from the battleship ‘“‘ Provence.” The first squadron 
consisted of 7 cruisers, 12 destroyers, 12 torpedo boats and 12 submarines. The 
second squadron included 2 battleships, 2 cruisers, and the same number of torpedo 
craft as the first. 


New Cruisers.—The cruiser ‘“‘ La Galissonniére,’’ first of the new class of 
7,600-ton cruisers, began her trials at Brest in June. The “ Marseillaise,”’ of the 
same class, was launched at St. Nazaire on 17th July. Speaking at the banquet 
following the launch, M. Piétri, Minister of Marine, said that in 1921 the effective 
French Fleet had fallen to about 300,000 tons. In 1935, it totalled 700,000 tons, 
including the ships on the current programme. This figure bore witness both to 
the extent of the damage to be made good and to the vigour of the remedy. First 
they considered the submarine fleet, the indispensable guardian of their unprotected 
coasts ; then torpedo boats and destroyers, and finally cruisers. They had the most 
powerful submarine force in the world; their destroyers were the fastest ; and as 
for cruisers, the trials of the elder sister of the ‘‘ Marseillaise ’’ gave reason to hope 
that these ships would establish unequalled speed records. , 


New FLotiLia LEApErs,.—On trial during May, the flotilla leader “‘ Le Terrible ” 
reached a speed of 45.25 knots, and her sister ship, “ L’Audacieux,’’ 43.2 knots. 
with 100,000 horse-power. The designed speed was 37 knots with 74,000 horse- 


power. 

Nava Arr ExPERIENCE.—In order to give them better facilities for acquiring 
practical knowledge of aviation, Capitaines de Vaisseau and Capitaines de Fregate, 
appointed to commands at sea, on awaiting appointment will undergo a course 
with the Air Force of the region in which they are stationed. Air courses are also 
being instituted each year for officers of the sea-going comimands. 


INCREASED TERM OF SERvICE.—As from Ist July, 1935, the term of service of 
the inscrits maritimes was increased to 30 months with an intermediate stage of 
27 months, 


, 


Visir TO GERMANY.—The despatch vessel ‘‘ Ailette’ arrived at Swinemunde 
on 17th June on a five-day visit. This was stated to be the first visit of a French 
warship to Germany since the War. 
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GERMANY 


NEW PROGRAMME.—The German naval construction programme for 1935 was 
published in Berlin on 8th July. It is the first instalment towards building up the 
German Fleet to the level of 35 per cent. of that of the British Navy, agreed upon 
at the Anglo-German meetings in June. The following new vessels, it was announced, 
are already on the stocks or will be laid down this year :-— 


Two battleships, each of 26,000 tons, with II-in. guns ; 

Two cruisers, each of 10,000 tons, with 7.8-in. guns ; 

Sixteen destroyers, each of 1,625 tons, with 5-in. guns (laid down 1934-35) ; 

Twenty submarines, each of 250 tons, of which the first went into service 
on 29th June, and two others are afloat; six submarines, each of 500 tons ; 
and two submarines, each of 750 tons. 


Plans for the construction of the first aircraft carrier and for further men of war 
to be laid down in 1936 and following years are in course of preparation. 


(See also International Situation, p. 624.) 


“Navy WEEK” at KreLt.—The Senior Officer in the Baltic, Vice-Admiral 
Albrecht, on 11th June opened the “‘ Navy Week” at Kiel. Modelled closely on 
the arrangements of the British ‘‘ Navy Week,”’ it is to be a regular institution, and 
is intended to bring the public into closer contact with Germany’s new and growirfg 
Navy. Among the events arranged for the 1935 Week was the return of the cruiser 
** Karlsruhe ”’ from her world cruise. 





ITALY 


NAvAL STRENGTH.—It was officially announced at Rome on 5th July that the 
Committee of Admirals had concluded its labours with a meeting at the Palazzo 
Venezia which lasted for two hours. Signor Mussolini, as Minister of Marine, 
presided, and the Duke of Genoa and twelve other Admirals were present. The 
official statement said that “a number of measures were decided upon to increase 
the efficiency of our naval forces.”’ 


On 15th July it was announced that the , Ministry of Marine had ordered the 
immediate construction of ten submarines, which will be launched in the early part 
of the year ending on 27th October, 1936. 

Nxw Battiresuips.—Referring to the two 35,000-ton battleships laid down on 
28th October last year, Admiral Cavagnari, Under-Secretary of the Navy, has stated 
that they will have a large radius of action with the greatest. speed obtainable— 
notably superior to the battleships of other nations; they will be well protected and 
armed. ‘‘ To-day—and for no short period—they represent the most powerful ships 
in the world,” he said. 


JAPAN 


COMPARATIVE EFFICIENCY OF NEw Suips.—In answer to questions in the House 
of Representatives, the Minister of the Navy agreed with the suggestion that the 
latest Japanese warships were more efficient than their foreign contemporaries. 
This, he said, was due to their offensive and defensive qualities being improved 
at the expense of comfort. He also claimed superior skill in shipbuilding. 


Because they have more arms and equipment, Japanese ships carry a larger 
erew than those of the same tonnage in the British and American navies. 
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Doubtless these statements seemed satisfactory to a political audience, 
although naval opinion in this country will not accept them without important 
reservations. 


ANNUAL Mane@uvres.—It is now assumed officially that Grand Manceuvres 
are an essential feature of the annual training programme. They are said to be a 
necessity to provide training for the increased personnel required * man ships 
which are nearing completion. 


POLAND 


New Destroyers.—Two destroyers are building at the yard of Messrs. J. S. 
White and Co., Cowes. On 17th July, the Polish Ambassador, Count Raczynski, 
visited Cowes for the ceremony of laying the keel and closing the first rivets of one 
of them. The new vessels will, it is claimed, be the largest and fastest ever built 
in England. 


First Visir TO GERMANY.—On 25th June, the Polish destroyers “ Burza”’ 
and “‘ Wicher ”’ left Gdynia for Kiel in response to an invitation from the German 
Government. They spent three days with the German naval forces there—the first 
official visit of Polish men-of-war to a German port. 


PORTUGAL 


REORGANIZATION PROGRAMME.—A Lisbon message on 30th May announced the 
approval by the Portuguese National Assembly of £65,000,000 for the reorganization 
of defence forces and the general economic reconstruction of the country. The 
schemes, part of a fifteen-year plan, include the carrying out of the second part 
of the naval programme, providing 14 new war vessels in addition to the 14 built 
during the last five years. Rearmament of the Army and Air Force is also contem- 
plated, as well as the construction of new roads, railway lines, and aerodromes. 

New ConstructTion.—The second of the sloops built by Messrs. Hawthorn 
Leslie, and named the ‘‘ Bartolomeu Dias,’’ was handed over to the Portuguese 
Navy on 15th May. 

The destroyer ‘‘ Tejo ”’ was launched on 4th May at Lisbon, where she is being 
built by Messrs. Yarrow. 

The “‘ Golfinho,” third and last of the submarines built by Vickers, has been 
delivered. 


SWEDEN 


TRAINING SuHip Visit.—The coast defence ship ‘‘ Oscar II’’ anchored in the 
Thames off Gravesend on 20th June, and remained for five days. 


UNITED STATES 


FLEET MaNnceuvres.—In a statement on 31st May, Mr. Swanson, Secretary of 
the Navy, announced that the results of fleet problem XVI, conducted by the 
Fleet during its manoeuvres in the Eastern Pacific, were highly gratifying. The 
problem consisted in general of :—(a) A movement of forces from training areas to 
positions from which to commence the problem; (b) an advance of the opposing 
forces to their respective defensive positions, preceded by the necessary scouting 
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operations and culminating in a fleet engagement; and (c) the return of the con- 
centrated fleet to its base. The entire fleet, said the Secretary, was then safely in 
Pearl Harbour and with a little space to spare. Despite three regrettable accidents 
resulting in the loss of eight lives the factor of safety was high. Over 500 planes, 
nearly 200 ships and 50,000 officers and men participated in this problem, steaming 
and flying a total of millions of miles under conditions approximating those of 
war-time. 

NEw PROGRAMME.—On Ioth July, Mr. Swanson, Secretary for the Navy, 
announced that the naval construction programme for the fiscal year beginning 
1st July, 1936, would include 12 destroyers, 6 submarines, and possibly a battleship. 
He emphasized that the American Navy was “ not starting any competition,”’ 
and that 54 warships—36 destroyers and 18 submarines—would be required to 
bring the fleet up to Treaty strength by 1942. 

OFFICER STRENGTH.—In a statement on the navy’s requirements in officers 
made to the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs by Rear-Admiral W. D. Leahy, 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, he said that the total number needed ashore and 
afloat was 7,941, including 6,531 line officers. These figures would also include 
2,370 line officers to provide aviators for the 1,910 aeroplanes of the Treaty navy. 


THE Loss oF THE “ Macon.”—The Court of Inquiry into the loss of the U.S. 
naval airship ““ Macon ” on 12th February was able to come to no definite conclusion 
regarding the cause of the accident. Either a gust of wind or the giving way of 
some part of the ship’s structure was the direct cause of the deflation of gas cells, 
which put the airship out of control and led to her subsequent breaking up. 

























































ARMY NOTES 


HOME 


THE JUBILEE ARMY REVIEW. 


A military review was held by H.M. the King as part of the Silver Jubilee 
celebrations, at Rushmoor Arena, Aldershot, on 13th July. The troops of the 
Aldershot Command marched past His Majesty, being accompanied by several new 
mechanized units. 

The King, followed by his four sons, arrived at the saluting base at 11.30 a.m 
He was attended by his aides-de-camp, by members of the Army Council, a number 
of high State officials, as well as by some Indian Princes. Colonels of Regiments 
in several cases marched past at the head of their regiments. The order of the 
march past was the following :— 


General Sir J. Francis Gathorne-Hardy, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C.: 
and Headquarters staff, Aldershot Command. 


1st Cavalry Brigade (Brigadier F. W. Bullack Marsham, D.S.O., M.C.) :— 
3rd Brigade, R.H.A. 
The Queen’s Bays. 
3rd Carabineers. 
4th Queen’s Own Hussars. 
1st Field Squadron, R.E. 
“D” Troop, Calvary Div. Signals. 


1st Division (Major-General J. Kennedy, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.: :— 
11th Field Brigade, R.A. 
1st Light Brigade, R.A. 
1st Divisional R.E. 
1st Divisional Signals. 


1st Infantry Brigade (Guards) :— 
2nd Bn. Grenadier Guards. 
tst Bn. Coldstream Guards. 
2nd Bn. The Queen’s Royal Regt. 
2nd Bn. The West Yorkshire Regt. 


2nd Infantry Brigade :— 
2nd Bn. The Royal Norfolk Regt. 
1st Bn. The Welch Regt. 
2nd Bn. The Northamptonshire Regt. 
2nd Bn. The Wiltshire Regt. 

3rd Infantry Brigade :— 

2nd Bn. The Buffs. 

2nd Bn. The Cameronians. 

1st Bn. The O. and B.L.I. 

The Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
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1st Divisional Detachment. 
2nd Division (Major-General A. P. Wavell, C.B., C.M.G., M.C.) : — 
13th Field Brigade, R.A. 
2nd Divisional R.E. 
2nd Divisional Signals. 
5th Infantry Brigade :— 
2nd Bn. The King’s Own Royal Regt. 
2nd Bn. The East Yorkshire Regt. 
1st Bn. The Worcestershire Regt. 
2nd Bn. The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders. 
6th Infantry Brigade :— 
2nd Bn. The Royal Warwickshire Regt. 
2nd Bn. The D:C.L.I. 
1st Bn. The South Staffs Regt. 
ist Bn. The Durham L.I. 
R.A.S.C. :— 
2nd Divisional Detachment. 
R.A.M.C. :— 
Detachment. 
Mechanized Army Troops :— 
roth Field Brigade, R.A. 
4th Light Brigade, R.A. 
2nd Medium Brigade, R.A. 
2nd Bn. Royal Tank Corps. 
R.A.0.C. Repair Detachment. 
ist Air Defence Brigade. 
1st Anti-Aircraft Brigade, R.A. 
1st A.A. Searchlight Group, R.E., 
and Royal Signals. 

After the Review the King sent the following message to the General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Aldershot Command :—- 

“ It has given me the greatest pleasure to review once again the Troops of the 
Aldershot Command, and I can say without hesitation that their appearance on 
parade was in every way up to the standard that 1 have learned to expect of them. 
The precision and smartness with which the Review was carried out reflect the 
utmost credit on all ranks, and I fully recognize the amount of work entailed in 
achieving this successful result. 


“ Please convey to all ranks of the Aldershot Command my sincere congratula- 
tions and good wishes.” 


HoNouURS ON THE OccasION oF His MAjrEsty’s SILVER JUBILEE 


On the occasion of H.M. the King’s Birthday, and in commemoration of the 
completion of the twenty-fifth year of H.M.’s Reign, the King has approved that 
the following regiments shall in future enjoy the distinction of ‘‘ Royal ” :— 
5th Inniskilling Dragoon Guards. 

The Buffs (East Kent Regiment). 
The Northumberland Fusiliers. 
The Norfolk Regiment. 
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These regiments will henceforth be designated :— 
5th Royal Inniskilling Dragoon Guards. 
The Buffs (Royal East Kent Regiment). 
The Royal Northumberland Fusiliers. 
The Royal Norfolk Regiment. 


H.M. the King has further approved that the 5th Royal Inniskilling Dragoon 
Guards be permitted to change their facings from Primrose to Royal Blue, and that 
the undermentioned regiments be permitted to retain their present facings :— 


The Buffs (Royal East Kent Regiment). 
The Royal Northumberland Fusiliers. 
The Royal Norfolk Regiment. 


H.M. the King has also approved of the additional title of ‘‘ The Duke of York’s 
Own ”’ being added to that of The East Yorkshire Regiment, which will henceforth 
be designated ‘‘ The East Yorkshire Regiment (The Duke of York’s Own).”’ 

To commemorate the same occasion H.M. the King has approved the following 
appointments :— 

H.R.H. the Princess Royal, G.B.E., Colonel-in-Chief, The Royal Scots, to be 
Colonel-in-Chief, The Corps of Royal Signals ; 

Major H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, Earl of Ulster, K.G., K.T., K.P. 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., 1oth Hussars, Personal Aide-de-Camp to the King, to be 
Colonel-in-Chief, The Gloucestershire Regiment ; 

H.R.H. the Duchess of York, G.B.E., Colonel-in-Chief, King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry, to be Honorary Colonel, 14th London Regiment, Territorial Army. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS. 
H.M. the King has approved the following appointments :— 


General Sir Alexander E. Wardrop, K.C.B., C.M.G., Colonel-Commandant, 
Royal Horse Artillery, Colonel 2/9th Jat Regiment, to be Aide-de-Camp General to 
H.M. the King; Colonel (temporary Brigadier) F. S. Thackeray, D.S.O., M.C., 
and Colonel G. J. Giffard, D.S.O., as Aides-de-Camp to the King, in succession to 
Colonel H. D. Goldsmith, D.S.O., and Colonel H. Street, D.S.O., who have retired. 


Major-General W. K. Venning, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C., as Colonel, The 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, in succession to Brigadier-General M. N. Turner, 
C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., who has attained the age limit for the appointment. 

Major-General D. J. Collins, C.B., C.M.G., M.D., as Colonel-Commandant, 
Royal Army Medical Corps, in succession to Major-General Sir Alfred P. Blenkinsop, . 
K.C.B., C.M.G., who has attained the age limit for the appointment. 


New FrieLp-MARSHAL.—H.M. the King has approved the promotion of General 
Sir Archibald A. Montgomery-Massingberd, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., LL.D., Colonel 
Commandant, Royal Artillery, Colonel Commandant, Royal Tank Corps, Colonel 
Commandant, zoth Burma Rifles, Indian Army, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
to the rank of Field-Marshal, in succession to the late Field-Marshal the Viscount 
Byng, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O., D.C.L., LL.D., Colonel, 1oth Royal Hussars 
(Prince of Wales’s Own). 


The following appointments have been announced :— 


Lieutenant-General Sir Ivo L. B. Vesey, K.C.B., K.B.E., C.M.G., D.S.O., to 
be General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Southern Command, India, with effect 
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from 25th March next, in succession to General Sir George D. Jeffreys, K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O., C.M.G., who is due to vacate the appointment on that date, on completion 
of tenure. 

Lieutenant-General W. W. Pitt-Taylor, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., to be General 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Western Command, India, with effect from 25th 
March next, in succession to Lieutenant-General Sir Ivo Vesey. 

Lieutenant-General J. E. S. Brind, K.B.E., C.B.,C.M.G., D.S.O., to be Lieuenant 
of the Tower of London, in succession to Lieutenant-General Pitt-Taylor. 

Major-General S. J. P. Scobell, C.M.G., D.S.O., to be Commander, Bombay 
District, Southern Command, India, in succession to Major-General H. Needham, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., who will vacate the appointment on completion of tenure on 
25th November, 1935. The appointment of Major-General Scobell as Commander 
of the 48th (South Midland) Division, Territorial Army, with effect from 1st June, 
1935, which was announced in November last, has been cancelled, and Major-General 
S. S. Butler, C.M.G., D.S.O., has been appointed Commander of the Division in 
suecession to Major-General C. G. Fuller, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

The War Office announces that Major-General W. G. S. Dobbie, C.B., C.M.G.» 
D.S.O., has been appointed General Officer Commanding, Malaya, in succession to 
Major-General E. O. Lewin, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., who has been appointed Com- 
mander, 55th (West Lancashire) Division, Territorial Army. These appointments 
will take effect during next autumn. 

Brigadier L. V. Bond to be Commandant, School of Military Engineering (also 
Inspector of the Royal Engineers and Commanding Chatham Area and Depot, 
Royal Engineers), the appointment to take effect early in November next. 

Colonel W. P. MacArthur, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P.1I., Honorary Physician 
to the King, Deputy Director-General, Army Medical Services at the War Office, 
has been selected for appointment as Commandant, Royal Army Medical College, 
and promotion to Major-General from 26th September, 1935, in succession to Major- 
General R. B. Ainsworth, D.S.O., O.B.E., Honorary Physician to the King, who 
retires on that date. 

Colonel G. A. D. Harvey, C.M.G., Assistant Director of Medical Services, London 
District, has been selected for promotion to the rank of Major-General with effect 
from 6th October, 1935, and to be a Deputy Director of Medical Services in India, 
in succession to Major-General J. F. Martin, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., M.B., Honorary 
Surgeon to the King, who will vacate the appointment on completion of four years 
as a Major-General. 

The following promotions have been made :— 

Colonel W. Green, D.S.0.; Colonel H. M. Wilson, D.S.O.; Colonel A. L. 
Ransome, D.S.O., M.C.; Colonel A. F. Brooke, D.S.O.; Colonel M. G. H. Barker, 
D.S.O. ; Colonel D. S. Collins, D.S.O., to be Major-Generals. 

Colonel H. M. J. Perry, O.B.E., Honorary Surgeon to the King, Director and 
Professor of Pathology, Royal Army Medical College, will be promoted to the rank 
of Major-General (supernumerary), with effect from 26th September, 1935, and will 
continue in his present appointment. 


ORGANIZATION AND NOMENCLATURE. 
Royat ARTILLERY.—(1) H.M. the King has approved of the conversion of the 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th Light Brigades, Royal Artillery, into mechanized Army 
Field Brigades, Royal Artillery, and of their re-designation as follows :— 
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Present Designation. New Designation, 
1st Light Brigade, R.A. .. .. 29th Field Brigade, R.A. (Army). 
6th Light Battery, R.A. .. .. ro6th Field Battery, R.A. 
8th Light Battery, R.A. .. .. ro8th Field Battery, R.A. 
roth Light Battery, R.A. .. rroth Field Battery, R.A. 
2nd Light Brigade, R.A. .. .. 30th Field Brigade, R.A. (Army). 
*r11th Light Battery, R.A. .. Irith Field Battery, R.A. 
*r2th Light Battery, R.A. .. 112th Field Battery, R.A, 
*17th Light Battery, R.A. .. 117th Field Battery, R.A. 
3rd Light Brigade, R.A. .. .. 31st Field Brigade, R.A. (Army). 
16th Light Battery, R.A... .. 116th Field Battery, R.A. (How.). 
18th Light Battery, R.A... .. 118th Field Battery, R.A. (How.). 
19th Light Battery, R.A... .. 119th Field Battery, R.A. 
4th Light Brigade, R.A. .. .. 32nd Field Brigade, R.A. (Army). 
15th Light Battery, R.A... .. 115th Field Battery, R.A. (How.). 
2oth Light Battery, R.A... .. 120th Field Battery, R.A. (How.). 
21st Light Battery, R.A... .. I21st Field Battery, R.A. 
5th Light Brigade, R.A. .. .. 33rd Field Brigade, R.A. (Army). 
ist Light Battery, R.A. .. .. trorst Field Battery, R.A. 
13th Light Battery, R.A... .. 113th Field Battery, R.A. (How.). 


14th Light Battery, R.A... .. 114th Field Battery, R.A. (How.). 
* After relief, 1935-36. 


The conversion and re-designation of the 4th Light Brigade, Royal Artillery, 
will take place with effect from 30th June, 1935. The dates of the conversion and 
re-designation of the remaining units will be notified in due course. 


(2) H.M. the King has approved of the formation at home of the rst and 2nd 
Anti-Aircraft Machine Gun Batteries, Royal Artillery, with effect from 1st April, 
1935, to be brigaded with the rst and 2nd Anti-Aircraft Brigades, Royal Artillery, 
respectively. 





RoyaL ENGINEERS.—H.M. the King has approved the following changes in 
the organization of the Royal Engineers :— 
Formation of Fortress Royal Engineers, Malaya, consisting of— 
Headquarters. 
41st (Fortress) Company). 
A new Anti-Aircraft Searchlight Company to be designated 30th (Fortress) 
Company. 
Formation of Fortress Royal Engineers, Hong Kong, consisting of— 
Headquarters. 
40th (Fortress) Company. 
22nd (Fortress) Company—formerly designated 22nd Anti-Aircraft Search- 
light Company. 
Formation of Fortress Royal Engineers, Malta, consisting of — 
Headquarters, 
24th (Fortress) Company. 
16th (Fortress) Company—formerly designated 16th Anti-Aircraft Search- 
light Company. 
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Formation of Fortress Royal Engineers, Gibraltar, consisting of— 


Headquarters. 
1st (Fortress) Company (reorganized as a mixed Defence Electric Light and 


Anti-Aircraft Searchlight Company). 
A new mixed Defence Electric Light and Anti-Aircraft Searchlight Company 


to be designated 32nd (Fortress) Company. 
Ist Anti-Aircraft Searchlight Battalion to be redesignated rst Anti-Aircraft 
Searchlight Group, Royal Engineers. 
6th and 15th (Field Park) Companies (cadres) to be expanded to full establish- 
ment. 
18th (Field Park) Company (cadre) to be absorbed into 6th (Field Park) Company, 
Royal Engineers. 
Roya Corps oF SIGNALS—-REORGANIZATION OF SIGNAL UNITS FOR SERVICE 
witH Roya Tank Corps ForRMATIONS.—H.M. the King has approved of :— 
(a) The formation of Tank Brigade Signals and the absorption therein of 
Nos. 1 to 4 Tank Signal Sections, Royal Corps of Signals, with effect 
from 1st April, 1935, and 
(6) the following redesignation of Tank Signal Sections, Royal Corps of 


Signals :— 

Present Designation. New Designation. 
No. 6 Tank Signal Section. . - .. 4th Tank Signal Section. 
No. 5 Tank Signal Section. . “i .. 6th Tank Signal Section. 


Royat Army SERvICcE Corps.—(1) The further reorganization of certain 
mechanical transport units at home to form companies on a standard organization 
has been approved. 

(2) The organization and establishment of No. 26 Company has been modified 
to conform to the new organization. 

(3) The formation of two new standard companies to be numbered 53 and 54 
has also been approved. : 
DESIGNATION. 

Army Aupit StarFr.—The title ‘“‘ Local Auditor ” will in future be replaced by 
** Army Auditor,” and that of “ Financial Adviser and Local Auditor” by “ Financial 
Adviser and Auditor.” 

ABBREVIATED TITLES OF REGIMENTS.—The titles for official correspondence 
and the abbreviated titles of the regiments mentioned below will be as follows :— 


Regiment. Title for Official Abbreviated 
Correspondence. Title, 
5th Royal Inniskilling 5th Royal Inniskilling 5th Innis. D.G. 
Dragoon Guards. Dragoon Guards. 
The Buffs (Royal East The Buffs ia .. The Buffs. 


Kent Regiment). 

The Royal North- The Royal Northumber-_ R. North’d Fus. 
umberland Fusiliers. land Fusiliers. 

The Royal Norfolk The Royal Norfolk Regi- R. Norfolk R. 
Regiment. ment. 

The East Yorkshire The East Yorkshire Regi- E. York R. 
Regiment (The ment. 
Duke of York’s 
Own). 
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TERRITORIAL ARMY 
THE KinG’s Mepat.—H.M. the King has been graciously pleased to approve 
the grant of ‘‘ The King’s Medal,” to be awarded annually, to the Champion Shot 
of the Territorial Army. 


STRENGTH.—The latest official returns show that during the month of May, 
1935, 4,052 recruits were taken on the strength of the Territorial Army. This is 
an increase of 956 recruits compared with the number approved in April last. 


The number of recruits obtained in each Command during May was as follows :— 
Eastern Command, 471; London District, 363; Northern Command, 1,028 ; 
Scottish Command, 564 ; Southern Command, 480; and Western Command, 1,146. 


The total strength of the Territorial Army (other ranks) on 1st June, 1935, was 
124,762 ; this is 872 more than on 1st May, 1935, and a decrease of 1,999 compared 
with the strength on 1st June, 1934. 


The strengths of the 14 Infantry Divisions on 1st June, 1935, were as follows 
(the corresponding figures on 1st May being shown in brackets) :—51st (Highland) 
Division, 8,393 (8,408) ; 50th (Northumbrian) Division, 8,190 (8,102) ; 53rd (Welsh) 
Division, 8,051 (7,927); 42nd (East Lancashire) Division, 7,945 (7,806); 43rd 
(Wessex) Division, 7,686 (7,657); 49th (West Riding) Division, 7,450 (7,401) ; 
46th (North Midland) Division, 7,379 (7,289); 55th (West Lancashire) Division, 
7,167 (7,102); 52nd (Lowland) Division, 7,107 (7,120); 44th (Home Counties) 
Division, 6,870 (6,865) ; 48th (South Midland) Division, 6,858 (6,810) ; 54th (East 
Anglian) Division, 6,646 (6,650) ; 56th (1st London) Division, 5,653 (5,611); and 
47th (2nd London) Division, 5,237 (5,174). : 

The number of officers of the Territorial Army on 1st June, 1935, was 7,116: 
this is an increase of 38 during the month, and the number is 1,991 short of establish- 
ment. 


DOMINION FORCES 


BESTOWAL OF THE TITLE “ RoyAL”’ ON CERTAIN REGIMENTS OF THE UNION 
oF SouTH AFRICA DEFENCE Forces.—The King, on the occasion of His Majesty’s 
Birthday, has approved of the bestowal of the title ‘‘ Royal” on the 1st and 2nd 
Natal Carbineers and the Durban Light Infantry. 

Henceforth the designations of these regiments will be :— 

The Royal Natal Carbineers (First). 
The Royal Natal Carbineers (Second). 
The Royal Durban Light Infantry. 

REGIMENTAL ALLIANCES.—The Edmonton Regiment, Non-Permanent Active 
Militia of Canada, to be allied to the 47th Battalion (The Wide Bay Regiment), 
Australian Military Forces. 

The 46th Battalion, Australian Military Forces, to the Rand Light Infantry, 
Active Citizen Force, Union of South Africa Defence Forces. 


INDIAN ARMY 


APPOINTMENT.—Major-General G. M. Lindsay, C.M.G:,, D.S.O., has been 
appointed Commander, Presidency and Assam District, India, in succession to 
Major-General H. J. Huddleston, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C., Colonel, The Dorset- 
shire Regiment, who has been appointed to command the Baluchistan District, 
with effect from 7th September next. 
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Tue Kinc’s MepaL.—The medal with clasp “‘ 1934’ for the champion shot of 
the military forces in India has been won by Lance-Corporal A. Thurbon, rst 
Battalion The Norfolk Regiment. 


FOREIGN 


ITALY AND ABYSSINIA ! 


On 7th May a fresh mobilization of troops was ordered in Italy which affected 
some 200,000 men. These troops comprised :— 
(a) The “‘ Sabauda” Division, with headquarters at Cagliari, in Sicily. 
(6) The ‘‘ March 23” and “ October 28 ’’ Divisions of the Fascist Militia. 
(c) Four independent battalions of Fascist Militia with headquarters at 
Palermo, Cuneo, Ravenna and Forli. 
(d) The balance of the 1913 class, which had been released after six months’ 
service with the colours. 
On 31st May a further mobilization order was issued ; this affected :— 
(a) The “ Gran Sasso ”’ Division—strength 15,000. 
(6) The creation of a second line division to replace the above formation 
whilst serving in East Africa. 
(c) A third division of Fascist Militia with a corresponding fourth division 
to replace it at home—strength of each, 12,000 men. 
The general conclusions to be drawn from these measures is that Italy is showing 
great care in raising second-line formations for service at home with a view to 
replacing those troops that are being ordered abroad. 


SOVIET UNION 


Until recent years not much was known of the constitution and work of the - 
Forces of the U.S.S.R., more generally styled the Red Army. Then, in 1932, 
M. Pierre Cot, the French Minister for Aviation, visited Russia, in company with 
a number of French air officers. The party, on return to France, expressed high 
approval of what they had seen of the Russian air forces? In May, 1934, there 
appeared a book by three Swedish officers, well qualified either by residence in 
Russia or owing to their professional position, to write on Russian matters. This 
work is well informed as to fact; it gives a complete picture of the Red Army, 
although containing little of a critical nature.* A more incisive and less flattering 
work appeared in Germany at the same time from the pen of one A. Zaitzoff. 
Then in the summer of 1934 an Italian deputation, headed by General Grazioli, 
visited the Soviet Union where it was entertained in a lavish manner. A report 
of this visit appeared in the Italian press. From these and other sources a fair 
insight into the Red Army can now be gained. 

Great changes have been at work in the Red Army during the past few years ; 
these have all tended to bring the system of command and the tactics of that 
army more and more into harmony with normal European practice. 





1 See JouRNAL for May, 1935, “‘ International Situation,” p. 411. 


2 See R.U.S.I. Journat for February, 1935, p. 117. 
* “ Russlands: Riistung,’”’ by F. Rydeberg, C. Kempff and G. Gardin. (See 


Feb. No. R.U.S.I. JourNAL, p. 466.) 
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The High Command in Peace.—As late as 20th June, 1934, the momentous step 
was taken of abolishing ‘‘ The Revolutionary War Council of the Soviet Union.” 
By this measure the sole control of the Red Army devolved into the hands of 
Voroshiloff, the People’s Commissar for Defence. Previously this official had been 
little more than the chairman of a body of officers and others who were to direct the 
Soviet forces both in peace and war. Voroshiloff’s office was renamed the “‘ People’s 
Commissariat for the Defence of the Soviet Union ”’ ; it is now the virtual equivalent 
of a Ministry of Defence. The Commissar has two assistants; the first of these. 
is Director of the Political Administration of the Red Army ”’ ; the second is head 
of the ‘‘ Armament Office.’’ Under the Commissar’s control there also stands a 
third assistant, the Director of the new Air Defence Office, who is also head of the 
Soviet Air Force. 

The ‘‘ Staff of the Red Army”’ is placed directly under the Commissar: it 
comprises sections dealing with Operations, Organization, Mobilization, Com- 
munications (inclusive of Railways), Intelligence, Espionage and Military. 
Topography. The Inspectorates of the various arms are now combined into a 
Training Section which is also directly under the Commissar. 


The ‘“‘ Armament Office ”’ controls the extensive branch dealing with motoriza- 
tion and mechanization, the Artillery Branch, the Chemical Warfare Branch ; also 
the branches dealing with Engineer and Signal equipment respectively. 

The ‘‘ Administrative Office ” of the Red Army is divided into sections dealing 
with Recruitment and Personnel, Military Educational Establishment (not including 
the Staff College which is placed directly under_the Commissar) and Remounts ; 
there is also a ‘‘ Command Section,” dealing with Personal questions. 


The Commanders-in-chief of the various military districts, including the Far 
Eastern Army, are directly responsible to the Commissar. Another section is 
concerned with the navy. 


It will be seen that the Commissar himself directly controls the subordinate 
offices, two of which are each directed by one of his assistants respectively, in 
addition to ten commanders of armies and districts, 


The Troops.—There are two different natures of service in the Russian Army 

which are represented by two distinct types of higher formation :— 
(a) ‘‘ Cadre’”’ (long-service) Formations ; 
(6.) Territorial (short-service) Formations. 

In peace there are 25 Infantry ‘‘ Cadre ”’ divisions, the rank and file of which 
serve 2 years; there are 47 Territorial divisions. In the latter the officers, N.C.O.s 
and regular long-service personnel make up some Io to 17 per cent. of the establish- 
ment: The rank and file serve three months in their first year and one month in their 
second year. Some part of the training of the Territorial soldier can be carried out 
in the vicinity of hishome. There are also one “ mixed”’ division and nine reserve 
divisions. All these divisions should form 23 army corps. In the cavalry arm 
there are nine ‘“‘ cadre’’ cavalry divisions, six territorial cavalry divisions, eight 
“cadre ’’ cavalry brigades, four motor brigades. 

When fully mobilized for war it is calculated that there would be set up about 
133 infantry divisions, 15 cavalry divisions and 8 cavalry brigades. In addition, 
there should be at least 1,500 tanks. But these figures will shortly be largely 
modified in view of the changes named below. 

Recruitment.—The annual contingent of recruits amounts to 1,200,000. One- 
third of these are rejected partly on grounds of physique, but chiefly owing to 
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“‘ political untrustworthiness.” Recruits who attain a certain educational standard 
are trained as reserve officers. A varying number of recruits is allotted to war 
industry, in which case some military training is carried out simultaneously with 
normal industrial work. The rejected men are incorporated in the Landsturm 
where they serve three years “ without arms behind the front”; this service is 
carried out in the vicinity of troops employed on some defence work. 


Recruits for service with troops are most carefully selected, and the intensive 
propaganda to which they have already been subjected should guarantee their 
being well prepared for service. In spite of the food difficulties that have been 
prevalent in Russia, it may be assumed that the present day Russian, thanks to 
his natural hardihood and physique, does not compare unfavourably with his 
contemporaries of Western Europe. 

Organization.—The Red infantry is organized after the German model. But 
the establishment of machine guns per regiment is lower than in the Japanese and 
Polish armies—go as compared with 132 or 117. It is said that the deficiency in 
light machine guns, which was serious, has now been made good. 

The Artillery is organized into batteries of three guns apiece. There are ten 
batteries per infantry division (6 of field guns and 4 of howitzers). This compares 
with the 12 batteries allotted to the Japanese or Polish armies. The deficiency is 
now being reduced by the allotment of two batteries of 76mm. guns to every 
infantry regiment. But this brings the total of guns per division to no more than 
48; the Japanese division possesses 64. 

In the matter of heavy artillery the Red Army is definitely weak. Only quite 
recently there were formed corps, artillery regiments and a central heavy artillery 
reserve. On an average there cannot be more than two heavy batteries per division. 
The anti-aircraft artillery is also weak ; there exists about one battery per division. 


The cavalry regiment is divided into 4 squadrons of 4 troops, 1 heavy machine 
gun squadron (16 guns), 1 communication detachment. 

Mechanization—In 1934 Voroshiloff declared that 70 per cent. of the personnel ~ 
of the Red Army are occupied in technical work. In 1933 the mechanical h.p. of 
the whole army in proportion to men worked out at 7.74 h.p. per man. There is 
no doubt that very great strides are being made in this direction. At first, attempts 
‘were made to incorporate mechanical gear into existing traditional units; but 
now, according to the Commissar’s statement, new units are to be created. Entirely 
new motorized units are being set up. At present there are four mechanized 
brigades, while six rifle divisions are to be wholly motorized. 


The curious fact is that this mechanization is not being carried out at the 
expense of the cavalry. Budjenny, the Inspector of cavalry, has declared that : 
“In the coming war, which will infallibly degenerate into a civil war of the inter- 
national proletariat, indeed, into a guerilla war, in this war ... the numerous 
and well equipped Red cavalry will carry home the victory of the Revolution.” 

Political Education.—Although the dual system of control in the Red Army, 
the one military, the other political, has been somewhat relaxed, the whole military 
system is permeated with the political spirit of the Communist Party. In each 
company, battery or squadron, there is a Communist “ cell,” headed ostensibly 
by at least three members of the Party. At higher parts of the hierarchy there 
are political officials who supervise the work of propaganda and education on behalf 
of the Communist Party. In the higher ranks only officers of ‘‘ trustworthy ” 
Opinions are now tolerated. Others of doubtful sympathies are closely watched. 
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In the lower ranks every attempt is still made to embody as recruits only factory 
workers, at any rate, in the “cadre” divisions. The Territorial divisions are 
composed of more mixed elements.! There is reason to believe that the reliability 
of these latter divisions has greatly improved of late. 


Future Developments.—Recent official statements made in Russia during the 
past twelve months reveal the fact that a startling expansion and re-armament of 
the Red Army is in progress. The peace strength of the personnel is being raised 
from something short of the 600,000 named above, to nearly 950,000. The increase 
in material is even more remarkable. Wireless signal units were increased nearly 
twentyfold. Tanks have multiplied in an amazing fashion: baby tanks have 
augmented twenty-five times in number; light tanks seven-and-a-half times ; 
medium tanks the same. It has been calculated that in place of a strength of 
1,500 (as given for 1934) the Soviet will be able to put into the field over 10,000. 


The reason given for this gigantic programme is the possibility of having to 
meet an attack in the Far East whilst being called upon to resist German encroach- 
ments in the West. For this purpose the Far Eastern Army is being made virtually 
independent of Europe, since communication by rail between East and West is 
too precarious to permit of the Soviets conducting a Far-Eastern campaign with 
their base in Russia. On the Western frontiers modern defence works are being 
erected to facilitate the operations of mechanized formations. 


A real foundation for the belief that these huge increases are being carried out 
may be discovered in the Soviet Union’s defence budgets: the budget for 1934 
was 1,600,000,000 roubles; actually over 5,000,000,000 roubles were spent. The 
outlay for 1935 is now set at the colossal figure of 6,500,000,000 roubles. These 
figures include expenditure on the Air forces.* 





1 See ‘‘ The Red Army,” R.U.S.I. Journav for 1933, p. 495. 
* For an account of these see R.U.S.I. JournaL for February, p. 116. 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE 


RoyaLt REVIEW 


His Majesty the King, as Chief of the Royal Air Force, held a ground inspection 
at Mildenhall, followed by a review flight over Duxford, on the 6th July as part of 
the celebrations of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his reign. His Majesty was 
accompanied by Air Chief Marshal H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and Air Vice-Marshal 
H.R.H. the Duke of York, and was attended by the Secretary of State for Air, 
the Right Hon. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister. 

The Review was under the command of Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke- 
Popham, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C., A.D.C., Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
Air Defence of Great Britain. The Royal party was received at Mildenhall by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Suffolk. 


THE MILDENHALL INSPECTION. 


The aircraft at Mildenhall were drawn up on the aerodrome in a semi-circular 
formation and with each squadron, in addition to the pilots, air gunners, and 
wireless operators, there was a detachment of the ground staff. After inspecting 
the Guard of Honour, the King proceeded in an open car accompanied by the 
Commander-in-Chief ; the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York followed in other . 
cars. After proceeding through the lines of machines for fifty minutes the Royal 
party returned to a saluting base, where all ranks on parade gave three cheers for 
His Majesty. The King then proceeded to Duxford. Meanwhile the aircraft which 
were to take part in the fly past manceuvred into position for taking off. The 
heavy bombers took off singly, the light bombers in flights of three, and the fightérs 
by squadrons. Each group proceeded to its waiting area until the time when it 
was due to approach Duxford. 


Tue Fry Past at Duxrorp. 


At Duxford the King was joined by the Queen and the Duchess of York, and 
the Royal party lunched in the Officers’ Mess, after which they repaired to 2 special 
dais to witness the fly past, for which twenty representative squadrons of 182 
machines were selected. These included more than half the aircraft of the Home 
Defence Force. 

The First Phase consisted of a review flight of :— 

No. 1 Heavy Bomber Group :—No. 99 (B) Squadron (Heyfords) and No. 10 
(B) Squadron (Heyfords). 

No. 2 Light Bomber Group :—No. 57 (B) Squadron (Harts), No. 15 (B) 
Squadron (Harts), No. 18 (B) Squadron (Harts), and No. 142 (B) 
Squadron (Harts). 

No. 3 Co-operation Group :—No. 12 (B) Squadron (Harts), No. 2 (A.C.) 
Squadron (Audaxes), and No. 23 (F) Squadron (Demons). 
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No. 4 Fighter Group :—No. 3 (F) Squadron (Bulldogs), No. 17 (F) Squadron 
(Bulldogs), No. 111 (F) Squadron (Bulldogs), No. 32 (F) Squadron 
(Bulldogs), No. 54 (F) Squadron (Bulldogs), and No. 56 (F) Squadron 
(Bulldogs). 

No. 5 Fighter Group :—No. 1 (F) Squadron (Furies), No. 25 (F) Squadron 
(Furies), No. 43 (F) Squadron (Furies), and No. 19 (F) Squadron 
(Gauntlets). 


Each of the two Heavy Bomber Squadrons had ten machines, and each of the 
Light Bomber Squadrons had nine. 


The Second Phase consisted of drill in the air by No. 19 Squadron of Gauntlets. 
The orders of the Squadron Leader were relayed by loud speakers on the ground. 
As the Squadron finished these operations and disappeared in a steep climb, massed 
aircraft were seen approaching for the Third and Final Phase. In this the squadrons 
again flew past, this time in wing formation. 


H.M. THE Kina’s MESSAGE. 


On the termination of the Royal Review H.M. the King sent the following 
message to the Royal Air Force through the Secretary of State for Air :—‘‘ I warmly 
congratulate all ranks of the Royal Air Force on the magnificent display which I 
have had the pleasure of seeing to-day. I was greatly impressed both by their 
smartness on thé ground and their efficiency in the air, which leave no doubt that 
they will prove fully equal to any task which they may be called upon to fulfil. 
Please express to all ranks my appreciation of their labours in making the review 
such an unqualified success together with my best wishes for the future welfare of 
the Royal Air Force.” 


AWARDS. 


The announcement was made that the King had been pleased to make the 
following awards :— 


G.C.V.0.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., A.F.C., A.D.C. 


C.V.0.—Air Vice-Marshal P. H. L. Playfair, C.B., M.C. 
M.V.O.—Wing Commander C. E. Maitland, D.F.C., A.F.C. 


Royart ArtR Force EXPANSION. 


The Government’s decision to effect a rapid and immediate expansion in thé 
Royal Air Force was announced simultaneously in both Houses of Parliament on 
the 22nd May, 1935. 


Briefly, the Government’s proposals are :-— 


(a) By the 31st March, 1937, to increase the Home Defence Force by 71 
new squadrons, bringing the number of squadrons in this country 
(excluding the Fleet Air Arm) up to a total of 123, with a first-line 
strength of approximately 1,500 aircraft. 

(6) The recruitment of approximately 2,500 pilots and 20,000 other personnel 
during the next two years. 

(c) The. provision of 31 new stations in addition to the 18 new stations 

required under the expansion scheme announced in July, 1934. 
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An outline of the more important measures that will be necessary to provide 
as large a number of experienced officers and men as practicable to meet the require- 
ments of the expanded force is given in Air Ministry Order A.129 of 1935, and may 
be summarized as follows :— 


OFFICERS.—Permanent Officers —Extension of service up to the age of 50 will 
be offered to selected officers of the General Duties Branch of the ranks of Wing 
Commander, Squadron Leader, and Flight Lieutenant. 


Officers retained in the Service to complete time for Retired Pay.—Selected officers 
of this class will be invited to extend their service up to the age of 55. 


Medium Service Officers ——The service of medium service officers who volunteer 
and are recommended will be extended to 11 years on the active list, followed by 
4 years on the reserve. A gratuity of {100 will be payable in respect of the 11th 
year of service on the active list. 

Short-service Officers—The service of short-service officers (including those whose 
service has already been extended to 6 years) who volunteer and are recommended, 
will be extended to 7 years on the active list, followed by 4 years in the reserve. 
A gratuity of {100 will be payable in respect of each additional year on the active 
list. An officer granted an extension to 7 years will be eligible for promotion to 
Flight Lieutenant. 

Retived Officers and Officers in the Reserve-—A number of administrative and 
specialist posts will be filled under civilian conditions of service by officers retired 
or transferred to the reserve in recent years. 

AIRMEN.—The large body of tradesmen required will be obtained by (1) the 
entry for training of large numbers of personnel, (2) the re-entry of personnel who 
have passed to the reserve or left the service, and (3) the retention in the service of 
personnel due to go out in the next two years. 


New SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AIR. 


In the new Cabinet formed by Mr. Baldwin in June the Rt. Hon. Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister, C.B.E., M.C., M.P., formerly Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
succeeded the Marquess of Londonderry as Secretary of State for Air, 


APPOINTMENTS. 


APPOINTMENT OF INSPECTOR-GENERAL.—In order to assist the Chief of the Air 
Staff in the work of supervising the current expansion of the Royal Air Force, the 
appointment of Inspector-General of the Royal Air Force has been revived for a 
limited period. Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., 
€.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C., A.D.C., lately Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Air Defence 
of Great Britain, has been selected to fill this appointment, which he assumed on 
Ist August, 1935. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham has been relieved in his former 
post by Air Marshal Sir John M. Steel, K.C.B., K.B.E., C.M.G., who recently 
relinquished the command of the Royal Air Force in India. 


The following appointments have taken effect as from the dates shown :— 


Air Marshal Sir E. R. Ludlow-Hewitt, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C., to Head- 
quarters, R.A.F., India, as Air Officer Commanding, to date 27th March, 1935. 
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Air Commodore A. W. Bigsworth, C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C., to Air Ministry, as 
Air Member for Supply and Organization, 24th June, 1935. 


Group Captains G. C. Bailey, D.S.O., to Directorate of Equipment, Air Ministry, 
1st July, 1935; P. C. Maltby, D.S.O., A.F.C. (Acting Air Commodore), as. Air 
Officer Commanding R.A.F., Mediterranean, 24th June, 1935; W. A. McClaughey, 
D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C., to be officer Commanding, British Forces, Aden, with éffect 
from a date in September, 1935, vice Air Commodore C. F. A. Portal, D.S.O., M.C. 


PERSONNEL. 


R.A.F. Starr CourseE, 1936.—The dates of the terms of the R.A.F. Staff Course, 
1936, are as follows :— 
1st term—z21st January to 3rd April. 
2nd term— 4th May to 31st July. 
3rd term—z21st September to 18th December. 
GoRDON SHEPHARD MEMORIAL EssAy, 1934.—The Gordon Shephard Memorial 
Prizes for the year 1934 have been awarded by the Air Council as follows :— 
1st Prize, value £35.—For the essay written by Flying Officer (Lieutenant, 
R.N.) N. McI. Kemp,’ No. 812 (F.T.B.) Squadron, Malta. 
2nd Prize, value {25.—For the essay written by Group Captain T. L. Leigh- 
Mallory, D.S.O., p.s.a., No. 2 Flying Training School, Digby. 
3rd Prize, value {15.—For the essay written by Flight Lieutenant W. A. 
Tattersall, No. 6 (B) Squadron, Ismailia. 


Passinc-Out Inspections.—The Passing-Out Inspection of Aircraft Apprentices 
from No. 1 School of Technical Training, Halton, took place on 23rd July, and was 
carried out by Air Vice-Marshal C. L. Courtney, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., Deputy Chief 
of the Air Staff. 143 aircraft apprentices were passed out. 

Cadetships were awarded to four Apprentices. 

The Passing-Out Inspection of Flight Cadets from the R.A.F. College, Cranwell, 
‘was carried out by Air Marshal C. L. N. Newall, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., A.M., Air 
Member of Council for Supply and Organization, on 26th July, 1935, 29 Cadets being 
passed out. 

H.M. the King’s Medal, presented to the Flight Cadet who obtains the highest 
aggregate of marks in all subjects in the final order of merit following the passing- 
out examination, has been awarded to Flight Cadet Acting Sergeant Arthur John 
Mason, who thus wins for ‘‘ C ” Squadron the Sir Thomas Berridge Cup. 

The Sword of Honour, presented to the best all-round Flight Cadet in the Senior 
Term, has been awarded to Flight Cadet Under-Officer Henry Everard Crichton 
Boxer. 

Tue Case Trust Funp.—A.M.O, A.107 of 1935 states that the Case Trust 
Fund was formed in 1929 through the generous bequest of a sum of {£5,000 by the 
Reverend Joshua John Case, of Plymstock, Plymouth. The object of the fund is 
to assist the training as candidates for ordination as clergymen of the Church of 
England of persons who have served as officers or airmen in the Royal Air Force. 

Enquiries in regard to grants from the Case Trust Fund should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Air Ministry, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.z. 





1 Lieutenant (then Sub-Lieutenant) N. McI. Kemp, R.N., won the R.U.S.I. 
Gold Medal for 1931. 
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ATTACHMENT OF A FoREIGN OFFICER.—Major Ikemoto, of the Japanese Military 
Air Service, was attached to the School of Accounting and Storekeeping, Cranwell, 
for the period 7th May to 30th June, 1935. 


MATERIAL. 
NOMENCLATURE OF AIRCRAFT.—The official name of the Saunders-Roe general 
purpose flying boat fitted with Pegasus engines is ‘‘ London.” 
The official name of the new air-cooled radial nine-cylinder type engine manu- 
factured by the Bristol Aeroplane Company is “‘ Pegasus III.” 
RE-EQuipMENT OF Units.—The following re-equipment of R.A.F. Units has 
recently taken place :— 


Unit. Details. 
No. 7 (Heavy Bomber) Squadron .. Heyford replaced Virginia. 
ms 8 (Light Bomber) Squadron .. Vincent S IIIF. G.P. 
» 19 (Fighter) Squadron .. .. Gauntlet is Bulldog ITA. 
24 (Communication) Squadron .. Hart - Osprey. 
,, 29 (Fighter) Squadron .. -. Demon iM Bulldog ITA. 
,, 202 (Flying Boat) Squadron .. Scapa ‘ ITIF. F.A.A. 
208 (Army Co-operation) Squadron Audax bs Atlas A.C, 
604 (County of Middlesex) (Fighter) 
Squadron 6 -- Demon ,  Hart/Wapiti. 
4 Flying Training Schoo .. Audax a Atlas A.C. 
1 Coast Defence Flight -- Osprey ees Ae ee 
The following units are expected to commence or complete re-equipment during 
the next few months :— 
Unit. Details. 
*No. 1o1 (Medium Bomber) Squadron .. Overstrand replacing Sidestrand. 
* ,, 210 (Flying Boat) Squadron .. Singapore 5 Southampton. 
‘s 3 Flying Training School .. Audax a Atlas A.C. 
= 3 Flying Training School .- Hart (T) a Atlas (T). 
5 Flying Training School .. Audax pe Atlas A.C. 
» 5 Flying Training School .. Hart (T) is Atlas (T) and Bull- 
dog (T). 
ls. 5 Flying Training School .. Fury * Bulldog ITA. 
*Air Navigation School, Andover -. Prefect a Tutor (Mongoose). 
No. 1 School of Technical Training, 
Halton .. : Bulldog IIA. _,, Siskin IITA. 


* Re-equipment of these units has already commenced. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The move of the Fleet Air Arm Base for catapult floatplanes of the Home Fleet 
from Lee-on-the-Solent to Mount Batten was completed on the 7th June, 1935. 

No. 7 Flying Training School will begin to form at Peterborough on 2nd December, 
1935: The first course will commence on 6th January, 1936. This unit will be 
placed under the A.O.C. Inland Area, in No. 23 Group, with effect from znd December, 
1935. 

The R.A.F. Station, Peterborough, will be administered by No. 23 Group with 
effect from znd December, 1935. 
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No. 8 Flying Training School will begin to form at Montrose on 1st January, 
1936. The first course will commence on 3rd February, 1936. The unit will be placed 
under the A.O.C., Inland Area, in No. 23 Group, with effect from 1st January, 1936. 

No. 9 Flying Training School will begin to form at Thornaby on 2nd March, 1936. 
The first course will commence on 6th April, 1936. The station will be transferred 
from the command of the A.O.C.-in-C., Air Defence of Great Britain (No. 1 Air 
Defence Group), to that of the A.O.C., Inland Area, and will be placed in No. 23 
Group with effect from znd March, 1936. 

No. 608 (North Riding) (Bomber) Squadron will remain at Thornaby in No. 1 
Air Defence Group. 

No. 10 Flying Training School will begin to form at Ternhill on 1st January, 
1936. The first course will commence on 3rd February, 1936. The unit will be placed 
under the A.O.C., Inland Area, in No. 23 Group, with effect from 1st January, 1936. 

No. 11 Flying Training School will begin to form at Wittering on 1st October, 
1935. The first course will commence on 4th November, 1935. The unit will be 
placed under the A.O.C., Inland Area, in No, 23 Group, with effect from 1st October, 
1935. 

A station headquarters will form at Hawkinge on 4th November, 1935, on which 
date the station will be transferred from the command of the A.O.C.-in-C., Air 
Defence of Great Britain (Fighting Area), to that of the A.O.C., Inland Area, and 
will be placed in No. 22 Group. 

A station headquarters will form, with effect from 1st October, 1935, at North 
Coates Fitties to administer the Air Observers School; No. 2 Armament Training 
Camp; Donna Nook Range ; and Theddlethorpe Range. 

Accommodation will be available at the Southampton Air Port, Eastleigh, 
Hampshire, for four Fleet Air Arm squadrons as from 1st October, 1935. 

Station headquarters, Upavon, will cease to exist when the Fleet Air Arm 
units now at Upavon move to Gosport on 1st September, 1935. 

Station headquarters, on closing down at Upavon, will re-form at Gosport 
(on the same date) as ‘‘ R.A.F. Headquarters, Eastleigh,’’ pending accommodation 
being available at Eastleigh on 1st October, 1935. 

R.A.F, Headquarters, Eastleigh, will come under the command of the A.O.C., 
Coastal Area. 

No. 3 Aircraft Storage Unit will begin to form at Sealand on 2nd December, 1935. 

The London University Air Squadron will begin to form on 1st October, 1935. 
The squadron will come under the A.O.C.-in-C., Air Defence of Great Britain, in 
the Fighting Area, for administration and directly under the Air Ministry (Director 
of Training) for training. The controlling body on behalf of the University of 
London will be the Military Education Committee of that university. 


Flying facilities will be provided by the Station Flight, Northolt. The address 

of the town headquarters will be :— 
London University Air Squadron, 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
Kensington, London, S.W°7. 

The Central Flying School will move from Wittering to Upavon. The move is 
to be completed in time for the new term to commence on 16th September, 1935. 

The Fleet Air Arm squadrons based on Upavon will be transferred to Gosport 
on Ist September, pending embarkation about 9th September, 1935. 

Upavon station will be transferred for all purposes from the command of the 
A.0.C., Coastal Area, to that of the A.O.C., Inland Area, and placed in No. 23 Group 
on the completion of the taking over of the station by the advanced party from the 
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Central Flying School. When the station is so transferred the A.O.C., Coastal Area, 
will communicate direct with the Fleet Air Arm squadrons, through Station Head- 
quarters, Upavon, until they move to Gosport on rst September, 1935. 

On the completion of the move of the Central Flying School, Wittering station 
will be reduced to a care-and-maintenance basis, the personnel of which will be 
merged into the establishment of No. 11 Flying Training School on its formation on 
1st October, 1935. 

No. 2 (Army Co-operation) Squadron will move from Manston to Hawkinge. 
The move is to be completed by znd December, 1935. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AIR DEFENCE EXERCISES, 1935.—An article on these exercises will appear in 
next quarter’s JOURNAL. 


Roya Arr Force Dispray, 1935.—The sixteenth annual R.A.F. Display was 
held at the Royal Air Force Station, Hendon, on Saturday, 29th June, 1935, and 
was attended by H.R.H. the Duke of Kent. 


Empire Arr Day, 1935.—During the afternoon of Saturday, 25th May, 1935, 
45 Royal and Auxiliary Air Force stations were opened to the public, on payment of 
a small admission fee, in connection with Empire Air Day, inaugurated last year 
at the instance of the Air League of the British Empire. 

Approximately 140,000 people visited the stations and were able to inspect 
squadrons carrying out their normal training, both in the air and on the ground. 
The technical and other workshops were also open to visitors. 

As a result of the “‘ At Home” a sum of over £5,500 will be handed over to 
R.A.F. charities. 


Visit OF FRENCH AIR Force SguapROoN.—Following the acceptance of an 
invitation to the French Air Force to send a squadron to this country as a return 
for the hospitality extended to No. 23 (Fighter) Squadron when they visited France 
last year, a squadron of four Marcel Bloch bomber aircraft, commanded by General: 
R. Massenet de Marancour, arrived at Northolt on Monday, 17th June, 1935, and 
were officially welcomed by Air Vice-Marshal P. B. Joubert de la Ferté, Air Officer 
Commanding, Fighting Area. 

During the week the officers were entertained by Sir Philip Sassoon, Under- 
Secretary of State for Air, Air Vice-Marshal P. B. Joubert de la Ferté, and various 
squadrons. 

The visit terminated on Saturday, 22nd June, when the squadron returned to 
France, escorted to the coast by No. 19 Squadron (Gloster ‘‘ Gauntlets ”’). 


FLEET AIR ARM. 

No. 802 (F.F.) Squadron, ‘‘ Nimrod” and “‘ Osprey ”’ aircraft, formed part of 
“* Northland’s ”’ Air Defence Forces, commanded by the A.O.C., Fighting Area, in 
this year’s Air Defence Exercises, and operated from the R.A.F. Station, Biggin 
Hill. 

OVERSEAS COMMANDS 
FLIGHTS. 

FLIGHT oF A “‘ SinGaporeE III ” Fryinc Boat To Sincapore.—A Short “ Singa- 
pore III”’ flying boat left the R.A.F. Station, Mount Batten, on 22nd July, to 
fly to Singapore, where, with the three flying boats of this type already delivered 
by air, it will complete the re-equipment of No. 205 (Flying Boat) Squadron. 
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Squadron Leader W. N. Plenderleith is in command of the flight. The first 
stage was to Gibraltar—a distance of nearly 1,100 miles. This was successfully 
accomplished in one day, with a stop for refuelling at Lisbon. 

The full itinerary of the flight is as follows :— 





Distance 

From To in Miles. 
Mount Batten .. ais “MGAbwaltas x. sh a0 if Rego 
Gibraltar x .. Malta.. sink a pte sas 985 
Malta .. pie .. Aboukir et <= re a 920 
Aboukir is .. Basrah me sd wit ysi4 ee 
Basrah .. 5% .- Rasal Khaimah .. ov we 650 
Ras al Khaimah ..- Karachi ia oa +6 aus 630 
Karachi. . a .. Gwalior or ne ed er: 625 
Gwalior ee .. Chittagong .. Pa - ea 880 
Chittagong is .. Mergui ee is ie = 830 
Mergui .. ii .. Singapore .. ma es a 830 
8,490 





Intermediate landing places have been provided at certain places for use in the 
event of adverse weather conditions being encountered. 


PERSIAN GULF—FLy1ING Boats.—On 2nd March a “ Rangoon” flying boat 
from Basrah embarked the Political Agent, Bahrein, for a tour of inspection. The 
itinerary of the tour was, Bahrein—Dibai—Ras al Khaimah-—Dibai-Bir Musa—Bahrein— 
Yas Island, and Bahrein. 

On 6th March a flying boat left Basrah to reconnoitre an alternative alighting 
area to Salaya on the trans-India seaplane route. 

On 19th March a flying boat left Basrah with a party to reconnoitre for a suitable 
landing ground at Abu Dhabi and to investigate the serviceability of the present 
landing ground at Yas Island. On the 2oth the flying boat proceeded to Dibai, 
where the party was embarked in H.M.S. “‘ Bideford ’’ for Abu Dhabi. The party 
was disembarked at Dibai on the 23rd for the return flight to Basrah. 

During the latter end of April and May a further cruise was made by the squadron 
in the Persian Gulf for the purpose of visiting alighting areas; inspecting W/T 
stations ; medical inspection of rest houses at Muscat and Bahrein ; and conveying 
personnel for guard duties in conjunction with H.M.S. “‘ Fowey ” whilst landing 
grounds at Yas Island and Abu Dhabi were being marked out. 


No. 70 (BOMBER TRANSPORT) SQUADRON.—On 21st March a Victoria of No. 70 
(Bomber Transport) Squadron left Hinaidi on a training flight in the Persian Gulf. 
On the 29th, whilst landing at Yas Island, the aircraft sank in a patch of soft sand 
at the end of its run and was slightly damaged. On the 31st a salvage party, assisted 
by personnel from H.M.S. “ Bideford,’’ completed a runway for the Victoria 
enabling it to take off and land again on firm ground. Later in the day it left for 
Bahrein, arriving there without further incident. 

During May training flights were made by aircraft of the same squadron to 
Muscat via Bahrein and Sharjah, and also to Aboukir. 


No. 55 (BoMBER) SQUADRON.—On 25th March a flight of four Wapiti aircraft 
of No. 55 (Bomber) Squadron left Hinaidi on a training flight in the Persian Gulf. 
The itinerary of the flight, which was completed on 1st April, was Ras al Kaimah— 
Dibai-Abu Dhabi-Yas Island—Bahrein—Doha—Dalmah, and Fao. Hinaidi-Bahrein— 
Sharjah—Muscat-Sharjah—Bahrein and Hinaidi. 
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SoutH AFRICAN CRUISE, 1935.—Four Victoria aircraft of No. 216 (Bomber 
Transport) Squadron left Heliopolis on 24th April on a cruise to South Africa and 
back. Visits were made en route to Bloemfontein, Ladysmith, Durban, Queenstown, 
Cape Town, Victoria West and Kimberley. On the return journey a short stay was 
made at Lusaka, during which the flight was engaged on a troop-carrying exercise. 
Approximately 11,000 miles were flown during the cruise. The flight returned to 
Heliopolis on 15th June, 1935. 

No. 205 (Fryinc Boat) SquADRON.—Two Singapore flying boats of No. 205 
(Flying Boat) Squadron left Singapore on 20th June on a training flight to Hong 
Kong and return. The itinerary of the flight was Singapore-Kam Ranh Bay-— 
Hong Kong-Manilla—Labuan, and Singapore, where the aircraft returned on 1st July. 

The last stage of the flight from Labuan to Singapore—763 sea miles—was 
completed in 8 hours 10 minutes. The average ground speed for the complete cruise 
was 94 knots. 


GENERAL, 


VisiT OF THE C.I.G.S. To THE NEAR East.—The Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, General Sir Archibald A. Montgomery-Massingberd, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., made 
a tour of inspection of Army units in Egypt, Palestine, and the Sudan during 
March. He was flown from Heliopolis to Khartoum on 8th-gth March by aircraft 
of No. 45 (Bomber) Squadron, the return journey being made on 12th—13th March. 
On the 20th March the C.I.G.S. was flown from Ismailia to Ramleh by No, 6 (Bomber) 
Squadron, and on 30th March he returned to Egypt by rail. 

MEDICAL ASSISTANCE TO THE HAUSHABI SULTAN.—A Royal Air Force medical 
officer was flown to Musemir, a distance of about 60 miles N.E. of Aden, on two 
occasions during the month of April to render assistance to Saroor Bin Mohammed 
El Fagari, the Haushabi Sultan, who was seriously ill as a result of being poisoned 
whilst in Lahej. 

Tour oF His ExcELLENCY THE VICEROY OF IND1IA.—On 14th April, His Excel- * 
lency the Viceroy of India flew from Delhi to Lahore, and on the 15th to the North- 
West Frontier. Nos. 11 and 39 (Bomber) Squadrons provided escorts from the 
Indus to Peshawar and over the Agra area; also back to the Indus when his 
Excellency flew to Ambala on 2oth April. 

New R.A.F. Base aT Honc Konc.—On 2nd March, the A.O.C., Far East 
Command accompanied the Director of Works and Buildings and Director of 
Organization, Air Ministry to Hong Kong to decide the layout of the R.A.F. Base, 
Kai Tak. Two new aerodrome sites were located within the leased territory. 

CONVEYANCE BY AIR OF THE Bopy OF THE LATE RajAH MupA OF KEDAH.— 
At the request of His Excellency the Governor of the Straits Settlements, five air- 
craft of No. 36 (Torpedo Bomber) Squadron flew to Alor Star on 8th March, convey- 
ing the body of the late Rajah Muda of Kedah, for burial. 

Visits By H.E. THE H1GH COMMISSIONER FOR PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN.— 
During April His Excellency the High Commissioner of Palestine was conveyed 
by aircraft of the detached flight of No. 6 (Bomber) Squadron from Kolundia to 
Ismailia and Abu Zeneima for the purpose of visiting the Governor of Sinai, El 
Miralai, C. S. Jarvis Bey. 

During May His Excellency was conveyed by aircraft of No. 14 (Bomber) 
Squadron to the following places in Syria :—Aleppo, Damascus, Alexandretta, 
Resafe, Palmyre and Hama. 
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FOREIGN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Soviet Union Visit.—A delegation of Soviet pilots, headed by a General, 
recently paid a fortnight’s visit to Prague. The delegation made a wide tour of 
inspection which included all the main factories of the Czech aircraft industry. 
At the conclusion of the visit the senior Russian delegate expressed the opinion 
that the maintenance of cordial relations between the Air Forces of the two countries 
would be a factor in international security. 

AIRCRAFT TRADE WITH THE SovieT Union.—The Czechoslovak Government 
has agreed to open a credit of Kc. 250,000,000 (approximately £2,200,000) for trade 
exports to the U.S.S.R. This credit is in the form of a loan to be refunded in five 
years and carrying 6 per cent. interest. It is understood that the Czechoslovak 
aircraft industry will derive much of the profit accruing from this agreement. It 
is already reported that orders have gone to the Avia aircraft factory amounting 
to Kc. 34,000,000 (£300,000), 

DENMARK 


Except for some obsolete Fokker type biplanes, the army and navy air services 
are equipped mainly with British aircraft, and entirely with British engines. The 
army air service has acquired the licence to build Gloster “‘ Gauntlets ”’ with Bristol 
Mercury engines at the Army Aircraft Factory, Copenhagen. 


FRANCE 


REARMAMENT OF THE AIR SERVICE.—General Denain, formerly Chief of the Air 
Staff and now Air Minister, has been making special efforts to modernize the Armée 
de l’Aivy, which had suffered much from political interference. The aircraft with 
which the military air arm was formerly equipped were for the most part obsolete. 
The standard fighter was the Nieuport 62., capable of a speed of about 143 m.p.h. ; 
the standard light and heavy bombers were Breguet 1g. and Lioré et Olivier 20., 
with a speed of 85-90 m.p.h. ; and the standard observation types were Breguet 19. 
and Potez 25., capable of 90-95 m.p.h. The reconnaissance type—the Breguet 27. 
and Potez 39.—were the only fairly modern aircraft. Orders were placed last year 
for delivery during 1935 of 188 Bloch 200. bombers, with a speed of 186 m.p.h., 
capable of carrying 2,420-lb. bombs, with a range of 620 miles; 12 Farman 221. 
bombers of 174 m.p.h., 550 Ibs. bombs, and 930 miles range; 135 Potez multi- 
seater fighters, 186 m.p.h., 224 lbs. bombs, 620 miles range ; 50 Breguet 41. multi- 
seater fighters, 202 m.p.h., 2,200 lbs. bombs, 620 miles range ; and 40 Amiot 143. 
multi-seater fighters, 186 m.p.h., 2,420 Ibs. bombs, 620 miles range. The above _ 
speeds are calculated for a height of approximately 13,000 feet. 

The Nieuport 62. single-seater fighters are to be gradually replaced by Dewoitine 
500. low-wing monoplane fighters. This aircraft has a speed of 230 m.p.h., and 
may carry a 20-mm. “ cannon ”’ in addition to the normal armament of two machine 
guns. The first deliveries of the type have already been passed into service. 

Fiy1nc Boats.—Eleven Breguet-Bizerte reconnaissance flying boats with three 
Gnéme-Rhéne K.14 motors have been bought by the Ministry of Marine, and the 
first of them are undergoing trials at Le Havre. The Bizerte flying boat is based on 
the Short ‘‘ Calcutta ’’ design, and a number of Breguet-Short flying boats are 
already in service in the Aévonautique Maritime. These new aircraft are to be 
grouped as a Division Aérienne Indépendente which will be divided into two groups 
of four machines with three in reserve. They will be attached to the naval air 
service. 
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AUTOGIRO TRAINING.—Three naval officers, two from the airship and one from 
the submarine services, have recently taken a course of training in autogiro flying 
at Hanworth. 

ITALY 


A New TERRITORIAL Air ZONE.—For administrative purposes the Metropolitan 
units of the Italian Air Force used to be divided into three Territorial Air Zones. 
For several years now a fourth zone has been projected, but the need for economy 
has prevented its actual formation. Now, however, an official statement has been 
issued in Rome to the effect that this new Air Zone, with Headquarters at Bari, 
came into being on 1st July, 1935. General Lombardi was appointed its first 
Commander. Geographically, the new Air Zone covers the southernmost part of the 
Italian mainland which formerly came under No. 3 Territorial Air Zone, now 
correspondingly reduced in area. 

Gas MASKS FOR THE Civit PopuLation.—An organization has been set up to 
control the manufacture, purchase, distribution and use of gas masks for the civil 
population. The cost of the mask approved for sale to the civil population is lire 56, 
or approximately {1 at current rate of exchange. Moreover, a recent decree stipu- 
lates that all employees in certain key industries must be in possession of gas masks 
by June, 1938. The cost of these masks is to be borne by the employer. 

FOREIGN SALES OF AIRCRAFT.—It was recently officially announced that the 
Italian aircraft industry had exported {1,834,000 worth of goods during 1934. 


ROUMANIA 


Bucuarest-CaPE Town F.icut.—An interesting flight, which has recei¥ed 
little publicity, was completed by the arrival at Cape Town on 25th April of six 
Roumanian airmen with three aircraft. The flyers left Bucharest on 15th April 
and followed a route Cairo-Wadi Halfa—Juba—Nairobi. The aircraft employed were 
Roumanian built I.C.A.R. type, a high-wing monoplane with engine of about 
360 h.p. No wireless equipment was carried. 

NeEw AIRCRAFT FROM FRANCE.—It is understood that the Potez firm in France 
is constructing 10 multi-seater aircraft Type 54—1 for the Roumanian Air Force. 
The Potez 54—1 is a twin-engined, multi-seater, high-wing monoplane with two 
Gnéme-Rhéne K.14 engines and a retractable undercarriage. Its top speed is 
reputed to be 200 m.p.h. at 13,000 ft. 


UNITED STATES 


G.H.Q. Arr Force.—As a result of the recommendations of the Baker Com- 
mittee, which were approved by the President in the latter part of 1934, a G.H.Q. 
Air Force has been formed. This constitutes the main tactical formation ia the air 
defence of the United States and comes directly under the Chief of the General 
Staff. It is to consist of at least 1,000 bombing, fighter, and attack aeroplanes, 
organized in five wings, with bases on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and in the 
Middle West. Headquarters is at Langley Field, Va., with a Brigadier-General in 
command. 

Army co-operation units remain under the command of the Corps Area Com- 
manders. 

Nava. Trarninc CENTRE.—The airship base at Sunnyvale, California, which 
originally housed the airship ‘‘ Macon,”’ has been converted into a training centre 
for naval pilots. The airship personnel has either returned to sea duty or been 
transferred to the Lakehurst base. 

















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


Carl von Clausewitz. By Dr. Richard Blaschke. (Junker und Dinnhaupt). 
12 R.M. 

Clausewitz’ famous treatise ‘‘On War’”’ in several respects remains the greatest 
work written on the abstract side of the subject. To a certain extent the sections 
dealing with the work of troops in the field have grown out of date. Yet even so 
the whole work is inspired by a very practical outlook on all forms of military 
operations. After all, the writer had first-hand experience of the campaigns of 
1806, and then from 1812 to 1815, not only in the field but in the council chamber. 

This work of Dr. Blaschke will consequently be of value to all those who desire 
to study the treatise ‘‘On War.’’ The author traces Clausewitz’ whole life and 
shows how contemporary events and his many friendships influenced his lines of 
thought and the conclusions which he formed. He deals at length with the lesser 
known writings of Clausewitz and demonstrates from a study of his first work, 
“The New Bellona,” published in 1805, i.e., before the Jena campaign, how his 
military beliefs were slowly matured. 

To the student of war the most valuable portion of the book is Section VI, 
which treats of Clausewitz’ whole philosophy of war. Dr. Blaschke carries conviction 
in his criticisms of Camon and other French writers when he states his belief that 
the French mentality, in its search for ‘“‘a short cut to military victory in the 
field,”” has not done justice to this great German thinker on war. 


Clausewitz. By Walter Elze. (Junker und Diinnhaupt). 1 R.M. 

This pamphlet is the reproduction of a lecture on Clausewitz that was delivered 
at Potsdam in February, 1934. It is to a certain degree a short and readable 
summary of the above-mentioned work. 


Captain Kidd and His Skeleton Island. By Harold T. Wilkins. (Cassell & 
Company). 12s. 6d. 
Apparently, the object of this book is to intrigue the reader with the idea that 
somewhere known to the author there is a “‘ treasure island ’’ with Captain Kidd’s 
hidden wealth, the secret of which Kidd offered to reveal to the Government if 
they would reprieve him from the gallows. 

As an expedition is to be formed to visit this island and, perhaps, recover the 
treasure, its exact locality is not revealed—possibly it will be to the subscribers to 
the treasure hunt ! 

The earlier part of the book is taken up with a heavily documented record of 
what is known of Captain Kidd’s somewhat dubious career. One can only say that 
this painstaking collection of quotations will provide matter for an authentic and 
readable narrative of the life of a not unromantic character. In its present form this 
biography is laboured and tedious, and the ordinary reader will feel inclined to echo 
the old dictum “ cut the cackle and get to the ’osses.” 
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NAVAL 


Piracy in the Levant, 1827-8. Selected from the papers of Admiral Sir Edward 
Codrington, K.C.B., and edited by Lieutenant-Commander C. G. Pitcairn 
Jones, R.N. (Navy Records Society, 1934). 18s. 6d. 

This volume describes the work of the British Mediterranean Fleet in attempting 
to suppress piracy during the Greek War of Independence. The Greeks were attempt- 
ing to stop contraband of war reaching the Turkish troops in the Morea, but they 
possessed very few regular ships of war and were compelled to rely on privateers, 
many of which acted in a most irregular fashion. 

In addition, ‘‘ many of the Greek leaders were men who had been outlaws 
before the war, and who had lived by brigandage and piracy, neither of which they 
regarded as particularly disreputable callings.”” The Greek Provisional Government 
was too weak to control its adherents effectively, and was too poor to provide regular 
pay and supplies, which might have helped to lessen temptation. 

The British were well disposed towards the Greeks and unwilling to restrict 
their initiative at sea without good cause. 


The Tangier Papers of Samuel Pepys. Transcribed and edited by Edwin 
Chappell. (Navy Records Society, 1935). 25s. 6d. 


Pepys was sent out in 1683 with Lord Dartmouth to arrange the evacuation of 
Tangier by the English Government. He left a description of his visit in the same 
shorthand as he used for his Diary, and the present volume contains the first com- 
plete transcription. It is filled with exposures of graft, incompetence, and de- 
bauchery, particularly with regard to Tangier itself, where Admiral Arthur Herbert 
(later Earl of Torrington) and Colonel Percy Kerke had set up a dictatorship of 
villainy. Their object seems to have been to enrich themselves, to ruin the public 
service, to cheat the King, and to degrade and maltreat all who opposed them. 

Ordinary accounts of Restoration licentiousness pale before Pepys’ descriptions . 
of the vicious and blackguardly acts of these two future leaders of the “‘ Glorious 


Revolution.” 


The Floating Republic. By G. E. Manwaring and Bonamy Dobrée. (Geoffrey 
Bles). tos. 6d. 


This is an absorbing account of what was a “ general strike’ rather than a 
full-blooded mutiny at Spithead, followed by a mutiny which became almost a 
revolution in miniature at the Nore in 1797. 

It traces the causes and course of each of these upheavals, and we cannot but 
share the authors’ deep sympathy and, at times, obvious indignation in recounting 
the abominable conditions of the Lower Deck personnel at this time. Even when 
allowance is made for the different standards prevailing in that robust age as 
compared with the almost effeminate abhorence of any form of violence which is 
so apparent to-day, there could never have been any justification for keeping ships 
companies virtually prisoners for years on end, with pay continually in arrears— 
and a miserable pittance at that, without leave, living under conditions which 
would compare badly with the lowest slums, under a discipline which was always 
severe and sometimes made intolerable by officers who exceeded the ferocious 
punishments authorized by the Regulations to gratify their brutal instincts and 
blood-lust. Added to this, the food was filthy and the men were cheated by dis- 
honest pursers as a matter of course; the water was frequently undrinkable ; the 
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sick neglected and allowed to contaminate the healthy in the overcrowded living 
spaces. 

Yet, withal, the leaders of the mutiny, especially those in the Spithead ships, 
were most reasonable in their petitions and repeatedly asserted the loyalty of the 
men to the King and readiness to meet their country’s enemies at any time. 

The more one reads of this sorry episode the more one marvels at the stupidity 
of those holding high office who had ever allowed such a situation to arise, 
and who positively resented, not merely making concessions to very just requests, 
but even ensuring that the men were not defrauded of the meagre benefits to which 
they were supposed to be entitled. 

Some measure of tardy justice was made to the Spithead ships, which it was, 
presumably, intended to apply to the Navy as a whole; but communications 
were slower in those days, and the mutiny at the Nore, which was intended to be 
in the nature of a sympathetic strike, only started when the Spithead affair was 
practically over. But once started, it was far more difficult to stop it. At the outset 
the delegates were hard put to justify and maintain it ; but lack of human contact 
and stubbornness on both sides caused a deadlock which each side tried to break 
by displays of force. 

In Richard Parker we see the typical revolutionary leader—clever, vain, wrong- 
headed, and unstable; forced by the accident of circumstances into a position 
from which he could not escape even when he would; driven by undisciplined 
followers from one extreme to another, only to be deserted and pay the ultimate 
penalty for what were the faults of many. 

And what of the officers ? Some deserved the fate of being driven from their 
ships and humiliated ; but to a great extent they were treated with a courtesy which 
was one of the most remarkable features of these mutinies. There can be little 
doubt that this was due to the fact that the seamen realized that all their best 
commanders sympathized with them, and that it was not their officers but the 
ignorant, intolerant and mean politicians whom they were fighting. 

After reading this book it would seem impossible that there should ever again 
have been such complete lack of understanding between the Government and the 
personnel of the Navy. One can only wish that it had been written and read by 
every member of Parliament and of the then Board of Admiralty before history 
repeated itself, even if the causes were different and the effects milder, at Invergordon 
in 1931. 


MILITARY 


History of the Great War: Military Operations in Macedonia. Vol. II. 
By Captain Cyril Falls. (H.M. Stationery Office). 12s. 6d. Volume of 
Maps, 5s. 6d. 

The second volume now published brings to an end Captain Falls’ official story 
of the Salonika campaign. This is an intricate phase in the history of the Great 
War, but the compiler has been most successful in his task, for he has not only set 
forth relevant events and facts with due regard to their final importance, but he 
has brought in all that accurate military detail which is essential for the student. 
The narrative as a whole is easy to read and understand, and that this should be so 
is largely due to the author’s original decision to “‘ trace all events to their political 
sources.” Even with this, some of the motives of the Supreme Direction are not 
very clear—without it they would scarcely be intelligible. But in these volumes the 
reader will find the answers to most of those oft repeated questions about the 
Salonika Front—why were troops sent there; why were they kept there; why so 
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many ; and why did they not do more? Yet it must not be thought that this is a 
political history, for many valuable strategical and tactical lessons are to be found 
in its pages, and military examiners might well set certain phases of the campaign 
for detailed study. 

Volume II deals with the entry of Greece into the War, with the equipping 
and training of the Greek divisions, with the recall of General Sarrail and the 
divergent views of the British and French; but most of all it explains the growing 
realization that there was an offensive role to be played by the Allies in Macedonia, 
and describes in detail the final attacks which broke the Bulgarian front and led 
to the capitulation of that nation. Here may be studied the close and bitter fighting 
of the British and Greek troops in their containing attacks by Lake Dojran, the 
break-through further West towards Monastir by the French and Serbians, and 
the close and rapid pursuit by the latter. The whole makes an inspiring and deeply 
interesting story, and further provides important lessons in mountain warfare on 
a grand scale under modern conditions, which should be carefully studied and taken 
to heart. On the British-Greek front the book tells of the determined attacks 
against well-nigh impregnable positions; of the exceptionally heavy casualties, 
especially in some well-known British regiments ; of the rapid advance as the whole 
line broke ; and of the decisive results obtained by a carefully thought out attack 
from the air on an enemy retreating along mountain roads. On the Franco-Serbian 
front, the heavy artillery and infantry attacks on selected key positions are well 
described, and it is shown how very effective was the subsequent pursuit as carried 
out by the lightly equipped and hardy Serbs. All this and much more is worth 
careful reading. 

The history concludes by describing the divergent views as to the next step to 
be taken, and the final advance to the Danube in one direction and to the Dardanelles 
in the other, when the Turkish, Austrian, and German armistices brought operations 
to an end. 

The arguments for and against keeping such important forces in a secondary 
theatre of war, and especially having to employ such quantities of shipping in- 
submarine-infested areas, are both mentioned and implied in these volumes; but 
it seems quite apparent that once Greece was brought into the War the Salonika 
forces not only had to remain in Macedonia, but had to be prepared to make a 
decisive attack at the first possible moment. This is, in fact, what happened, and 
the success of their final offensive helped appreciably to shorten the Great War. 

The maps of both volumes are excellent: free of irrelevant detail and very 
clear, they will be of the greatest assistance to the reader and the student. 

Although the compiler’s reasons for not including the post-War adventures of 
the British troops are valid, it is to be hoped that the story of the British Army 
and Navy during those times may yet be written, preferably in the form of one of 
those Combined Histories which are still conspicuous by their absence, and that the 
months during which our Navy was in command of the Black and Caspian Seas, 
and British and Indian regiments kept law and order from the Dardanelles to the 
Trans-Caspian deserts, and from the Araxes River to the Caucasus Mountains, may 
yet find their chronicler. 


The Army in My Time. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. (Rich and Cowan, 
Ltd.). 6s. 
General Fuller takes us through the best part of forty years. Dealing with the 
days of the War, he charges the Government with being more afraid of the electorate 
than of the enemy, and therefore not daring to. introduce conscription at need. 
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Strategy, he claims, never rose above the level of trial and error. On our post-War 
mentality that looks upon all novelty as heresy and regards infantry as still the 
backbone of the Army, he is specially severe. Looking to the future—he would 
have a Ministry of Defence; he would abolish the Cardwell system because it 
ruins the efficiency of home battalions and bars the progress of mechanization— 
to find the money for the necessary enlargement of the mechanized force he would 
reduce 51 home battalions; he would equip field artillery with self-propelled 
armoured guns and other anti-tank weapons ; finally, he would introduce a new, 
enlightened, and intelligent discipline. 

His conception of the warfare of to-morrow is of particular interest. He pictures 
opposing zones of moving fortresses each comprising—(a) a mobile base protected 
by anti-tank weapons to act as a harbour for tanks and aircraft and a “ lager ”’ for 
the administrative services; (b) a mechanized force for attacking the ground 
organizations of hostile aircraft ; (c) a striking air force. There is much to be said 
for this view ; but there are certain objections. The limiting factor in the mobility 
of mechanized forces is supply. The fortress would have to be attached by a line 
of communications, slow of operation and costly of protection, to a railhead—an 
arrangement that would deprive the mechanized forces of the flexibility so necessary 
to them. Moreover, its food, petrol, reserves, and workshops would cover a large 
area and demand the employment for pure defence of a large proportion of the 
available force. Is it essential to gather the tanks and aircraft, with their wide 
differences of speed and range, into one harbour ? Would it not be better for the 
aircraft to operate directly from railhead, where they could be easily supplied and 
protected, and for the mechanized force to be supplied by air and to act from a 
continually advancing base ? These and like questions will occur to readers when 
studying this stimulating book. 


The Armies of the First French Republic. The Army of Italy, 1796 to 1797. 
By the late Colonel Ramsay Weston Phipps, formerly of the Royal Artillery. 
(Oxford University Press). 18s. 


This is the fourth volume of the remarkable work which the late Colonel Phipps 
took in hand but never published. The first three volumes were finally compiled 
and brought out by his son, Colonel C. F. Phipps. Now, owing to the untimely 
death of the latter, this fourth volume has been completed by a granddaughter. It 
is in many respects the most valuable volume of the set, since it deals with Bona- 
parte’s first independent command, and his first and mpst remarkable success, 
whilsteit sets out the conditions under which he first met his future generals. 

In criticizing the spring campaign ending with the crossing of the Apennines, 
Colonel Phipps follows the general opinions of Professor Spenser Wilkinson in his 
well-known book. 

The story of Lodi is clearly told, and its importance in the development of 
Bonaparte’s views as to his own future is emphasized. The battle of Castiglione is 
described at length, special attention being paid to disproving the legend whereby 
the chief factor of success in that victory was ascribed to Augereau. The brilliant 
operations of Rivoli are well told, after the no less remarkable fighting at Arcola. 
The story of the crossing of the bridge at Arcola by Bonaparte at the head of his 
troops is also placed into its proper perspective. Bonaparte never actually crossed 
the bridge, sword in hand, as the popular story has recounted; that he made the 
attempt to cross is true, but he was held back by his staff and rolled into a muddy 
ditch. 
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The main point of the whole work, however, is the study of Napoleon’s future 
Marshals and Generals, and in this volume, where one comes across the first collabora- 
tion of Bonaparte with Berthier, Marmont, Lannes and other well-known names, 
it is of special interest to find how few of these great figures of the future were little 
more than brave, hard-fighting soldiers. The whole position of the Armée d’Italie 
towards Bonaparte is best summed up, as Colonel Phipps puts it, in the words of 
Madame de Staél, ‘“‘ L’Armée du Rhin était celle de la République Frangaise ; 
L’Armée d’Italie était celle de Bonaparte.” 

The maps are simple and clear; there is an adequate index. 


Security ? A Study of Our Military Position. By Major-General H. Rowan- 
Robinson, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. (Methuen). 5s. 


In this little work the author sets out to show that whilst present British foreign 
policy is essentially pacific in its outlook, it is very much open to question how far 
the prevalent British policy as to armaments is calculated to secure the degree of 
peace which is desired. The preventive of war is not first and foremost disarmament, 
says the author, and he proceeds to dissect and to disprove the efficacy of the various 
forms which the organization of peace had assumed. In this respect he is a follower 
of General Smuts; indeed he quotes extracts from that General’s well-known 
address that was delivered last November. Next General Rowan-Robinson argues 
that, since some measure of re-armament is inevitable, an attempt must be made 
to find means of carrying through such a programme without any considerable 
increase of expenditure. 

Before doing so he proceeds to examine what he terms ‘‘ the menace ”’ to Great 
Britain. The chapter devoted to this examination is virtually a narrative of German 
rearmament, not with any desire to interpret such a rearmament as a threat to 
Great Britain, but rather as involving possible consequences throughout the whole 
world. To the German menace might have been added the potentialities latent in- 
the formidable armaments being created in Russia. He then discusses British 
Imperial strategy and pleads for a revision of accepted imperial strategic doctrine 
with a view to their modification to suit present-day conditions. He closes with a 
few pages dealing with the “ strategy of equipments,” a particularly important 
subject to-day. He shows that there are two highly important factors at the out- 
break of any modern war, the two desiderata in this respect being, firstly, the 
standardization of equipment; secondly, the speeding-up of all processes of 
manufacture. 

The next chapter deals with the familiar topic of a Ministry of Defence, and this 
is followed by a chapter on ‘‘ The Fighting Forces.’”’ Thé author pleads for a 
modernization of the army whereby a greater measure of mechanization must be 
enforced. He then argues for a maintenance of sea power, and urges for a higher 
standard of air power. Further chapters follow on the part played by India in any 
scheme of Imperial Defence and on “‘ National Mobilization,’ the latter being re- 
garded both as a means of meeting the air menace and as a system of mobilizing 
the industry of the nation. 

The closing parts’of the book deal with “‘ The United Front ” and summarize 
the author’s conclusions; the latter turn mainly on the necessity for setting our 
national defences in order. It is a book that provokes reflection of a useful sort ; 
it is a pity that delays, not traceable to the author, have caused the freshness of 
much of his matter to appear a trifle incomplete. 
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O.C. Beds Yeomanry. By Colonel Sidney Peel, C.B., D.S.O., T.D. (Oxford 
University Press), 6s. 

Although it has much the appearance of a regimental history, this little volume 
of 100 pages should have a wider appeal than the more formal type of narrative. 
Written by a skilful pen, it combines a relation of true incident together with more 
general reflections on “ regimental spirit,’ ‘“‘ Generals’ and the like. The result 
is a book which will please all those who saw the War at first hand ; its size will 
not prevent the most lazy reader from enjoying its contents to the very end. 


REGIMENTAL HISTORIES 


The West Yorkshire Regiment (The Prince of Wales’s Own), 1685-1935. 
(Published privately). 

This little work, lavishly illustrated and sumptuously got up, was prepared on 
the initiative of Lieut.-Colonel C. G. Phillips, commanding the 1st Battalion, to 
commemorate the 250th anniversary of the raising of the Regiment. It is a regi- 
mental history in a highly condensed form. The edition is numbered and strictly 
limited. 


‘*Ich Dien,’’ The Prince of Wales’s Volunteers (South Lancashire), 1914— 
1934) By Captain H. Whalley-Kelly. (Gale and Polden). 6s. 6d. 

The South Lancashire Regiment was expanded to some twenty battalions 
during the Great War. The work of these units is told in this volume. One single 
chapter is allotted to the work of each of those battalions which played an active 
part in the War. The advantages of this treatment are considerable, since it gives 
a clear insight into the work of the Regiment in several theatres of war, whilst 
maintaining the unity of the story. The 1st Battalion was one of the units which 
were retained in India throughout the War; but the 2nd Battalion went through 
some of the toughest fighting in France. The gth (Service) Battalion, in particular, 
distinguished itself on the Salonika front. 

The Epilogue relates the story of the Regiment from 1919 to 1934. 

The whole book is written from the regimental standpoint and is full of human 
interest ; it is far from being dry history, The maps are good; the index appears 
to be thorough. 


History of the Northamptonshire Regiment, 1742-1934. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Russell Gurney. (Gale and Polden). 3os. 


The 48th Foot was formed in 1741 as the result of the War of the Austrian 
Succession ; the 58th Foot was raised in 1755 as a result of the failure of the American 
campaign. The two regiments were linked in 1872, when the 58th lost its title of 
“‘ Rutlandshire Regiment,” this designation being retained for the Militia Battalion. 
Both battalions throughout their existence have played a remarkable part in all 
the many campaigns of the British Army. The present history recounts the parts 
played by them very briefly and as a continuous story. It thus comes about that 
no campaign is treated at any length: even the Great War is confined to a single 
chapter. But the general effect of the history is rather enhanced by this treatment 
whilst it is made to include a mass of valuable detail concerning the inner life and 
the surroundings of the regiment. 

There are a number of interesting appendices on matters not usually treated in 
regimental histories, such as the story of the Dominion units allied to the Regiment. 
The illustrations are plentiful and good ; the index is adequate if not detailed. 
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The Bedfordshire Yeomanry in the Great War. By L. J.C. Southern. (Rush 
& Warwick, Bedford). 

The Bedfordshire Yeomanry, after mobilization and training at home, arrived 
in France in June, 1915, and was attached to the 9th Cavalry Brigade. It took its 
turn in the trenches just as other cavalry regiments did, as a dismounted unit, 
and so took a full share in the War. But the chief fighting in which the Regiment 
was engaged was in March, 1918, with the Fifth Army. It is these experiences that 
are recounted in this pleasant little volume, which is replete with anecdotes which 
break up the regularity of the “ diary ’’ and convert it into lighter reading. 


AIR 


The Air is Our Concern. Edited by Nigel Tangye. (Methuen & Company, Ltd.). 
6s. 

This little volume contains a collection of contributions from various writers 
—mostly optimists—on air subjects. Nevertheless the essence of a study of the 
potentialities of aircraft is imagination tempered by technical knowledge and a 
realization of the strategical and economic limitations of this form of transport. 

In problems of attack and defence naval writers are only now slowly emerging 
from an era when they thought mainly in terms of the position of ships instead of 
the position of the fall of shot from their guns ; so, to-day, air enthusiasts think in 
terms of aircraft and not of the bomb, gas-spraying, or machine-gun effect on their 
land or sea objectives. Typical of this mentality is the remark, in the ‘“‘ Envoi ” 
of this book, “‘ we have no adequate means of preventing aerial offensive on a foggy 
day.” Analysing this statement from a coldly practical point of view, it calls forth 
the obvious reply that the best possible antidote to such an offensive is the ‘‘ foggy 
day”! 

The commercial aspects of aviation should be of increasing interest to a widely 
scattered Empire like ours as the capabilities of aircraft develop year by year. 
Time saved in transport is becoming of ever-growing importance, but the speed and - 
cost curve is still far too steep in the case of the aeroplane, and the experts will 
have to toil ceaselessly at the problem of reducing costs of production, fuel, main- 
tenance, and service if the economic factor is to cease to be the chief impediment 
to progress. 

Mr. Tangye’s little production can, however, at least be recommended as being 
tree from the unduly extravagant claims which are, all too often, the worst enemies 
of those who are rightly endeavouring to convince us that the air really is ‘ our 


concern.” 


CORRECTION 
In the Wake of the Tank. By Lieut.-Colonel G. Le Q. Martel, D.S.O., M.C., R.E. 
(Sifton Praed). 12s. 6d. 

In the review of this volume which appeared on p. 220 of the February number 
of the JouRNAL it was stated that the book “ did not forecast the policy just adopted 
by the War Office of creating special tank units for work with infantry.” The 
Editor regrets that the review did not do justice to the fact that this policy is fully 
discussed in the book, although the date of its publication prevented the author 
alluding to this development as an accomplished and official fact. 

The price of the book will be 12s. 6d., and not as previously stated ; all profits 
on its sale will be devoted to the Tank Corps Benevolent Fund. 
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